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THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The MARCH Number, price ls., contains: 
CABINET TY PORTRAIT. R.A Rev. Principal Newrs, 


D STOR, B 2 —— 
PAUL'S FRIENDS AT ROME. By Rev. A. Mac- 


1811 5 ‘WILBERFORCE. 
BUR OP WILBEI By Rev. — Greer. 
RAPHAEL. 


By Rev. W. M. Srarx 
BELOW THE. LIBERAL GANGWAY. —I. Mr. 
rn 
THE 2 OF THE BEACONSFIELD 


London : HODDER and — 27, Pater- 


James 2 New a “A CONFIDENTIAL 
AG * was begun in the January Number. 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
B B L GR AVI A. 
No. 161, .— MARCH, 1880. 


NTENTS. 
A CONFIDED St AN — te By James Parr. 
Illustrated b 18 a ee 
WIRTEEING T HTE By J. ARBUTENOT 


WILs0 
RADIANT MATTER. B 
HOW JACKE 1 B 


Joer McCarrur 
oun OLD © OLD COUNTRY TOWNS.—III. 
ustrations. By Atrarp Rimmer. 


OUR SECRET. 

QIUSEPPI GIUSTI. By Frances Erro Trot. 
LOPE. 

THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Atrarp W. 


Hort 
FATE, OR GOD? By Pact H. Harun. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 

Mrs. Hunt's New Novel, “THE LEADEN CAS.- 
KET,” was begun in the S Fae. 
Francillon'’s New Story, “QUEEN COPHE.- 
TUA,” was begun in the 2 Number. 

Price One „Illustrated. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,791, Serge MARCH, 


UEEN COPHETUA. R. E. Frawcritox. 
. ey THROUGH EDUCATION. By BWIA 
W. Ricmargpsor 


AILS, LIMBS, AND LUNGS. By Axpasw WII 
mo AND SAXON BLOOD ROYAL. By 


Tuomas 
VOICES THAT ARE STILL. By the Min for 
the Curttsax Hoxpreps 
THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” AND ITS CON. 
TRIBUTORS. By Cuantus Pepopr. 
AN INDO-.ANG POET. B 
TABLE TALK. By Srtvawcs UA. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 245, for MARCH, price ls. 
Cowrerts oF tue Nomar. 
1. = THAT WILL NOT var 11 By 


rs. OLIPHANT. W 
2. on ‘THE ART O SKETCHING FROM 
NATURE IN WATER COLOURS. By Watrez 


Severy. 
8. THE PENAL SERVITUDE 8 


D. Prison. 
AME AN ASTHETIC. 


With Four 


Mr. 


James Parr. 


MMISSION. 
1 STANZAS ON SHELLEY. F. W. H. Mrers. 
. WHERE DID EDWARD TH SECOND DIE? 
By J. Tazopors Bert. 
6. BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. A. Stucox. 


7. “THE DIVINE LIFE,”’ axv THE PERFECT 
DEATH.” —4—4 Deax or Wormser. 
8. SMALL FARMERS THEIR OWN LANDLORDS. 


By Jommw Mica. 
9. CaTHOLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. By 
M. Larrea Mason. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
For MARCH, 1880, price 2s. 6d. 
England asa Naval Power. By Sir Robert Spencer 
‘ Robinson. 


The Common 2 of Home Rule. By Justin 


ban 7 ia Literature. James Payn. 
me 2 Correspondents in the Faia, By Viscount 
The Next Reform Bill. B Henry Fawcett, M. P. 

B and Dr. Charles 

tae Brg Ua ring Chores BFC Kop 


Irish Land Agitation. the Knight 
God and Nature. By the Right Rar the Lord Bishop 


a, a aay a Re. 
. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Redesdale. 
Recent (supervised by Professor M 
England and Russia. By the kt. Hon. W. E. Gilad. 
stone, M.P. 


C. Kran Pavt and Co., London. 


Now ready, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 64. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
Selected from the best Editions. In Two Volumes 


BEING VOLS. III. AND IV. OF THE 
MINIATURE LIBRARY OF THE POETS 


Kept also in 4 vols. with Milton's Works, in cloth 


posed ie ent the ks of other 
I 4. at short intervals, onan to form an 
e t and Series suitable for presentation 


the Seri will be 
Persian Calf, ‘ — Russia, we. 2 


prices 
Milton’s Poems com te, being Vols. I. and 
the Series, are rab att the — peies. * 0 


London W. KENT and CO., Paternoster · row; 
And all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION for 
ay of — SKIN. 
227, Gray's Inn Eing's © ross, London, W.C. 


Es 
Physician—DR. BARR n 47, Victoria. 
Special arrangements for m pationte 
J. G. FISHE FISHER, yg Ay 8e 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF.A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Corrs von Msn. 


Nr OF ADMINISTRATION IN TURK KEY. “ 
A 1. gy TO THE “PEDIGREE OF MAN.” By Dr 

UEATION 8 PARLIAMENTS. Walter R. —, 
THE PILLAR OF 


ASS eats Pte von Schulte. 
RELLENTO AND C eee, © St. Sele Syren. 
MINISTERIAL MISST N THE AFGHAN ESTION. By the Duke of Arxzll 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 

STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, , Paternoster-row. 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 
ICE WOO 


ball, all colours. 
nh L8, Black aod White, Se Od. per Ib. 
Colours, from 4s. IId. per Ib. A., or 


. eg indy should send for a — wal Book of Wool and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 
THOUSANDS of SCRAPS in Packets for Screens and Books, at 64., Is., 18. 64., 2s 

10s. d. per packet. THE WONDERFUL SHILLING P , containing 16C scraps, post free, 1s. a” 

P. L. KINGSBURY, NA 30, 82, 84, 90, 93, 4106, Fulham Road, London, 8. M. 


HALF-CLEANED AND BROKEN.BACKED DINNER KNIVES SPOIL THE APPEARANCE or 
MANY AN OTHERWISE WELL-APPOINTED TABLE. 


THE LADY HELP, 


In the course of a few months, has become everywhere recognised as 
THE MOST PERFECT HOUSEHOLD ENIFE CLEANER. Price 28a. 
It cannot injure the most delicate Cutlery, or get out of onder. Cleans Steel Forks as easily as Knives. 


R. HODD AND SON, 
80 and 31, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E. o. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, n 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published 17 is neatly bound, 
young people attending 


is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, 


congregational worship. A Index of H suitable for the young 
—＋ 1 cee Sa > sent ter neat to Ministers ar Superintendents making application 
to Secretary 


“PSALMS and HYMNS ” is now used 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, 


Upwards of Sie Hundred and Forty Pownds havé been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the * pwd yy made to the Trustees before the 31st 


Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


1 * — OF SES FEES. 

* have been to receive from blishers a copy edition of this, of best hymn- 
books with which af —— 1. Devotional feeling and geod taste have re 
Nonconformist. 
volum 


2 in India, Australia, New Zealand, 


This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at wonderfully small eigh 
Fish eat tana ea BAF ud, - yt -py — tor Yous 
Services.’ Wp cael ts tak ln cet ee ant that e will enable 

more to enjo r RES ow selection of hymns. We 

thank the trustees for by = en lent, and the range of * * 

extensive. * > * The tors 

laboriously collented the bast — 8 1 Lee. affords.— Freeman. * 
This Hymn- Book may be had in seven different sizes and ev of binding at 
war moderate ee ee may be had at EIGH PENC Undenomi- 


nal title- 
ve"Published for the Ne by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
Loudon, 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-siamps or P.O. 
orders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on » KE 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. HN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


GEIKIE’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


GEIKIE’S PRIZE COPY BOOKS, 
Nos. 1 to 21, price 2d. each. 


Four Copy Books I am very pleased with. — Head Teacher. 

Head Teedare Sem © specimen of your Copy Books, aad I thiak they must be the best ever published.” — 
„Wo are bound to acknowledge that tate ono of the hest places among Copy Books. Teacher. 
Can justly be classed among those 71 rank. ee a 


„ SPECIMEN COPIES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GEIKIE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Copiously Illustrated with the finest Woodcuts, Maps, Genealogical 
Charts, d., Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*‘ A capita) school book, full of facts, and free from political bias or needless dissertations.’’—Schoo 


br. Geikie’s book is one of the best of the more recent histories.’’— Educational Times. 
Specimen Copy sent to Head Teachers for Half-price. 


GEIKIE’S READING, POETRY, AND SPELLING BOOKS. 


Catalogue sent on application to 
STRAHAN & CO., Limirep, 34, Paternoster Row. 


THE HIGH CHURCH CONFESSIONAL 
(AN EXPOSE.) 
Publishers, Wilkes and Co., 63, Mowtneton-butte. 


OOKS. —Hecond hand miscellaneous. 
C. He . Herbert, 6, Gos irie 


Price ls. Post free ls. 1 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


By T. D. HALL, M. A., Fellow of University College, 
London. a 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. With Historical 8 A. a 
D.C.L., and T. Tp HAL, wea. Sixth Edition. (256 
PP. 


Imo. 3s. 


ial 
os, a 


— MUBRRAY, Albemarle street. 


~1 Sy addi 
REMINISCENCES OF LEYI corn 


RESIDENT OF THE UNDER. 
RAILROAD. 


his wife 
cuous and efficient, that the 
their work and adventures will always have 
and peculiar interest. That history is given 
ina most entertaining way in this volume. 
** Bincerely 


yours, “RK. B. HAT ES.“ 


SAMPSON LOW and CO., Publishers, 
— _ Fleet-street,. E. C. 


ow N WORK BY . 

ow in I vol., 8¢o, th, 
pata and GOAL: a Discussion cn th, 
Hap 


a Discussion on the 

Elements of Civilisation and the Conditions of 

piness. By M. M. KALISCH, Ph. D., M A. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 


LITURGIES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 
The New 18mo Edition is now ready. 
It contains Nine Services. 
Cloth, cut fi 8d. Cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 1s. 
The octavo edition is also ready. It is paged like 
the 18mo edition, contains nine services, is bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 2s. 


James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners street, Londen. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD 


For this Week (Price One Penny) contains—Madame de 
Rémusat’s Memoirs—Personal Impressions of Napoleon I.— 
The Seamy Side: a Novel—Greene Ferne Farm—An English 
Village Church—The Man of Sordid Heart—Reoent Per- 
chology Tested—The Tri-Partite Theory of Man's Nature— 
Dr. Bayne on Thackeray's Writings: Barnes Neweome A 
Typical Scoundrel—Prance since the First Empire—The 
Graphic Gallery of Beauty- School Books—Small Books and 
Pam phiets—Literary Table Talk—Publications of Week. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


For this Week (Price One Penny) contains—Christiau 
Meekness. By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D.—Piain Ser- 
mons for Plain People. By the Ker. F. O. Morris, B.A. 
Paithfulness in Small Things—The Ss mpathetic Spirit. By the 
Rev, Adam Seott—The ul: Ite Worth ani Ite Loss. By 
the ker. Theodore L. Cusler, D.D.—The Resurrection Body, 
Ry the Rev. F. W. Aveling, M. A., B. Sc.— The Bible Oratorio. 
Ry the Kev. Dr. Boardman—God Revealed in Christ. By the 
Ker. C. H. Spurgeon—The Danger of Riches, By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beechor—Oottage Readings. No. IX. The 
Marriage at Cana What ie Faith? By the Kev. Harry Jones. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For this Week (Price One Halfpenny), contains the closing 
chapters of “ Elia Dawson's Difficulties,” by Mre. Woodward; 
and What Came of It,” by Miss Emma Larter—The Times We 
Live In: The Golden Rule. By Marianne Farningham—The 
International Lesson: Bible Readings for Senior Scholars. 
By Marianne Farningham—Lessons on the International 
Text for Infanta—Tales for the Golden Texts. By the Rev. 
F. Wagstaff. Fugitive Papers by a Senior Teacher. No. III. 
Waiting Time—Hints for Teachers: The Teacher's Responsi- 
bility —The Sunday-sohool Teacher. No.XVI. Be Encouraged. 
By the Ker. Adam Scott—At the Peet of Jesus. By the Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler. D. D.— Mr. Spurgeon on AMiction— 
Jesus as a Poet—Children’s Thoughts of God—Pootry: 
Pence,“ and “A Prayer”—The Bible an Educator—" The 
Soft Pillow”—The opening! chapters of Two NEw SToRIEzs 
entitled “ Marian’s Legacy” (by Mrs. Woodward), and Selma's 
Troubles” (by e lanton Thorne), will appear in Next Week's 
Sunday School Times. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


For March, 1880 (price Sixpence), contains: Penelope. 
By Emma Jane Worboise—Winter Sunshine—Unforgotten, 
Hy Beatrice Bristowe—Our Evening Hymns: Their Authors 
and Teachings. By W. H. Beckett—“ Rock of Ages.” By 
Merner Manton—Life and Death in a Travelling Van. By 
Mary Nicholeon—The Story of an Illustrious Italian, Nino 
Biszio—Memorics. By B. W. 8. 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE& 00.16 414, FLEST STREET. 


NOTICE. 
TI OnRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
(PUB LITERARY WORLD MONTHLY PaRr, 
(PEE CHRISTIAN WORLD FAMILY CIRCLE MONTHLY 
. ree omiustian WORLD PULPIT MONTHLY PART, 


rs SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES MONTHLY PART, 
Are all now ready. 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & 00.7, 18414, PFLEETSTREET. 


Now Ready, crown Svo cloth, ts, .. 


WILL SHE BE HAPPY P 


BY MRS. 2 
Mtg nton,” “ Me a? - 
a New Fore’ Guest,” ian. fete. 2 

“ We have told enough of crt — Rong 
readers to get the book. — Ard rosa Herald. 

A pleneant and suggestive story in which some fallacics 
on the subject of marriage are skilfully exposed. The work 
is one that may well commend itself to the home circie.”’— 
Rock 


LONDON: JAMESCLARKE & O0,; 138 £14, FLEET-ST., E.C, 


Cloth elegant, gilt edges, és. 0d. 


THE STORY OF THE YEARS. 


A TEXT.BOOK: WITH VERSES BY 


MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 

“The passages include the most beautiful in the Bible; 
and the editor, whois the lady's father, has shown fine taste 
and discrimination in his poetical adaptations. There is 
variety of thought, and swietress of rhythm, and heart 
consecration in all of them."’—Ardrossan Herald, 


LONDON: JAMES OLARKE &00., 15 & 14, FLEET-ST., E.C. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
SERMONS 


BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM BRADEN, 
Late Minister of the King’s Weigh House Chapel. 
Edited by AGNES BRADEN, 

With a Preface by the 


Rov. H. R. REYNOLDS, B. A., D.D., 
President of Cheshunt College. 
“Web commend this vol 
nn Bs mesa os chee ey chee 
— — during his residence have, au whens ~ pes 


ability and faithfulness asa — Ce 
a oa 8 the of 9 local Noncon- 
orm tivated, and, 
the best sense of the word, Ca die, Mr. B 1. 
a man to guide and st with whom he 


ves of the opportunity of . 
e would i * 1 0 aud 
p the n 117 that 
Eber have got u — 
* that could be 


desired, and at re and bed AE vei bear 
— tho — contains no — mn — ie 
— 4 roudors it remarkably cheap. Ade 


„It is just the kind of book that ought to find its 
way into all circles where manly and cultured 
tian teaching is valued.“ 2 — . — 


“ There is not a sermon in the volume the perusal 
of which is not calculated to stimulate devout 
Shougnte, and to deepen the spiritual lite. — Cristian 

Both in substance and style they entire t 
publication, and they are, in our jud — — 
enough and good enough to bear mina tiny 
examination and frank criticism. They testify to 
preaching powers considerably above the average of 
the high s 2 which is, we believe, reached b 

onal ministers generall 
— will not only be welcomed The — whe 
ap ~ _~ Mr. 2 8 ay it deserves 
pay attention o , os 
3 Won ® wider circle.”’ 

Some of ~~ gf KE a, aud d . 

tual insight and power. The are pervaded with u ¥ 
ion, felt even in the quict perusal.” 
—Nonconformist and Independen 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, FLEBT-ST,,B,c, 


JAMES CLARKE AND 00.8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A WOMAN’S PATIENOR. By 
EUA Jan Worporsr. Crown 8yvo. 600 pp., 
cloth. Ss. Third Thousand. 

The peculiarity of Mrs. Worboise’s works is 
that they are equal im quality, the style much the 
same — bright, clev conversational, always 
— in plot, an eminently natural in inci- 
den There Y- of failing * 
— tho fluctuations, slight as they are, are 
generally on the side of improvement, as in the 

— rn K it ＋ — 8 

as 

a get ogy —＋ at oy — absurd = 

co rate, it wo 1 ve been eager 

read y many who a lower class of read. 
ing, instead of a pure and intensely book 
that cannot fail to do Se Wi 


readers. Her numerous works are already widely 
known, and their healthful and religious infiu- 
ence has made them favourites. She 
— excels in portraying feminine charac- 
; and in the volume before us she has invested 
— heroine with the qualities of patient hope- 
fulness and —Irish 
The tone of the book is 7 * and ita read - 


Earn ee. 


popular fiction of — 4 . 
The story is iatensely in , and will 

exert a wholesome influence — Fountain. 

AFGHANISTAN and the CEN- 
BA Lond. of the Middie Temple, and HM 
Bengal Civil Service, “Author of Cypran, our 
Map. Crown dvo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

ANDREW MARVEL and HIS 
FRIENDS: A Story of the Siege of Hall. By 
Mani Har nee Non, Author of Sermons 
from the Studio.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. Third 
Thousand. 

BOYHOOD: A Collection of Forty 
Papers on Boys and their Ways. By Manta 
L tk Tho — 2 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. ; gilt edges, 

BRUDENE LS of of BRU DE, The. By 
Emma JANE — Crown dvo, cloth. 5s. 

usan 

CANONBURY HOLT. By Emma 

9 Spee. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. Fourth 


CHIEF ACTORS in the PURITAN 


REVOLUTION. The. By Preren Bar M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, e . 12s. 

＋ A series of brilliant and interesting of 
the leading figures of the Commonwealth period. 
The whole work is the product of real and careful 
research“ - Contemporary 


Review. 
„Mr. ay possesses many of the qualities 
which go make an historian. The 
sketches of , a" and Vane should be read 


, to see how ably Mr. Bayne tries to con- 
trast two high. men without assuming that 
either of them was perfect.” —The Academy. 

Those who are interested—and who is not ?— 
in the events and men of the Puritan times will 
find in Mr. Bayne an in t 

and The News. 

„We commend the book to 


our readers. 
A very welcome addition to > the literature of the 


ede 2 — be h 
one of genuine 1 
matter and 


40. 
Its research, its 


recommended as 
terest, both as to 


philosophic tone, its 


— ot ciples, its ected fairness and 

een tion into motives, no less than its 

aes powerful ures and its finished 
style, give it a claim in every library 
beside the a of Carly Macaulay, u, 
and Stou ton, to supplement or correct 
them. ish Quarterly Review 

CH RYSTABEL or, Clouds with 
Silver L 1 ane Worporss. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Vite, Thousand, 


EDITH VIVIAN’S EXPERIENCE 
of the WORLD. B Mrs. Woopwarp, Author of 
* Mertonsville Park,“ &., &. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ELLEN CLINTON; or, The Infiu- 
ence of a Loving Spirit. A bto for Young 
Women. By Mrs. =: Wedge Author ok Mer. 
tous ville Park, &c.,&c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


EMILIA’S INHERITANOE: A Se- 
uelto “ Mr. Mon Money. By Emma 
ane Worporss. Crown cloth. 56. Fourth 

Thousand. 


FATHER FABIAN: The Monk of 


Malham Tower. A Story of Jesuit ge By 
Euma Jane Worpoise. Crown 
Sixth Thousand. 


FORTUNES of CYRIL DENHAM, 
The. B 1 Jane WoRbOIsE. wa 8v0, 
cloth. &. F Thousand. 


GIRLHOOD. By Marianne ramming 
ham. Feoap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d.; gilt edges, 
Thirteenth Thousand. 
GREY and GOLD. By Emma Jane 
Wonnotsx. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. Seventh 
Thousand. 


GREY HOUSE at ENDLESTONE, 


ane. Ro, ua Jane Wornpoise. Crown 8vo, cloth 
Thousand. 


HOUSE of BONDAGE, The. 
Euma Jane Worporse. Crown go cloth. 5s. 


Fourth Thousand. 
HUSBANDS and WIVES. By Emma 


— Worsoiss. Crown 8vo, cloth. 586. Sixth 


0 . 
LESSONS from My MASTERS: 
ae A and Ruskin. By Pere Bary, 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s 6d. 

1 Bayne excels as an interpreter of the 
great minds he has studied. He brings us into 
close and — — intercourse with them : 

his essays will be helpful to all who desire to 
understand the spirit and power of English life 
as expressed in its latest literature.“ — New York 
** Christian Union.’ 

There is something very winning about Mr. 
Peter Bayne, and read whatever you will of his, 
you quit the page with respect and liking for the 
author. You will, indeed, go far to find ks or 
articles which more plait y bear the stamp of 

manliness, kindliness, — —. and wide 
reading. — Contemporary Review. 


Mr. Bayne’s book is written with fine enthn. |. 


siasm, a delight in the pure and lofty, and 

cau have only the effect o — & in many 

minds—in young minds especially—a_ true 

love of literature.’’— British Quarterly 
„Ot the book itself we can 

and almost unqualified praise,’’— 


gk with warm | 


LADY CLARISSA. By — Jane 
12— Crown vo, cloth, 5s. Fifth Thou- 
san 


LEAVES from ELIM: Poems. By 
Marianne Farwinanam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4. ; 
gilt edges, 4s.6d. Third Thousand. 

MARGARET TORRINGTON; o 
Stig Voyage of Life. By Emma Jann erben 

o, cloth. 586. Fifth Thousand. 


* LIFE; or, The Story of 
Philip and Edith. By Emma Jane Wornotse. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.; gilt edges, 38. G1. Fifth 
Thousand. 


MERTONSVILLE PARK; or, 
Herbert Seymour's Choice. By Mrs. Woopwakp, 
— of Ellen Clinton, &c., 4e. Crown 8vo, 
clo 58. 


MILLICENT KENDRICE;; or, The 
Search after Happiness. By Exma Janz Won 
poise. Crown 8vo, 5e. Sixth Thousand. 


MR. FAVERSHAM’SNEW YEAR'S 
GUEST. By Mrs. bah ag der og 2 ot Ellen 
Clinton,“ Mertonsville Par 4e. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


MR. MONTMORENCY'’S MONEY. 
By E uu Jane Worsoisr. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
Fourth Thousand. 


NEW ZEALAND as a FIELD for 
EMIGRATION. By the F Rev. J. Berry. With 
Letter upon the present Financial Condition. 
With Map, and Table showing Rate of Wages 
and Prices of Provisions. 6d. Ninth Thousand. 


NOBLY BORN. By Emma Jane 
Worpnorse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Seventh 
Thousand. 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. By 
Evizapera Sroart Furs. is.; cloth is. 6d. 


A thoro y charming description ofan ex- 
perience ao the Seaside. — New York Independent. 


„For rich, refined American humour, commend 
us to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ Old Maids’ 
Paradise.’ *’—Susser Daily News. 


OLIVER WESTWOOD; or, Over- 


coming the World. 8 — — *. * ORBOISE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 


OUR NEW HOUSE; or, yo 


Up A B . Jane Wonsotsx. 
Crown cloth, Ss. Fourth Thousand. 


OVERDALE. The Story of a Per- 
vert. By Fun Jane Wornorse. Crown 8vo- 
cloth, 58. Seventh Thousand. 


PRISCILLA ; or, the Story ofa Boy’s 
Love. By Chara L. Witter. ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


UTE MEMORIALS: Photo- 


nal Ministers ; with y 
several Loving F W Jay, 
Bennett, D. D., John Pye-Smith, D. D., Ralph 
Wardlaw, D. D., John 1 Angell Jam D., h 


Thomas Binney, ames > ae eu 
David Thomas, B. A., Thomas Toke Lynch, and 
George William Edited by E. J. Evans, 


B.A., Ph.D., and W. F. Hurndall, M. A., Ph.D. 
Demy 8 vo. 1506. 


ROBERT WREFORD’S DAUGH- 


TER. By Emma Janz Worpoise. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. Fourth Thousand. 


ROMANCE of BIOGRAPHY, The: 
Chapters on the Strange and Wonderful m 
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THE REAL IRISH QUESTION. 


Tun Irish question is one of the most —— 
and many-sided questions of the day. ere is no 
simple solution of it. There is no acea, the 
firm and fearless application of which will touch 
the root of the evil, and bring Ireland into the 
range of that p rity an — which, 
with many drawbacks, Great Britain has for 
generations and ages secured. The state of Ire- 
land is the dark shadow on our Empire; the one 
dark shadow that never lifts. We think some- 
times in England that we have solved the problem 
at last, and that under some new dispensation of 
law Ireland will emerge from her discontent and 
degradation, become a contented province of the 
Empire, and march pari passu with England on the 
ath of material, intellectual, and social pee 

ut in a very few years the old evils, though in new 
forms, reveal their presence; the old discontent 
returns ; the old agitation is renewed; and we are 
as far as ever from the realisation of our sanguine 
hopes. It seems sad enough that after the heroic 
effort of the Guapstonr Government to right the 
wrongs of Ireland, and to meet her just demands— 
an effort unparalleled in the history of legislation 
in a State enjoying constitutional liberty, and in 
which, therefore, no benevolent despot can by a 
stroke of the pen change the condition and affect 
the destiny of millions—we should still be strug- 
gling desperately with an Irish question, as grave, 
as perplexing, and apparently as insoluble, as any 
with which our forefathers had to deal in the days 
when Ireland’s wrongs were almost as many and 
as sad as her miseries. We might have done 
nothing in the Imperial Parliament for Ireland 
during the last decade, so firm is her hos- 
tility, so furious and bitter her hate. No 
doubt we are reaping as our fathers sowed. 
Centuries of cruel and tyrannous rule leave results 
behind them which are not to be set right in a 
decade or in a generation. It will be the work of 
successive generations to repair the wrongs of 
English rule in Ireland, and to build up in that 
beautiful but ill-fated island a social structure, in 
whose stability and adaptation to the character and 
temper of the Irish people we may see the promise 
of a solid and fruitful progress. But, at any rate, 
we might hope after such an earnest and resolute 
effort to redress the wrongs and to meet the just 
requirements of the Irish people as Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s Government put forth, that there would be 
some cordial recognition of the loyal desire of Eng- 
land to do justly to Ireland, and to meet even her 
sentimental demands as far as possible without dis- 
membering the Empire. 

But the Irish are like children—if they cannot 
have the thing they are crying for, nothing else is, 
for the moment, of the slightest worth. And here 
lies the real root of the Irish question—in the 
nature of the Irishman, and the peculiar tempera- 
ment with which he has been endowed. There is 
very much of the child about him, and it is at once 
his charm and his bane. The bright, quick intelli- 
gence is there in fullest measure, and the vivacity 
and energy which are so keen and strong in the 
young heart. But, like the child, he lacks that 
wisdom in the choice of the objects to be aimed 
at, which only experience fully 1 he 
is ever ready to spend all his wealth of intelligence 
and energy on impracticable enterprises, or on 
fantastic dreams. Quick, impressionable, easily 
excited by eloquence, and devotedly loyal to the 
leaders whom they love, the Irish are more easily 
led by the nose by clever agitators than any race in 
Europe, except, perhaps, the Russian; in whom 
there is the same childlike vivacity and energy, and 
the same absence of power to choose wisely the 
end to which they shall be directed, and to dis- 
criminate between practicable and impracticable 
ideas. Imagination is strong in both—the you 
imagination, unchastened by experience, 2 
by the hard and stern realities of life. 

And yet, if sorrow could make men wise, the 
Irish should be wise enough by this time. Few 
races have had a sharper discipline and a sadder 
history. But their unconquerable light-hearted- 
ness robs them of much of the fruit of their disci- 
pline, enabling them, as it does, to pass with a 


smile and a jest through straits which would be a 


moral education to almost any other race in the 
J civilised world. It lends a singular charm to their 
manner, which has laid its spell on all who have 
been much brought into contact with them: but if 
they could feel sadder over their troubles, there 
would be more chance of their getting rid of them, 
and rising to a higher stage of social and political 
life. An Irish matron will endure an amount of 


muddle and dirt in her home which would be 


intolerable to an English woman, and would 
drive a Dutch woman mad; and an Irish 

asant will put up cheerfully with conditions of 
ife which no self-respectful and progressive race 
could endure. What is chiefly wanted in Ireland 
is to make the Irish 1 rofoundly discon- 
tented, not with English rule and landlords' rents, 
but with his own hand- to-mouth existence, with his 
pigs and poultry in close fellowship, and his sack of 
potatoes and stack of turf stowed away in the shed 
outside. The most organic political changes in his 
status and the conditions of his life will do abso- 
lutely nothing for him while he remains un- 
changed; and the great object of legislation should 
be the development of such conditions of society as 
shall slowly but surely act upon the Irish character, 
and set it, as it were, to a different key-note. But 
this can be accomplished only in the lapse of years, 
indeed of generations; nor do we believe that there 
is any shorter solution of the chronic Irish diffi- 
culty—the perpetually recurring discontent and 
distress of the Irish people. 

We confess that we have but slight hope that 
any alteration in the Land laws, or in the relations 
between landlord and tenant, will do much in an 
effectual way to raise Ireland out of the pit. The 
Irish are mad for it, and there is a very uncomfort- 
able time before the landlords unless it is conceded. 
It is an experiment which must be tried; perhaps 
when it has been tried and has failed—as we fear 
it must fail—the Irish will be more disposed than 
they are at present to look elsewhere than to their 
surroundings for the causes of the chronic misery 
which they endure. Very small holdings are culti- 
vated in France with great success. But then 
the French peasant, though his land is his own, 
lives the hardest life of any labourer in Europe, and 
has to give every energy, every thought, eve 
moment to his monotonous task. We doubt 
whether the Irish peasant could be depended upon 
for the same rigid devotion to his task; and 
if he could, his climate is inst him. This 
is a matter much overlook by those who 
are the advocates of peasant proprietorship in 
this country, and especially in Ireland. In France 
the sun helps the small cultivator wonderfully; he 
can in a measure rely upon his climate; he can 
grow profitable crops; and in the grape districts he 
often reaps a large harvest of gain from a very 
small holding indeed. In Ireland, on the other 
hand, the humid skies are against the peasant pro- 
prietor, and would, we fear, keep him in the same 
state, just bordering on starvation, in which he 
finds himself now. But the experiment will be 
tried, and England will heartily rejoice if it is tried 
with success. But the real Irish question, we 
again repeat, is neither political nor economical. 
Paradoxical as the statement may seem, it is yet as 
true as it is strange, that a grave cause of Irish 
discontent and distress is the easy-going temper, 
the indomitable good-humour, and light-hearted- 
ness of the Irish people. 


THE INDEPENDENTS AND THE FRIENDS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH ERA. 


Mr. Bnionr's recent masterly eulogium of those 
who, through evil report and through good report, 
persistently during centuries battled for the right in 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, has stung to 
the quick all who, now that the fortress of Domina- 
tion has been irrevocably overthrown, are still 
found absurdly exalting as sacred fetish the 
scattered debris which have not yet been broken up 
(as eventually they will have to be) to smooth the 
rough places in the fair highway of Religious 
ae The Low Church clergy in the Church 
of England—having the least excuse consistently 
with their avowed principles for occupying such a 
position as that which they have taken up, for in- 
stance, on the Burial question—are naturally the 
most wrathful, and this feeling has at length found 
vent in a laboriously disingenuous article published 
in the Record of Friday last. Our readers will note 
that it was at Union Chapel, Islington—a place of 
worship belonging to the Congregationalists—that 
the Rev. R. W. Daun delivered the lecture on the 
history of Nonconformity introduced by Mr. 
Bricut in the remarks which are the subject of 
criticism. After reference to certain sufferings en- 
dured by members of the Society of Friends at the 
commencement of their history, the editor of the 
[tecord proceeds to remark that if on the occasion 
of Mr. Brieut’s visit to Union Chapel any. pert 
youth in the assembly had got up and asked the 
great orator who did all these things to his 
spiritual forefathers, he could only, with the 
proper regard for truth, have explained that 
it was“ the forefathers of the gentlemen sitting 
with him on the platform.” The writer proceeds; 
Indeed, during those times —the period of the 
Commonwealth“ if that period be included in the 
programme of historical studies pursued by young 
‘‘ Nonconformists, Mr. Briaur would not have sat | 


“upon the platform at all! Far more probably he 
‘would have been whipped fromthe Angel to the Royal 
‘“« Exchange with the fullest and most hearty approba- 
tion of the Nonconformist ministers of the period,“ 
the Nonconformist ministers thus referred to havin 

been a few lines before identified with the spiritua 
forefathers of the Congregationalists sitting with 
Mr. Briaat on the platform. Now, that represen- 
tation is either justified by the facts of history or it 
must be regarded as a deliberate perversion of those 
facts in the interests of Hierarchical Intolerance ? 
After the insolent tone which the writer has 
assumed towards Mr. Brient in commending to 
him the study of history, he cannot be allowed to 
escape from the consequences of his utterances on 
the plea of ignorance. 

The intention of the Record article, then, is to 
represent the Congregationalists of the seventeenth 
century as animated by the same persecuting prin- 
ciples which admittedly actuated Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, with the further imputation to them 
of the niean vice of hypocrisy in calling out for 
religious liberty when it was a necessity” for 
themselves; ‘‘envying” rather than “ abhorring” 
the power to perpetrate such atrocities ; and savagel 
exercising, in full . proportion to their opportunities, 
the tyranny over conscience which at other times 
they denounced as theoretically indefensible. Do the 
facts of history, to which Mr. Briant has been 
referred, sustain this indictment? In other words, 
has the advocacy of religious liberty on the part of 
Congregationalists been a pretext or a principle ? 

During the reign of Ex1zanetn, Ropert Browne 

from whom the nickname HBrownists was 
erived) declared that it was forbidden the apostles 
to use force in planting or government of the 
church.“ „The Lonp's kingdom,” said he, is not 


ry | by force. They do cry, ‘ Discipline, discipline,’ that 


is force, civil force, to imprison the people, or other- 
wise by violence handle and beat them. The Lorp's 
people is of the willing sort. They shall come unto 
Zion and inquire the way unto Jerusalem—not by 
force nor by compulsion, but with their faces thither- 
ward. . To compel religion, to plant churches 
by power, and to force submission by ecclesiastical 
government and penalties, belongeth not to them 
— — neither to the Church.“ The 

ishops’ answer to this declaration was a proposal 
to the legislature to make it felony to maintain any 
opinions against the ecclesiastical government, and 
a Bill to that effect passed the Upper House; but 
the Commons, much to the chagrin of the prelates, 
modified its provisions. After the bishops had 
secured, by their own urgency, the execution of 
Barrowe, GREENWOOD, and Pewry, solely for the 
offence of 1 Gop in a place and manner 
not previously ordered in an Act of Parliament, 
some of the Separatists took refuge in Amsterdam, 
Francis Jonnson, during his imprisonment in the 
Clink prison, promulgated his opinion that the 
endowments of the State Church should be em- 
ployed „for schools, universities, the upholding of 

ospitals, almshouses, and the like ; for help of poor 
widows and fatherless and strangers; for the im- 
potent, sick, and helpless of all sorts; for making 
and repairing bridges and highways,“ at the same 
time clearly distinguishing between those who, like 
tho“ Brownists,“ would return ‘to the common- 
wealth from which they were taken“ the revenues 
which the State conferred upon its ecclesiastical 
officers, and those who, like the Presbyterians, 
wished the prelates down, that they might have for 
their own use these ecclesiastical revenues. 

While the hierarchy was dominant,“ necessity," 
it is suggested, dictated the Congregationalists’ de- 
mand for religious liberty. According to the theory 
of the Record, the note should have been changed 
when, in 1641, the hierarchy met its overthrow. 
Yet we find the Brownists at that juncture peti- 
tioning the legislature to give effect to the prin- 
ciple that “for religion none shall bo persecuted, 
but everyone freely enjoy his own conscience.” 
During the debates in the Westminster Assembly, 
“the Independents,” says Canon Perry in his 
History of the English Church, “declared that 
Presbytery would prove as arbitrary and tyrannical 
as Preluey; the arguments for toleration which 
were urged by Cromwetn, VANnr, and others, 
seemed to the Presbyterians ‘full of profanity 
and wickedness.” The combined forces of the 
Presbyterians and Erastians outnumbered tho 
advocates of complete religious liberty—and tho 
Presbyterian State Church scheme received legis- 
lative sanction. .Ronerr Barut, principal of the. 
University of Glasgow, and one of the commis- 
sioners of the Scottish Kirk, took eredit in a con- 
temporary letter for having “ eschewed a public 
rupture with the Independents till we are more 


able for them,” as “a Presbytery to this —— 


is conceived to be a strange monster.” With Tnde- 
pendency, he wrote, „we purpose not to meddle in 
haste till it please Gop to alvance our army, which 
we expect will much assist our arguments“ (!). 
When the Prayer-book was superseded by the 
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Directory, Bai reported, Burron and 


Goopwin, the only two that were Independents, 
are by the Parliament removed from their places. 

* When in the power of the Independents,” says 
Canon Perry, CHARLES I. was not called upon to 
destroy the Church, but only to ‘disestablish it, 
and to allow complete toleration.” The Ko, 
however, according to the Clarendon Papers, 
thought fit to enter into a secret treaty with the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, binding him to“ sup. 
press Brownists, Separatists, and Inde ndents. 
CremMent WALKER, in his virulent ‘‘ History of 
Independency,” says ‘‘ CromweELL and IreTon, and 
their faction, putting an execrable force upon 
the far major part of the House of Commons,“ en- 
deavoured a ‘‘ toleration of all religions. Hud 
Peters and Harry Martyn, two Independent 
ministers, were by the same writer classed among 
„the Jews, professed enemies of Curist,’’ on the 
ground that they desired to have the country ren- 
dered a complete Pantheon, a temple and oracle 
for all gods and all religions.“ 

CROMWELL, although unable to see his way to the 
abolition of all State provision for religious teachers, 
in the zenith of his power, in a speech which has 
been preserved, recognised it as a debt due toGop 
and CHRIST, that every believer in Jesus CHRIST 
who“ walked peaceably without prejudice to others 
should enjoy liberty of conscience; but he would 
restrain any who sought to make religion a pre- 
tence for arms and blood.“ When the Covenant 
was abolished, it was replaced by an Engage- 
ment, which contained no other provision than a 

ledge of fidelity to the Government. He esta- 
blished,” says the Rev. J. F. Briaut, ‘ a body of 
Triers, and any man appointed to a benefice, 
whatever his particular form of belief may have 
been, unless he were a Romanist, having once satis- 
{fied these Triers as to the fundamental orthodoxy 
of his creed and the excellency of his life, was 
allowed to hold it.“ Canon PR RN brackets Pre- 
lacy with Popery, as exceptions to complete 
toleration, but frankly adds: This did not 
prevent such clergy as had taken the Engage- 
ment from ministering where they were abcept- 
able to the flocks, though it barred the put- 
ting forward of any claim grounded on episcopal 
ordination.” 

Undoubtedly, sucha state of affairs was well fitted 
to put to the severest test the question, whether 
the objection to State maintenance on the part of 
the fathers of Congregationalism was rooted in 
steady principle. Some Independents and Baptists 
did accept State pay, but what is the testimony 
of history as deduced by the author of ‘‘ The Inner 
Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth? To their honour, he declares, a very 
large number of the Independents and Baptists 
entirely repudiated State maintenance; by far 
the largest section remained faithful to their prin- 
ciples."" We need not pursue the subject; the evi- 
dence already adduced is, we venture to submit, 
fatal to the Record's appeal to history on the 
yeneral issue. 

The special relation of Congregationalists to the 
Society of Friends in the seventeenth cent has 
still to be considered. The writer in the Record 
declares that, during the Commonwealth, a repre- 
sentative of the Society of Friends would not have 
been permitted to sit upon a Congregationalist plat- 
form, but would probably, had he made the at- 
tempt, been — along the streets ‘‘ with the 
fullest and most hearty approbation of the Con- 
yregational ministers in the neighbourhood. What 
says history upon the subject? There is a large 
umount of evidence, says the late RonkRT BaRcLAx, 
himself a Quaker, to show that Fox and his 
preachers almost uniformly attended the Indepen- 
dent and Baptist churches in the course of their 
travels. In some of these churches they were 
received with cordiality, in some their preaching 
was respectfully listened to, and in none do we 
read of their being persecuted or haled out of 
the assemblies. It was not uncommon for the 
Society preachers to attend the ‘General Meet- 
ings’ ofboth Independents and Baptists—assem- 
blies of a number of churches which appear to have 
lasted several days—at which they appear to have 
been welcome to preach.”” In 1656 ox set up a 
General Meeting of his own Society. Divers 
Justices and Captains,“ doubtful of the purpose of 
tue gathering, attended. When they understood 
the business, they would pass away peaceably 
and lovingly,” „commending Friends’ practice.“ 
In London and Westminster, at the commence- 
ment of 1656, the Friends had a dozen meeting- 
houses, at which services were regularly conducted ; 
one of these contained upwards of 1,000 persons. 

The Record, by way of special taunt, mentions 
the name of JAuks NAxLon, and asks Mr. Briaut if 
he remembers the cruel treatment to which he was 
subjected. When Naytor was associated with 
GEORGE Fox, we learn, many from the Court of 
the Prorecror—Sir Harry Vane, various titled 


Oy, 


ladies and officers of the army among the number— 
„went to hear him.“ Barcuay suggests that it was 
probably this popularity which turned the poor 
man’s head, for insanity is now regarded as the 
most reasonable explanation of his proceedings at 
Bristol, proceedi which the Friends regarded as 
„both wicked and abominable,” and for which they 
disavowed him and all those who were associated 
with him. It was hardly judicious for an advocave 
of Episcopacy to draw special attention to the fact 
that, after NAyLor’s ride through Bristol, he had 
his tongue bored through with a bodkin, in view 
of the fact that this was the punishment prescribed, 
in the rules of the Church of England colony of 
Virginia, for any offence which might be adjudged 
to be blasphemy; while repeated whippings were 
menaced not only for neglect to attend church 
twice on every day of the week, but for any omission 
to pay ‘“‘ reverent regard and dutiful entreaty to 
the State clergy ! 

No doubt Fox’s preachers suffered imprison- 
ment under the Commonwealth, but it may be 
well to have before us the charges upon which 
they were thus imprisoned. These, we doubt 
not, were truthfully set forth in the petition 
which the Friends sent to the Council of the 
Lorp Protector in 1658, thus:—‘‘ They are 
common disturbers of ministers; they will not 
pay tithes; they will not swear; they will not 

ull off their hats; they travel up and down 
rom one county to another without a magistrate's 
pass, and on the First day to meetings at great 
distances ; they will not pay fees when brought 
into court, nor plead in the forms there used, nor 
give security to keep the peace, or to be of their 
good behaviour when the Justices of the Peace 
require it.“ Cartes II., when subsequently 
appealed to in reference to four Quakers put to 
death after the Restoration, declared that their 
rinciples ‘‘ were inconsistent with any kind of 
— And he and his successor allowed 
effect to be given to that idea, for between 1661 and 
1697 no less than 13,562 members of the Society of 
Friends suffered imprisonment, 198 were trans- 
ported beyond seas, 338 died in prison, or of their 
wounds, and numbers of their meeting-houses 
were levelled with the ground. What was the 
action of Cromwe~tL when thus appealed to? 
Having obtained from the gaolers—one of whom 
he summarily dismissed from his situation for 
wanton cruelty—a list of the prisoners, he caused 
a circular letter to be sent to the justices, in which 
His Highness and his Council urged the liberation 
of those Friends who had been long in prison; 
suggested that, in some cases, the necessity for 
punishment for apparent contempt might be 
avoided, by having the Friends’ hats taken off before 
they entered the ſcourts; and directed that such 
unishments be in future inflicted ‘‘ as may rather 
iscountenance their folly than endanger their 
lives. Such facts as these are altogether inconsis- 
tent with the Record’s theory, which, upon the 
special issue also, sustains an utter collapse. 


We are not so fatuous as to expect from the 
Record a ‘graceful palinode, now that our 
accuser’s perversions of history have thus been 
exposed; but we venture to reiterate the advice 

iven by Mr. Briaut to the rising generation of 
Go tionalists, to study the records of the past, 
with the full confidence that, in the position which 
they now occupy, they have nothing to be ashamed 
of, but everything to justify their course, and every- 
thing to make them satisfied with the position which 


they hold.” 


The Secretary of the Local Government Board intro- 
duced the Bills for taking the Decennial Census next 
rae at the small hours of the morning on Tuesday. 

o explanation of their provisions was then given, and 
at the time we write the Bills have not been issued; 
but it may be safe to assume that the Government have 
no intention to pro an enumeration of “ religious 

rofession” either for — = or Scotland. This is, so 
ar, good news. We trust Her Masesrty’s Ministers will 
to the end resist the pressure which such Church zealots 
as Mr. Beresrorp Hope and Mr. Cecrz RAK Es, the 
Chairman of Committees, may bring to bear upon them. 
It would, no doubt, bea fine thing to repeat with a like 
result the stratagems and sharp practice which enabled 
Mr. Marten to smuggle through his Cemeteries Act 
last Session, and to carry a clause ina thin committee 
not by the active support, but by the connivance, of the 
Government. Such tactics can only be defeated by 
t vigilance on the part of those who are interested 

in preventing the passing of such a clause. 


As Mr. OspornNE Moraawn has not as yet been suc- 
cessful in the preliminary ballot for priority, the 
resolution on the Burials question, of which he gave 
notice when the Session opened, cannot be moved before 
Easter—the places all being filled up; and may not be 
heard of in the House of Commons this side of Whit- 
suntide. In this matter other hon. members—such as 
Mr. RicHarp, who has an unplaced motion relative to 
the reduction of European armaments—fare no better 
than the hon. member for Denbighshire. A good 
debate on the Burials question would be of great service 


in view of the General Election, and as showing the 
substantial unity of the Liberal party on E of 
t Parliamen interest ; and we can only hope that 
r. Morean will more fortunate as time goes on. 
It is a curious fact, and one that may be noted in pass- 
ing, that while last Session there were three or four Bills 
on the Burials question, this year Mr. MorGan has the 
field entirely to himself. 


The Rev. D. RawxsLEx, rector of Halton, in a letter 
to the Guardian of yesterday, while deploring the fact 
that Mr. Marren’s Bill is not so satisfactory a solution 
of the religious difficulty as at first sight it — — wal 
and calling for its revision during the present ion, 
pleads that it is capable of being turned to good use.” 
An attempt in this direction is to be made in a parish 
in the union of Spilsby, to facilitate which, it would 
seem, three of the Episcopate, including the Bishop of 
Lincoln, have declared that they see no necessity, 
however desirable it may be, to consecrate any part of 
a new burial-ground, by which means the — ense — 
building ac l and paying a se te chaplain wi 
be saved.” r. Ar —— himself at a 
loss to understand why the Dissenters should not be 
enabled to have their own service in such grave- 
yards. I«s there any law,” he asks, “to prevent 
this in unconsecrated ground?” It would seem that 
clerical intolerance is still troubling the inhabitants of 
Switzerland. The Constitution having devolved upon 
the civil authorities the management of burial places, 
in some districts under priestly influence, the cemetery 
is monopolised by the Romanists, while a few square 
yards of ground hitherto used for felons, self-murderers, 
and unbaptized children, are, for evasive purposes, 
designa “ Public Cem The Swiss Federal 
Council are now occupied in the preparation of a mea- 
sure which shall ensure decent burial for all citizens of 
the ublic without regard to their religious belief. 
Will Clericalism never learn to exercise kindness and 
self-restraint, until the disgust excited among all 
classes by its outrages on decency and common sense 
has resulted in finally taking from its hands the last 
vestige of a power which is thus abused? 


The full report of the speeches of Mr. Mor.ey, M.P., 
and Mr. Daz, after the lecture at Union Chapel on 
Tuesday night, will be read with interest. The hon. 
member for Bristol, in the course of his address as 
chairman, expressed a hope that Nonconformist electors 
throughout the country would do nothing to weaken 
the Liberal cause—of which, indeed, there are, as far as we 
know, not the faintest signs anywhere. Mr. DALE, “as a 
fair representative of the most — 4 t of Non- 
conformity and Radicalism,” assured Mr. Moruey that 
their foremost desire—their one duty—was to secure 
the recognition of principles of righteousness in the 
conduct of our national policy ; — the hon. member, 
in responding to the vote of thanks, rejoiced that there 
was not an atom of difference between them on these 
great questions. But while all pull together for the 
one common object, is there any valid reason why the 
principles we hold dear should be entirely ignored on so 
great an occasion as a general election 


There are, among the State clergy, some who, unlike 
the majority of their brethren, refuse to prostrate them- 
selves before the idol of Jingoism which Lord BgEacons- 
FIELD and his followers have set up for the nation’s 
worship. The Rev. Jonn Oak ey, vicar of St. Saviour’s, 
Hoxton, having been solicited for his support to a 
Conservative candidate for Hackney, replied in a pub- 
lished letter, in which he expresses his repugnance 
to the war policy of the Government, refuses to 
lend it any aid, and urges his clerical brethren to 
follow his example. Mr. GLapsTone havi 
furnished with a copy of the letter, expr to the 
hon. secretary of the Hackney Liberal Club, his 
satisfuction at the course taken by Mr. OAKLEY. 
‘Among the very first and highest of all the tests to 
be applied to a National Church,” says the right hon. 
gentleman, is its tendency to promote in its ministers 
and members the formation of sound moral judgment, 
or what we think to be so, upon the weightier matters 
of the law, justice, mercy, and liberty. It will be greatly 
to the honour and advantage of the Church if a larger 
number than heretofore of our bishops and clergy shall 
be found ready to place themselves by the side of Mr. 
Oak ey and of our Nonconforming brethren.” “One 
swallow does not make a summer,” and if the State 
Church is to be Judged by this very reasonable standard, 
“ Ichabod” must be written on its walls, for its glory 
in this respect, as a prevailing characteristic, 22 
since departed. 


The High Church attack upon the Bishops of Wor. 
CESTER and Exeter, who were threatened with exclu- 
sion from the list of Vice-Presidents of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, on the ground that 
they had recognised the + position of a State- 
appointed Bishop after he been “ deposed and 
excommunicated” in some unauthoritative manner, 
terminated, on Friday, in a ludicrous co. Arch- 
deacon DENISON 1 a long correspondence with the 
Bishop of WorcEsTER, the outcome of which appears 
to be, that the prelate reiterated his conviction that the 
organisation known as “ the Church of South Africa ” 
is a voluntary society, and its action in reference to 
Dr. COLENSO is utterly without validity. The Bishop 
of Exerer vouchsafed no explanation. The amendment 
was withdrawn, the Primate discharging after it a 
Parthian shot by declaring that it was one which never 
ought to have been put. 


It seems to be not only in the East of London that 
State churches fail to attract attendants. A corres- 
pondent of the Church Times intimates that he could 
specify various churches in North London, erected by 
the help of the Bishop of Lonpon’s fund, as well as 
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others of earlier date, which have never had, and to all 
appearance are never likely to have, con tions. In 
view of the possible speedy severance of Church and 
State, he asks, “ What would these fabrics be but white 
elephants?” The multiplication of churches being, 
as he argues, “a dead failure,” some other investment 
for the superfluous cash of the faithful must be dis- 
covered. Attention is, therefore, now directed to the 
multiplication of bishops. About £100,000, it seems, is 
the ideal fi for starting in life one of these orna- 
mental officials. Those who regard the amount as 
somewhat large will, at any rate, be able to comfort 
themselves with a consolation denied to the mere 
builders of church edifices, for — may be sure that 
the places which they provide will never be, for any 
length of time, unoccupied. 


Correspondence. 


REFORM OF THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Six, —As several of your correspondents have re- 
ferred to my letter of the lst January, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed space for some further observations on the 
subject; which, I am glad to find, is being discussed 
from various points of view, and also in an amicable 
spirit. 

1 me remind your readers of the facts in which the 
discussion has originated. The law which authorises 
marriages in Dissenting places of worship was ed in 
1837, and, I believe, with the entire approval of Dissen- 
ters. Since that date there have been, on the av e, 
60,000 marriages a year in Dissenting cha , and the 
number has been increasing every year. mplaints of 
the working of the law have been but few, and there 
has been no movement to effect achange. In 1856— 
after nineteen years’ experience of the working of the Act 
—Mr. Pellett and two other Dissenting M.P.’s brought 
in, and carried, an amending Bill; but it related only to 
notices and licences. In 1866 the Dissenting Deputies 
convened a meeting of Nonconformist ministers and 
laymen to consider a proposal to dispense with the 
attendance of the Registrar, and the proposal was 
condemned. Two years later a Royal Commission 
included this alteration in their recommendations; but 
from that time till now Dissenters have not asked for 
its adoption. 

Why Mr. Blennerhassett has thought it right to in- 
clude such a provision in his Bill I do not know; but, so 
far as I am aware, he is acting on his own responsibility, 
and not at the instance of any public body representin 
the views of Nonconformists. Upon him, therefore, an 
those who approve of his measure, lies the onus of 
making out a case in its support. That they have, as 

et, scarcely attempted to do. They also seem to have 
been unaware that the change would be objected to by 
many Nonconformists, and to be still unconscivus of 
the grave — eng which it might involve. 

It is noteworthy that the two correspondents who 
have most forcibly described the inconveniences some- 
times occasioned by the enforced attendance of the 
Registrar—Mr. Miller and Mr. Corbin—have both ex- 
pressed approval of the principle of the existing law; 
and their complaints can be dis d of in a couple of 
sentences. Let marriages be permitted till four, instead 
of till twelve o’clock, and that will double the time 
uvailable for both Registrars and wedding parties. 
That requires an alteration of the law; but none is 
needed to plant istrars wherever they are wanted; 
instead of merely following the Poor Law Union ar- 
rangements, which are not suited to modern require- 
ments. 

Mr. Pye-Smith pleads the recommendation of the 
Royal Commissioners in support of this portion of 
Mr. Blennerhassett’s Bill. eir names are ore me, 
and, with the exception of Mr. Dunlop, a Free Church- 
man, there is not a Protestant Nonconformist among 
them, nor any one likely to be well acquainted with the 
views of Nonconformists. It would, I think, be also easy 
to show that the Commissioners enunciated contradic- 
tory principles; and it is certain that this particular 
proposal was in direct opposition to official opinion of the 
weightiest kind. 

Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester, king as a Church- 
man, expressed himself in terms which some Dissenters 
will do well to remember :— 


I have no hesitation in saying that I think it will be con- 
ducive to the cause of true religion and virtue if it shall be 
decided that marriage shall henceforth be treated by the 
State as a civil contract, to be entered into in the presence 
of functionaries appointed by the Government. In saying 
this, I speak as one who the contract as a religious 
contract also and I should call upon all over whom my influ- 
ence might extend to regard it in this point of view, to 
make their vows in the presence of God, and to seck the 
benediction of God's minister. . On the highest 
grounds, therefore, I should be glad to see the law of mar- 
riage still further altered, so as to require the civil contract 
to be entered into by all parties; leaving it to each 
to decide whether they will, or will not, seek the benediction 
of the Church. 


But a far more important witness was the Registrar 


General, who, for nearly forty years has ably superin- 
tended the operation of the existing marriage law; and 
whose evidence alone is, in my 2— sufficient to 
secure the rejection of Mr. Blennerhassett’s proposal. 
Mr. Graham stated that some Roman Catholic priests 
and some Nonconformist ministers had lately expressed 
to him awish to dispense with the presence of the 
Registrar at Dissenting marriages; they representing 
that their congregations thought it hard that their 
ministers could not alone solemnise marriages, as well 


aus the clergy of the Establishment. He was, however, 


of opinion that there was no just ground for this 
complaint,” and that it was unadvisable to make the 


alteration. In giving reasons for this opinion, he 
described the precautions taken under the existing law 
to secure the safe custody of marriage registers, and 
said that he considered the system of — by 
approved civil officers much preferable to the 

ractice in Ireland,” where this important duty is con- 

ded to Dissenting ministers. If the ministers of 5,200 
Dissenting cha licensed for were em- 
powered to 21 as is done by the Established 
clergy, 10,400 ks must be furnished for their use; 
and “these important public records would not be in 
the same safe custody that registers of marriages now 
are.“ What follows is still more important :— 


I think that departure from the present ce would 
be most — an average there d not be five 
marriages reco in each book in each year. In a register 
book containing 500 entries, a century would before 
it was filled; during that time, entrusted to the care of 
officiating ministers, frequently changing, what would be- 
come of them? Then, also, how would the facts be re- 
corded? I answer, in many cases in a manner most — 
and most inaccurate. Ecolesiastics, from the experience 
have had of them, cannot be considered expert at what may 
be termed this civil duty of registration. During the last 
twenty-three years I have seen the copies of registers made 
annually by upwards of 12,800 clergy of the Established 
Church ; they are bad 2 and ve — 1 and ex- 

5 mistakes the e, rendering t 
MIL diminished value as — accord atta 
vellous. 

At one period Parliament seems to have entertained the 
same opinion; for births, deaths, and marriages were not 

i by ecclesiastics from the year 1653 to 1694. In 
accordance ah an 1* in 1653, “an —4 Any 4 honest 
person was chosen by inhabitants chargeable e , 
to be called The Parish Register, sworn before a neigh. 
bouring magistrate, to register all births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, instead of the clergy. . . . . 

If the cl of the Church of England, who have gene- 

received an excellent education, in many instances 
— An this duty in a manner far from satisfactory, what 
is to be of the ministers of these 5,200 places 
of religious worship registered for the celebration of 
marriages ? 

This Jast inference of the Registrar-General may be 
objected to by some, as not being justified by facts; but 
he adds the statement that, when the Commission was 
appointed in 1838 to collect non- hial registers, it 
was necessary to reject many of those belonging to 
Nonconformist congregations, because they were so 
carelessly kept as to be worthless as evidence.“ 

It has been objected that the attendance of — —.— 
at Episcopal churches would necessitate a multiplication 
of those functionaries, and, therefore, a great increase 
of ex e. It has, perhaps, not occurred to those who 
would banish the Registrar from Dissenting chapels that 
that also would be a costly proceeding; but they will 
find in Mr. Graham’s evidence figures showing the addi- 
tional expense which would be occasioned wi allowing 
Dissenting ministers to act as registrars. hat is far 
more important, he has pointed out the impossibility of 
obtaining regularly from Dissenting ministers the 
required returns, and, as a co uence, the probability 
that the national record of marriages would be incom- 
plete and unreliable. “Therefore,” he concluded, “I 
am a strong advocate for the marriages of Roman 
Catholics — Nonconformists continuing to be recorded 
as at present by the civil registration officers, rather 
than by the ecclesiastics.” 

I strongly suspect that, if the opinion of the Somerset 
House authorities were ascertained, it would be found 
that, besides being unwilling to withdraw the Regis- 
trar from the Dissenting chapels, they would like to 
compel his attendance at the Episcopal churches. At 
any rate, there is a e in the istrar-General's 
evidence which all justify such a wish. For of the 
registering of marriages in duplicate he suggestively 
8476 — 

3 4 1 9 the Established Church — * 

m this du registering marria in duplicate, they 
might, — de induced to make ese important records 

legible than at present; for now, 
ting of the ecclesiastics, names fre- 

uently cannot be read, and, ery oy in the General 

„in future years, the names 

are ht for, t as they ought to be, they cannot be 

found. In attem to obviate this, many duplicate names 

or aliases are entered in the Great General Index of 

Marriages, causing much trouble. The Civil Registrars of 
Marriages write much more legibly. 


I submit that these are objections which cannot be 
disposed of by the suggestion that they ride to death” 
any principle of Nonconformists They are objections 
which may be urged by a Churchman, no less than b 
a Dissenter; and until they have been met it will be 
unnecessary for me to discuss any of the side issues 
raised by some of your correspondents. 

Mr. Flower thinks that, if the law be altered, the 
choice lies between requiring the 1 attendance 
at church, as well as chapel, or spensing with his 
attendance at both. I can assent to either; but to the 
latter only on one condition. There must be the same 
guarantees for the legality of the ceremony, and for 
accuracy of registration, as are provided by the existing 
law. s your v practical correspondent, “ Fair 
Play and Good Work, suggests, let the parties, in all 
cases, make the required declarations, and sign the 
register, at the Registrar’s office, and then, when they 
like, and where they like, add to the legal forms what 
religious service they like. That would be a — 
logical, and safe solution of the problem. For myself— 
and Iam writing unofficially, and for myself alone—I 
would rather wait till the law can be altered for the 
better, than favour an alteration doubtful in principle, 
and likely to lead to unfortunate results. 

Your obedient servant, 
J CARVELL WILLIAMS. 

London, Feb. 23, 1880. 
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To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—Having been a Registrar of Marriages for 
—— years I may perhaps be allowed a word on this 
subject. 

In the town for which I act, and which in 1871 con- 
— 3 —— — —— than eed there are seven 
0 censed for the solemnisation of marriages—.e., 
aot * Co ional, Wesl Primitive Metho- 
dist, Methodist New Connexion, Methodist Free Church, 
at Roman —— a ＋ Mr. Arr. Bill 

e it a register · of marriages for each of these 
places of worship would have to be provided, so that 
instead of one book containing the record of all the 


marriages, there would be (including a separate register 
a at the Superintendent Registrar’s office) 
eight registers. 


ere, too, on several occasions the marriage cere- 
mony has been ormed bya layman. I have not 
yet seen Mr. Blennerhassett’s Bill—but who would record 
the marriage in that case, and how is the difficulty of 
marriages in country churches where there is no resi- 
dent minister to be got over 
I hope our friends will not lose sight of what appears 
to me to be one of the most important points, the 
accuracy of the record and the safe keeping of the 
registers. At present the istrar is under the con- 
trol of the istrar-General, the slightest inaccuracy 
in an entry is vered, and under heavy penalties the 
Registrar is bound to be particularly careful in the dis- 


ch of his duties. 

Whether the presence of a Registrar at the ceremony 
be * with or not, is it not desirable that the 
record of every marriage (as of a birth or death) should 
be made by a person appointed by the State, who should 
be responsible to, and be liable to be removed by, the 
State for carelessness and inefficiency, or other just 


cause P 
Some objection ap to be raised to the sz. 


tion of Mr. Oarvell Williams as to ~~ 

ing marriages at Episcopal churches on the ground of 
the extra expense which would be caused by the increase 
of the number of istrars. I don't see the force of 
this objection. If the Registrar-General appointed an 
additional istrar here to-morrow, no extra expense 
would be caused to the State, or to the persons married ; 
the loss would be mine—the fee of fiveshillings going 
into another Registrar’s pocket instead of mine. 

We Nonconformists may be pretty well assured that 
the Bill is not likely to become law this Session. Some 
of us are sanguine enough to hope that Disestablish- 
ment will come before long, and then this question, with 
others quite as important,can be put right. I am in- 
clined to think that this piecem legislation has the 
effect of postponing the . question. 


am, &c., 
February 21, 1880. CIVIS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—I am much disappointed at the tone of several 
of the letters sent to you on thesubject of the proposel 
amendment of the existing Marriage Acts. Evident! 
the writers thought more ef the fees paid to the Civil 
Registrar than of the injustice done to religious equality 
by his forced presence at every marriage solemnised 
in any Nonconformist place of worship, Protestant or 
Catholic, excepting Quakers or Jews. 

I hoped that, whenever an alteration in the existing 
Acts came to be proposed, Protestant Nonconformists 
would have gone in strong for a severance of the civil 
part of the marriage contract from the religious, and 
try for a civil registration, in the first place, of 
every — marriage by an officer ap- 

inted for that duty—say the Superintendent 
Registrar, who, when the civil contract had been 
entered into and registered, should be required to issue 
his certificate of such having been done, leaving the 
parties to add, if they desi any religious service in 
any place of us worship, or at the home of either 
oy , and at such time of the day most convenient. In 

he district of which I am Superintendent two-thirds of 
the —— taking place there are solemnised in the 
try Office. At every such marriage the Superin- 
tendent Registrar has to be present, but receives no 
* or fee for such presence. I therefore trust 
hat whatever alteration may be made in existing Acts, 
this injustice may be rectified. What makes this 
gratuitous but forced attendance more grievous is that, 
as all marriages must take place between eight and 
twelve, the most valuable part of the day is taken up 
and lost for any other purpose. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
sia 8. 8. 


THE CHURCH TIMES anv tue CENSUS or 1851. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. The Church Times of the 20th inst. has an article 
on“ Mr. Bright and Dissent,” written with a view to 
discount the statements made by him in his address at 
Union Chapel, Islington. To the portion of that article 
bearing on the census of 1851, I desire to direct the 
attention of your readers. 

(I) Mr. Bright claimed that “half the population, 
measured by those who attend places of worship on 
Sundays, are Nonconformists,” a statement concerning 
which your contemporary says that it “ was not true in 
1851, and there is no reason whatever to suppose that 
things have become more favourable to Dissent since 
then.” In 1851 the total attendances at the services of 
the Established Church were 3,773,474, whilst those at 
the various Nonconformist services amounted to 
3,487,558. Of the practical difference between these two 
sets of figures, your readers will judge. 

(2.) Referring to the recent statistics of Nottingham- 
shire published by Mr. Goodeve Mabbs, the Church 
Times compares the present provision in the county 
town with what it was in 1851. It is stated that during 
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that interval the Church accommodation has more than 
doubled, whereas the Dissenting accommodation has 
increased by scarcely more than one half, the contrast 
between the state of things at the two periods being 
“marvellous.” The figures quoted show * a the 
Established Church increased from 8 buildings and 
7,042 sittings in 1851, to 21 buildings and 14,724 sittings 
in 1879; whereas the Free Churches have increased from 
29 buildings and 19,905 sittings in 1851, to 55 buildings 

with 30,791 sittings in 1879. It is thus evident that 

since 1851 there has been extraordinary activity in 
church building in the old borough of Nottingham. 
But why did not your contemporary quote the facts 
from Mr. Mabbs’ book referring to the whole county of 
Notts? Simply because they would have su ed 
evidence that things have become “ more favourable to 
Dissent” since 1851, as the following quotation from 
p. 31 shows : “Of the 194,976 sittings in the county, 
the Established Church provides 90,003, and the Free 
Churches supply 104,973. The relative proportions 
— — Church 46:16 per cent., and Free 
Churches 53°84 per cent. In 1851 the Established 
Church provided 76,960 sittings, and the Free Churches 
supplied 83,274 sittings. The relative proportions at 
that time were thus 48 per cent. for the former, and 52 
percent for the latter. Thus the Established Church, 
with a numerical increase of 13,003 sittings, has lost 
about two per cent. in proportion to the whole number 
existing ; whilst the Free Churches, with an increase 
of 21,699 sittings, have 82 about two per cent. 

Similarly, on p. 83, Mr. Mabbs shows that in Derbyshire 
the Established Church has increased her sittings by 
nearly 16,000, and the Free Churches by about 39,000 
during the same time; so that out of every hundred 
existing sittings the Established Church provided four 
less in Derbyshire in 1876 than she did in 1851, and 
provides two less in Nottinghamshire than she then did. 

(3.) After having founded an argument upon the figures 
of 1851 in favour of the greater progress of the Esta- 
blished Church in the town of Nottingham, the Church 
Times does its best to discredit the census returns of 
that year in order to depreciate Dissent. It claims that 
Mr. Mabbs has shown the fallaciousness of the returns 
then obtained, because a discrepancy exists between the 
number of cha in Notts returned as existing in 
1851 plus those n to have been built since, and the 
number in existence in 1879. ** is true that ‘ong 3 
points out this di but, again, Why no 
the writer in the Church Times give the whole of the 
case as stated by Mr. Mabbs? On page 13 of his book 
Mr. Mabbs says: —“ Since the inaccuracy appears to 
be confined to the number of places of worship, and not 
to extend to the sittings, it is probably a clerical error. 
This is the more likely when it is borne in mind that 
whereas, according to the returns of 1851, the average 
sittings in each place of worship over the whole country 
was 296, and the present Nottinghamshire average 1s 
292, in 1851 the average (in Nottinghamshire) was 
stated at only 256.“ Mr. Mabbs having thus pointed out 
a limited and local inaccuracy in the returns, which does 
not extend to the sittings, nothing surely could be less 
logical and warrantable than to jump to the conclusion 
that, therefore, the whole census is unreliable. But 
truly “a drowning man will catch at a straw.” It is 
not surprising that, on the basis of this conclusion, the 
writer in the Church Times proceeds to reconstruct the 
Census of 1851 “ out of his own head.” 

If, however, the census of 1851 was in any respects 
inaccurate, there is the greater reason for advocating 
the taking of a correct census of religious accommoda- 
tion next year. On the contention of the Church Times, 
the results would favour the Established Church. 

Jam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
February 24, 1880. VERAX. 


DR. WARDLAW AND THE INQUIRER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent, 


Srr,—The Inquirer of Feb. 14 contained a paragraph 
which may have esca red your notice, or which, perhaps, 
you have not considered worthy of remark. Let me 
quote it in full :-— 

The Nonconformist is publishing a series of biographical 
articles, entitled “‘ Nineteenth Century Pioneers.” The sub- 
ject of the sketch last week was Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, 
formerly of Glasgow. It is not a little noteworthy that, 
while the writer gives a copious account of the ecclesiastical 
controversies in which Dr. Wardlaw was engaged, and re- 
cords several trivial details of his earlier life, there is not a 
single word in reference to the once famous Unitarian con- 
troversy in which Dr. Wardlaw was the champion of 
Orthodoxy against the Rev. James Yates, then Unitarian 
minister of Glasgow. Does this mean that while Mr. Yates’ 
lectures have gained in reputation with the lapse of time, 
Orthodoxy itself has so greatly modified in tone that it is no 
longer proud of the somewhat truculent tone of Dr. Ward- 
law's lectures? Is it a tacit acknowledgment that the 
Trinitarian side of the question, as in the case of the still 
more famous Liverpool controversy, was not quite so effec- 
tively presented as the Unitarian side? In any case, Mr. 
Yates’s lectures are models of clear, strong, calm reasoning 
and scholarly criticism, and his book should be kept before 
the public and sold at a cheaper rate. 

Some of our public men are famous for their happy 
ift of inventing phrases or discovering epithets, whose 
tness the world perceives instinctively, and admires. 

But the author of this paragraph has brought out of 
his mental treasury an epithet so grossly inappro- 
priate that one wonders by what unhappy chance he 
imagined it, and so unjust and offensive that it is diffi- 
cult to read it calmly. The tone of Dr. Wardlaw’s 
lectures—of any of his controversial writings—can be 
called“ somewhat truculent“ only on the principle of 
lucus a non lende. Uf ever man studied on the rule, 
„ suaviler in modo, fortit ein re it was Dr. Wardlaw, | 
But his gentleness was not softness. He could and did | 
write strongly; but his strength was calm and self. 
possessed, never passionate or unbridled. And this it 
was that gave him the immense power whieh he wielded in 


Aan 52 Vie., cap. 103. see, 1, a copy of which section is 


the many controversies of his day. His opponents could 
never detect in his words any trace of spite or malice, 
orany other unworthy feeling, by which they could 
neutralise the force of his keen, clear logic. ey felt 
that in him the Christian sentiment dominated the 
intellectual gladiatorship. And however uncomprom- 
ising he was in analysing and exposing what he believed 
to be error, no one could fail—so far as I know, no one 
ever did fail—to ise the spirit of honour and fair- 
ness which pervaded Eis writings. To call anything that 
he ever wrote “truculent,”—fierce, savage, or cruel,—is 
an offence which it is not easy to forgive, 

The writer of the sketch of Dr. Wardlaw, it appears, 
made no reference to the once famous Unitarian con- 
troversy in which Dr. Wardlaw was the champion of 
Orthodoxy,” and from his silence the Inquirer suggests 
certain inferences. But the critic should have re- 
membered the object of these sketches. They are 
avowedly sketches of the “ Pioneers” of religious 
liberty in this century, men “who have striven, under 
difficulties hardly realised by the present generation, 
to uphold the rights of conscience and free thought, 
extend the boundaries of religious freedom, or emanci- 
pate the nation from the shackles of sacerdotalism and 
superstition.” They do not profess “to follow any 
definite plan,” but, the editor says, “to discuss the per- 
sonal qualities and public virtues of men whose lives 
were imbued with a noble purpose along the lines we 
have indicated.” I know nothing of the authorship of 
the sketches. But those words are explicit, and leave 
no room for any of the inferences which the Inquirer 
suggests. 

here is one lesson which the passage quoted above 
from the Inquirer should teach us, and that is, to 
beware lest our charity should so express itself as even 
to seem to leave our orthodoxy in doubt. Itis well 
that we should applaud all that we approve in the 
writings of Unitarians, and accept with thankful- 
ness their contributions to such beliefs as we hold in 
common—some of them of great importance. It is well, 
too, that we should rejoice in every approach which 
some of them make to our higher conceptions of the 
character ae — of Christ. But we dare not make 
light of the difference between their highest conceptions 
of the man Christ Jesus and our conception of Him as 
Incarnate God. Here we must take our stand, and 
with all respect and charity towards Unitarians, we 
must leave them in no doubt as to our position. 

I am not without fear that we are ourselves to blame 
somewhat in this matter. Though I don’t often see the 
Inquirer, I seldom do see it without finding quotations 
from writers or papers that are supposed to ortho- 
dox, in which the editor finds some encouragement to 
Unitarianism. The other day he characterised some 

‘rson or paper as semi-orthodox ; and I have ever since 

en puzzling . with the question, What is semi- 
— — ? and I give it up —I can’t make it out. 
Of this Jam sure, that the absence of reference to Dr. 
Wardlaw’s “ Discourses on the Socinian Controversy ” 

is no proof of your semi-orthodoxy. A semi-orthodox 
Nonconformist and Independent would have no nght to 
exist. It could have no right to be regarded as the 
representative or spokesman of those great Evangelical 
communions which form the mass of English Noncon- 
formity. In saying this lam only echoing your own 
words in your first number—words in which you avowed 
your “ aspiration to be so 1 as the chief and 
most authoritative organ of Free Church principles,” 
and also “asa steadfast supporter of the fundamental 
verities of the Christian faith.” 
Jam, yours, Xc., 


Feb. 21, 1880. JOHN KENNEDY. 


CHURCH OF IRELAND & HER CHURCHYARDS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—I have nothing more to say on the subject of 
this controversy than this, that if your reading of the 
law were the correct one, the Irish Church Act of 1869 
did not hand over to us our churches and churchyards 
(both go together) as we believe it did. If “rights for 
burial subsisting in our churchyards” means simply that 
everybody who may die in the parish—Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Independent, Methodist, &e.—has a right 
to interment in the churchyards vested in our Church 
Representative Body (“right to burial created by the 
fact that the death took place within the district,” a 
right by the way that was by no means a general one), 
then nothing has been handed over to us, and we are 
really worse off than before, for previously the State 
maintained our churches and churchyards, now this ex- 
pense has been shifted by the Church Act upon ourselves, 
and that apparently for the benefit of others as well. 
But I do not believe such a reading of the law is correct, 
and no evidence is forthcoming that it is the interpreta- 
tion of the Irish Solicitor General.— Yours, 

J. A. CARR, LL.D., 
Editor Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


(In connection with this letter it may be well for our 
readers to have before them the following official 
Memorandum issued last month :— 

“THE REPRESENTATIVE BODY OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
Memorandum as to the Burial of Persons, not members of 


the Church of Ireland, in Burial Grounds vested in the 
Representative Church Body. 
Under the provisions of the 11th chapter of the statutes 
of 1879 for the management of burial grounds, ‘The care 
of all burial grounds vested by the Commissioners of Church 


_ 'Temporalities in the Representative Body is hereby entrusted | 


to the ministers and churchwardens of the several churches | 


to which the same are respectively annexed, but subject to | 


the control of the Representative Body.’ 

Non the Representative Body, pursuant to the power 
so Vested in it, hereby informs the several ministers and 
churchwardens so entrusted as aforesaid, that the provisions 
contained in the Burial Grounds Amendment Act, 1868, 


hereunder printed, are still in force and ought to be ob- 
served :— 
1. That whenever, after the passing of this Act, any 
n who at the time of his or her death shall not have 
a member of and in communion with the United Church 
of England and Ireland shall be buried as of right within any 
churchyard or graveyard, the soil or freehold whereof shall 
be vested in any rector, vicar, or other incumbent, it shall 
be lawful for the re or minister of the religious denomina- 
tion to which such person shall have belonged at the time of 
his or her death, and he is hereby empowered to attend such 
burial and to read such prayers or orm such burial service 
at the grave in such churchyard 8 as is usual and 
at burials of persons belonging to such religious 
denomination: and an wilfully obstructing such 
prayers or Burial Service shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour: Provided always, that such prayers shall not 
be read nor such Burial Service ormed either wholly or 
in part during the time of the celebration of Divine service 
or any rite or ceremony of the said United Church, or 
during the catechising or other instruction of children or 
young persons in the church or chapel to which such church- 
yard or graveyard belongs, nor within half an hour before 
the commencement or after the conclusion of any such 
celebration, catechising, or instruction, nor during the time 
at which the incumbent or minister of such church or 
chapel, or any other minister or other ecclesiastical person 
8 be 22 the Burial Service in such churchyard 
or graveyard, nor during the ormance of any other 
Burial Service therein. Provided always, that nothing in 
this Act shall confer any right of burial where no such 
right already exists, or shall affect the rights or privileges 
of any ordinary, rector, vicar, or other incumbent.” ” 
“ LL.D.,” writing in the columns of the Jrish Eccle- 
siastical Gazette, of Saturday last, admits that both the 
letter of Mr. Greene, already quoted, and the above 
document, tend to “confirm” our view, rather than 
that which he enunciates and is evidently bent upon 
rendering operative. If there is any reasonable doubt 
upon the matter, let a test case be submitted to the 
decision of the courts ; but let there be no attempt, in 
obscure districts and upon evasive pleas, to perpetrate, 
on such a pretext, isolated acts of oppression.— 
Ep. N. and J.] 


FEEBLE PASTORS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. —In the letter of the Rev. E. J. Hartland, in 
your issue of 5th instant, appeared the following pas- 
sage 

Within the last few days I have had a letter from the sec- 
retary of one of those counties in which Independency found 
its earliest home, in which he says that the country churches 
in his Union, when vacant, will not seek a cultured and effi- 
cient pastor, not because they cannot appreciate and would 
not desire such an one, but because they cannot so support 
him as to ensure his remaining with them a reasonable time. 
They prefer havinga feeble pastor, because they can hope 
to retain him: and this they think better than the weakness 
and division which constant changes in the pastorate are 
almost certain to engender. What cure can there possibly 
be for this state of things, but in the existence of a strong 
national society, which shall help agricultural counties to 
render that assistance to churches they can never give if 
left to themselves ? 


It seems to methat these remarks, however uninten- 
tionally, are calculated to do much damage to the repu- 
tation of the ministry of our poorer churches, especial] 
in cases where, from any cause, a pastor remains with 
his church for any lengthened period. The assertion, if 
simply from an individual, would be of much less con- 
sequence than it now is as the expression of an impor- 
tant officer of one of the Coun.vy Unions endorsed (by 
its adoption) by the General Secretary of the Church- 
Aid and Home Missio Society. As the passage 
stands we of necessity infer that “culture and effi- 
ciency ” are obtainable only for gold; that the days are 
past when the churches may hope for spiritual power 
apart from worldly gear; and, in fact, that the Chris- 
tian ministry has sunk down to a profession the value 
of which is to be measured by cash payments. Looking 
around one, and knowing how much some have given u 
of worldly advantage that they might “ preach Christ,” 
it would seem that both the County Union secretary 
and the Association secretary are judging others some- 
what harshly. Amongst those whose stipends are small 
are there not many men of culture? Are the major 
— of poorly-paid pastors inefficient, and, therefore, 

ow not how to “ feed the flock tk Then why should 
80 sweeping a charge be made ? Upon what grounds 
do these gentlemen bring, without a word to soften it, 
the unbrotherly accusation which they so ruthlessly 
fling out 4 the public against their less fortunate 
fellows? Mr. Hartland owes it alike to poor churches 
and to poor ministers that reason should be shown for 
so strong expression of opinion. 

I had hoped that some abler pen than mine would 
have called attention to this matter in your last number. 
This, I hope, will be accepted as my apology for appa- 
rent delay. I am yours faithfully, 

JO G. NASH. 

Ashley, Market Harborough, Feb., 1880. 


As the above is a kind of communication that ought 
not to remain a whole week unanswered, we have re- 
ferred it to Mr. Hartland, who sends the following 
reply. | 

Sin. —I have no wish to enter into any controversy 
with your correspondent Mr. Nash, but a word or two 
in reply to his letter may not be inexpedient. 

I need hardly say that I intended to make no “sweep- 
ing charge“ against the pastors of our poorer churches ; 
and I do not think the inference your correspondent 
draws is to be fairly, much less “ of necessity,” de- 
duced from my words. I have known many men of 
culture occupying the position of village pastors, and 


some of them have been personal friends whom I have 
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loved and honoured. But they have, from one circum- 
stance or another, been able to retain their position in 

te of their inadequate remuneration. It is evident, 
therefore, that I could not have intended any dishonour 
to such. I hold it to be in the highest degree immoral 
for any man to enter the Christian ministry for the 
sake of gold.“ But it is surely no less wrong for a 
man, who has the means and opportunity of 2 — 
comfortably for his household, to allow his wife an 
children, in their helplessness, to suffer all the ills of 
poverty. To my mind the duty of such a one is clear. 
Very W 

ED 


N J. HARTLAND. 
Memorial Hall, Feb. 25, 1880. 


NOTES FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—All hail to the united journals which bear two 
noble historic names! If the welcome has a far-off 
sound—as if from the ends of the earth—it is none the 
less sincere and hearty for that. I have now received 
three numbers of the new united issue. You need not 
have been fearful of the judgment pronounced upon the 
first ; there must be universal accord as to the extra- 
ordinary merit of the second and the third. The more 
complete division—both in editorial papers and para- 
— upon current news- between the secular matter 
and the religious is somewhat like the arrangement of 
the New York Observer for a number of years past into 
a “religious department and a “ secular department,” 
though, as that is an eight-page paper, it is capable of 
being separated into two journals, one for Sabbath and 
one for week-day reading, which I am afraid, however, 
is not largely done by its subscribers. The ampler 
scope and variety of intelligence in your united sheet is 
very noteworthy. 

The summary of “ American Sayings and Doings” 
in the first two numbers I was s — | lad to see. As 
a constant correspondent, first of the Patriot, and then 
of the English Independent, for fifteen years together, 
anxious to do what Dr. Robert Vaughan once told me 
he should do on his return from the Boston National 
Council—“ lead British Christians into better thoughts 
of us,” I have often been perplexed to select matters for 
comment or information which would neither be old by 
the time my letters were received nor already sufficiently 
noticed in your columns. Very often the expectation 
that the latter would prove true, has led me to leave 
topics of great interest and importance till the former 
came true of them. With a suitable supply of 
American papers—religious and political, of the higher 
class—one of your collaborators could easily prepare in 
London one or more columns gree of the freshest and 
most interesting matter. It could be done there as 
well as in New York. Indeed, it could not be done 
fairly and usefully anywhere from journals published in 
the Atlantic cities alone. The r and compila- 
tions from such sources would not really represent 
American thought aud movement. They represent only 
a modicum of our journalistic ability and enterprise. 
Great interior cities rival, if they do not surpass, those 
of the sea-coast in the fulness, scope, and power of 
their dailies. Chicago is an example, and only an 
example. Depending upon eastern journals, no just 
conception of the country could be obtained. 

For example, in matters political, what is known in 
slang phrase as the Grant boom,“ originating and 
managed in the interior States, can only be understood 
well here. The natural curiosity to see and to compliment 
a much-talked-of political man and an ex-President, after 
a tour such as no other general or president has ever 
made, was utilised, by careful planning before-hand, 
and at great expense, to promote a blind popular furore 
for a third nomination of Grant for the chief magistracy, 
such as was attempted und failed four years since. A 
good deal of the expense was borne by people utterly 
opposed on principle to the third nomination of any 
man, many of them—though earnest Republicans— 

rofoundly disgusted with the Grant administrations. 

o join in a reception and to help make the man Presi- 
dent again are two quite different things. The trick 
attempted was to make them one, whether the people 
would or not. In these very States where the scheme 
had its chief material and strength, there is a vast 
amount of determination to vote for other men. Mr. 
Blaine, of Maine, is unquestionably the first choice of 
this great commonwealth of Iowa, and others after him 
before Grant. Mr. Sherman, the masterly Secretary of 
the Treasury, is undoubtedly the first choice of the 
empire State of Ohio, and other interior States show 
surprisingly vigorous resistance to the foisting of Grant 
upon the electors again. A “reception” was not 
attempted in New York, which it is ed of prime 
importance for the Republicans to carry, but where the 
opposition to machine politics” is v strong and 

-headed; nor in Pennsylvania, Mr. Blaine's irth- 
place, where there is great enthusiasm for him; and 
those arranged for in the South instead show un- 
expected weakness in the “boom” in that quarter. 
The very able men also named for this high office among 
the Republicans gain in popular — one in one 
quarter, another in another; while there is no source of 
new strength for the“ third term” project, and it is 
disastrously weighted by the advocacy and manipula- 
tions of men largely old office-holders under Grant—in 
whom the country has not the necessary confidence. 
Time is steadily against it, though no stone will be left 
unturned by its promoters. I write this as one outside of 
all cliques. Among the men prominently named for 
the nomination, Hon. E. B. Washburne, United States 
Minister at Paris during the Franco-German War, who, 
while Member of Congress (previously), first brought 
General Grant forward as a soldier, and with our Iowa 
Senator Grimes—now deceased—persuaded Mr. Lincoln 
to keep him in place after he had been disappointed in 
hun, it is understood, will have the support of Grant 


men if they fail in their first choice. He is strong 
among our multitudinous German-American population, 
as the Ambassadorial protector of Germans in Paris 
during the siege. 

In our 2 life there are no such great move- 
ments as in late years; perhaps some preoccupation of 
the public mind, and diversion or dispersion in other 
directions of the fervour of the public temperament 
being a sufficient reason therefor. r. Moody, with Mr. 
Sankey, wrought with usual good results in Cleveland— 
the most delightful of Lake cities—in the fall, and is 
now at St. Louis. They do more of their work now in 
churches, and less in great tabernacles. Indeed, it was 
well to pause and ask—Is not American piety, at least 
in centres of dense population, in danger of runnin 
into a religion of crowds rather than of individu 
principle and experience? It is better, of course, to 
save men that way than not at all, but it is best to save 
them in the best way if possible. Christmas festivities 
at the first hindered the work of these beloved brethren 
in St. Louis, and though great good is being accom- 
plished since in various sections of the city, I gather 
that this has forestalled or delayed the widespread and 
comprehensive movement aimed at. 

Just now, throughout our churches, prayer for col- 
leges and institutions of all grades, with personal 
labour for the conversion of students, is the call of the 
hour. The last Thursday of January is the annually ob- 
served day of prayer for this object, and we always 
hear shortly after it of multitudes of educated youth 
consecrating themselves to Christ. Very thrilling and 
sacred axe the experiences through which the Lord leads 
that portion of His people forming college communities 
and seminary communities under Christian influence, 
and the lives of devoted teachers given to the world 
abound in recitals of them. One year, at the famous 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, in Massachusetts, out of 354 
young ladies only nineteen were left unconverted. 

Let me daguerreotype the observance yesterday of 
this annual day of prayer in such a frontier college as 
this. In the fall term there were indications of solid re- 
ligious improvement among our students, and our hopes 
were soberly raised. The winter term Jan 7th. 
Pious young men in the college carry on all the year a 
half-hour daily prayer meeting after tea each — 1 
working day. It is almost coeval with the college itself, 
having been started thirty years ago by young men who 
are now home missionaries, tors, and teachers. From 
the first day of this term this meeting showed new life, 
and a deepened and enriched Christian experience. Those 
interested in personal — 2 lost terror, and others 
beginning to we interes came under its influence. 
— lehoutt for others and personal heart-searchin 
and new realisation of Divine truth went hand in han 
together. Some had evidently begun the new life before 
the day of prayer arrived. Yesterday morning, in place 
of the usual morning prayers in the chapel, I preached 
to the students (some Christian friends from the . 
being also present, by invitation, with the pastors of the 
Congregational, Methodist, and Baptist churches), on 
the impossibility of neutrality in religion. The 

astors assisted in the service; the Methodist preacher 
ollowing me in earnest exhortation. Aftera brief in- 
terval, the students gathered in half-a-dozen sectional 
meetings for prayer and conference, two instructors 
attending and aiding each meeting. Delightful indica- 
tions of the marked presence of the Holy Spirit were 
enjoyed in each gathering. A new sense of sin, deeper 
than in their first conversion, and by no means unsweet, 
has marked the recent religious history of many of 
these young Christians. It is not a common charac- 
teristic of American piety, especially among youth, 
as it once was. Faithful work was done for students, 
who do not experimentally know Christ, and this not 
mechanical or obtrusive, but full of Christian kindness 
and conscience. Several instances of the beginning of 
the new life—as we ho urred. In the afternoon 
there was a united for oitem of the three churches and 
the college, in the Congregational house of worship, for 
addresses and prayer. In the evening these churches 
held their wonted weekly devotional gatherings apart, 
when the seminaries of the land, and especially our own 
college, were not forgotten. Our religious journals will 
tell you more of the results of the day at large. This 
picture of one observance of it may help your Christian 

readers to realise its character. 
Yours ever, GEO. F. MAGOUN. 

Iowa College, United States, Jan. 30. 


THE SOUTHWARK ELECTION AND THE 
PUBLICANS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Some eight or nine years ago, when we had a 
Liberal Government, with a considerable majority in the 
House of Commons, I was conversing on politics with a 

ntleman holding a responsible position in one of the 

rgest London breweries, and amongst other things he 
said, „Mark my words, the next Ministry will be a Con- 
servative one.” On my expressing my surprise and in- 
credulity my friend repeated his remark emphatically, 
adding, “I will tell you the reason why I say so. The 
Government has interfered with the publicans. They 
wish to shorten the hours for keeping the public-houses 
open, and the publicans are against them to a man.” 
But,“ I said, you don’t mean to say that the publi- 
cans are powerful enough to turn the scale at the elec- 
tions? No,“ hereplied; “it is not the publicans alone, 
but the petty tradesmen and shopkeepers, who meet in 
the bar parlour every evening to smoke their pipes and 
take their glass, and these men won't stand any inter- 
ference with their habits. Very many of them are pro- 
fessed Liberals in politics; but they will vote agamst 
the Liberals notwithstanding.” 

The result of the general election proved the truth of 
this gentleman’s prediction, and it has seemed to me 
ever since as one of the most humiliating features of our 
political life that England should be virtually under the 


thumb of the public-house. And Liberals must not de- 
lude themselves that this state of things will be reversed 
at the next generalelection. The Government court the 
public-house. I believe it was one of them who, being 
questioned by a friend as to the course which would be 
taken in reference to the report of the Lords Committee 
on intemperance, replied, “Oh, hang the report; we 
shall do nothing about it.” Of course not, until after 
the election, and then, perhaps, something may be done. 
But there was also a committee appointed to enquire 
into the subject of the connection of Civil Servants with 
the Co-operative Stores. Is that also to be shelved ? 
Oh, no. The Civil Servants have been warned to mind 
what they areabout. Why? To conciliate the shop- 
keepers, who, though like the publicans and their frientls, 
may be Liberals, yet prefer their own personal interests. 
The creed of these people is, the shop first, principles 
second. 

Then the “Claimant’s” friends, who constitute a 
much larger body than is generally thought, are also 
— by the action of the Government on his 

ehalf. 


We may rely on it that if the Liberals are to win at 
the next election they will have to work very hard for it. 
Again, I say, the public-house will be an all-important 
element in the contest. 

Yours, AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Seaton, February 20. 


UNCONTESTED CONSTITUENCIES AND THE 
COMING ELECTION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srtr,—I am sure most Liberals will agree that every 
constituency should be fought at the next election, even 
if it were only in the interest of political education. 
The chief reasons why a walk-over is allowed are—first, 
want of Liberal organisation; secondly, want of good 
candidates, and, thirdly, want of money. My plea is 
chiefly on behalf of county divisions—ljke North Hants 
and East Cheshire—where, for these reasons, there is 
no intention, I believe, of opposing the dominant rule 
of Tories, or the spirited foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. Will no one come to the relief of these Con- 
servative strongholds? Can nothing be done in such 
places by the Li party, where -starved farmers, 
poor shopkeepers, and country Nonconformists 
would rejoice to vote for ‘e, retrenchment, and 
reform? Could not the National Reform Union and 
Central Liberal Association unite and co-operate with 
all other Liberal organisations to find, at least, men and 
money to contest every seat for which, at present, there is 
no candidate P Yours truly, 

SINCERITAS. 


YORKSHIRE AND THE CHURCH-AID SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—I enclose a copy of the circular letter sent to me 
as a minister of a iary church in connection with the 
Yorkshire Congregational Union and Home Missionary 
Society, and a copy of the resolutions forwarded to me as a 
member of the District Committee, from which it will be 
seen that the ordinary income of the society is little more 
than three-fourths of the expenditure, and that, conse- 
quently, the grant to such churches in the several districts 
must be reduced by twenty per cent. These documents 
supply a rather grim comment on the hopes of many of 
us, and the expectations of some, as to what would be in 
this second year of our union with the Church-Aid Society. 

But your correspondent, ‘‘ A Poor Minister,“ is in error, 
I believe, in attributing this state of things to the pride of 
this Union, because a larger sum than we could contribute 
was asked last year from the Central Fund of the Church- 
Aid Society (but not obtained), and from a half-revelation 
made in our District Committee meeting by a gentleman in 
a position to know, a similar request for some additional 
hundreds of pounds is to be made this year. 

Co uently Yorkshire is not “too proud to go a-beg- 
ging,“ though, if it were—if our ministers and churches 
resolved to endure a privation that I, too, believe will be but 
temporary, rather than run the risk of lessening the aid to 
be given to poorer counties—perhaps it would be no great 
reproach. 

hough I have no right to speak for our executive, I 
believe the course referred to has been adopted as the only 
one that will bring home to the churches of the county the 
pressing need for more liberal contributions, and in the con- 
viction that they can, and will, afford them. A milder 
course was taken last year, but it was only partially suc- 


cessful. lam, C. 
A YORKSHIRE MINISTER. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT TOOTING 
AND THE DEFOE MANSE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Si, —I have seen your recent correspondence under this 
head. Any idea of the property at Tooting being transferred 
tothe London Presbytery is surprising, when the following 
facts are looked at. In October, 1877, the pastor of the 
Independent church at Tooting applied for aid from the 
Manse Fund of the English Congregational Chapel Build- 
ing Society, in building the Defoe Manse. The application 
was on the usual printed form of the society, containing 
questions to be answered by friends applying. I will give 
some of these questions, with the answers which Dr. Anderson 
wrote against them: 

at. the pastor a member of the County Association ? ’’— 
10 8. 

Does the Church belong to such Association? — “ Ves.“ 

Does the Association sanction the proposal to build a 
Mauser —“ Tho Manse has never been brought up at a 
meeting of the County Association, but I am sure they 
approve of the scheme; the Chairman and Treasurer have 
subscribed.” 

Is the land finally or provisionally vested in trust? — 
“ Provisionally vested in trust.“ 

„Will you send us a draft of the trust-deed before it is 
completed and executed ? ’—“ Yes.” 

When is it proposed to put it in trust? —“ When the 
manse is erected,” 


. 
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„Do you concur in the accompanying rules, and will the 
church endeavour to them out ? —“ Yes.” 

Among the “ rules” above spoken of is one that no money 
shall be advanced till the p has been vested in trust. 

The Committee of the Chapel- Building Society accord- 
ingly voted such aid as the replies and the incipient state of 
their fund for helping manses seemed to justify. The usual 
gratuitous professional guidance was freely rendered ; and I 
understood from the pastor that it was found of much ser- 
vice. The society has not yet been asked to pay its aid; 
nor has the draft trust-deed yet been sent for examination. 

Iam, Sir, yours ew rr 


y, 
HAS. E. CONDER. 
Memorial Hall, 25th Feb., 1880. 


a — — 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH & MANSE BUILDING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Sir,—With thanks for the report in your admirable jour- 

nal, on the 19th February, of the twenty-sixth anniversary 

of the English Chapel Building Society in the City Temple 
on the 12th, I beg a little further space for one or two exp 
nations. 

In the very appropriate address of the chairman, Mr. H. 
Richard, M. P., after a very just reference to the labours of 
Mr. Thomas Wilson, these words occur: “ After his death, 
chapel building was left in the country to accident and indi- 
vidual liberty till 1853 ’’—the date of the formation of the 
above society. As meant by Mr. Richard these words are 
correct, but for the casual reader they require some 
addition; for, so read, they 1 to that society more 
honour than it can claim, while they do not render the 
honour due to others. They even fail to give all the credit 
that belongs to Mr. Wilson; for before his death he had 
80 inoculated a few with his own t, that he was able to 
crown his life’s work with the first attempt at specific 
organisation in aid of church building. Hence arose the 
Metropolitan Fund, or the Metropolitan Chapel Buildi 
Society, to whose efforts we owe the erection of York- 
Chapel, Lambeth, and the first Westminster Chapel, where 
Mr. Martin laboured so long and 80 4 site of 
which building was afterwards utilised, in Mr. s time, 
by the erection of the much larger and more commanding 
structure, the pulpit of which is so well occupied by his 
worthy successor, Mr. Simon. This first —— 1 did 
not very long survive ita founder, but was followed, in 1848, 
by the formation of the London C Building Society, 
chiefly through the earnest efforts of M’Eusebius Smith and 
Mr. Charles Gilbert, the thirty-first anniversary of which 
society was held at Abney-park Chapel on the 23rd inst. 

Lancashire, led by Mr. G. H , soon followed the 
example of London in respect to that a The English 
Society was formed in 1853, to take in other parte of 
England and the Anglicised districts of Wales. It has since 
opened its columns for help in Ireland and the colonies; 
and to the building of churches has recently added that of 
manses. 

The third resolution at the annual meeting on the 12th 
inst. was framed specially with a view to the two societies 
that were formed before tho English, and to all other district 
societies that have since risen. It closes with these words: 
—This meeting would suggest for the consideration of our 
various church-building societies prayerful mutual consulta- 
tion, with a view to a still more vigorous effort throughout 
the land in aid of suitable Congregational church building.“ 
As your report contains no special reference to this part of 
that resolution may I be permitted to add a word or two in 
explanation. 

* Prayerful.”"—If any work needs to be laid before God 
for His guidance and help, it is church building, and that 
for two great reasons. One is the immense difficulty of the 
work, which only His blessing can enable us satisfactorily to 
surmount; the other is the special danger in a work, which 
appeals so obviously and effectively to the senses, and is 
instrumental in advancing certain incomes, being under- 
taken in our own strength, in a worldly spirit, to the peril of 
our spiritual life. Never let us forget the Divine warning, 
„Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
who build it.” 

“ Mutual consultation.“ -None are fully competent to meet 
in wise council in this work except those who have had much 
and varied experience in it; hence for practical church 
builders to hand over their work to any Assembly that 
had never tried their hands at the thing, would be as big a 
blunder as could well be committed. But could not the re- 
presentatives of our various church building societies add 
much to our common knowledge by mutual consultation ? 
Could we not in that united capacity make an annual 
appeal to all our churches for some annual help to this specific 
work, which united appeal would surely come with greater 
weight than our separateannual circulars? All whorespond 
to such an appeal could appropriate their annual gifts to 
such society as on local or other grounds may seem to them 
to have the prior claim. If our colleges are likely to gain 
by meeting in council, why not our church buildi 
societies ? And if foreign missions, home missions, an 
colleges have aclaim upon our people for annual support, is 
it less so in respect to church and manse building ? 

One other point it may not be inappropriate for me to 
refer to—I mean the secretary's e residence from 
London to Birmingham. All that I will venture to say in 
this letter on that point is that if it had not been for Mr. 
Conder's ability to give daily attendance at the office, I could 
not have entertained the i of residing so far from the 
metropolis ; but the ordinary routine of work being so 
well met by my much esteemed colleague, I have selected 
wey as my future home, because it is the metropolis 
of the Midland Couuties, and the geographical centre of our 
general work, which is exclusively provincial, and by living 
there I shall, with God's help, be all the better able, with less 
expense to the society, to respond to numerous calls for visits 
of counsel and of help. 

Yours truly, J. C. GALLAWAY. 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon-st., London, Feb. 23, 1880. 


— 
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THE LATE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Sik,—Is it possible to get a fairly correct answer to this 
question—** How did the clergy of Liverpool vote at the last 
election? We know how the Liverpool publicans voted ; 
did Bible and Beer get once again into close alliance in sup- 
—— of a Tory? In a word, what has the Church of England 
1 Society achieved in the direction of breaking up 
the disgraceful association of the publicans and the parson, 
so evident in 1874 ? I am, Xc., 
Reading. G. S. R. 


THE PRINCE NAPOLEON MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Sir,—The Dean of Westminster this commented 
on the fact that only one eminent Nonconformist minister 
had signed the memorial against the monument 
in the Abbey. I ventured as a C to assure 
him that in fourteen days the si 2 
Cc ional minister in London could be obtained. 
the 's words have any meaning at all, they imply that 
Nonconformiste, by silence, consent to this insult to the 
French Republic. Is he right or wrong? 
HOWARD EVANS. 


A SAD CASE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—The following facts have lately come under my notice, 
and I think deserve publicity. A country pastor, in the 
course of visitation, met with a young man, who had been 
not long since released from gaol. He had been accused of 
behaving badly to a girl. It appears that he was to some 
extent guilty; but his offence was much lighter than that of 
which fe was accused. For some reason, the clergyman of 
the parish had a grudge against the fellow, and had 
even been heard to say that if he ever him in his power, 
he would make things go badly with him. Accordingly, he 
was present at the trial, urging on the prosecution, and 
doing his utmost to get him severely punished. Conse- 
quently, the lad was sentenced to fifteen months imprison- 
ment. Up to this time he had enjoyed good health, and was 
a fine, strong-looking young fellow. At the expiration of his 
sentence, his legs were swollen with rheumatism, his hands 
covered with broken chilblains, and his whole frame 

nt and emaciated—in short, his constitution is ruined. 

e says that during the whole of his imprisonment no 
chaplain came to visit him, no teaching of any sort was going 
on; and that, whereas, before he went into prison, he knew 
very little, now he has lost what little knowl he had. 
He had saved a few ds, which proves that he was not 
given to drinking, but, of course, all went to pay the ex- 
nses of his trial. Now his p for life are ruined. 

is sad story needs no comment. Could not something be 


done for the poor fellow ? 
I am, Sir, yours, OBSERVER. 
Heather Dean, Bournemouth, Feb. 14, 1880. 


Titerature. 


OUR FUTURE HIGH WAX.“ 


Tux Zulu war, which is to blame for so many things, 
has spoiled this book. One would have fancied 
that Commander Cameron, when he was engaged 
in tracing out in the once romantic, but now, alas 
waste and desolate regions of the Valley of the 
Tigris, the route for a new railway to connect, as 
of old, the East and the West, was not likely to be 
recalled from his purposeful adventures by 
rumours of Zulu victories. Yet so it was; he was 
near Bagdad—Bagdad with its treasury of legends 
and memories, the history of Haroun Al Raschid 
and a hundred others weaving a kind of dim halo 
about it still—when he heard of Isandula, and was 
seized with a passion to go and see what should 
follow in South Africa. We know not whether he 
has aught of precious or of pitiful to tell us of that 
miserable campaign ; but it — made a serious hole 
in this work. tt looks like a long road that leads to 
nowhere in a literary sense; though happily that 
is not true of it in a scientific or commercial 
one. A few days of quiet observation in the city 
of romance and a leisurely journey from Bagdad 
to Bushire might not have yielded much more for 
his practical Appendix, in which he skilfully 
sums up the points in favour of the railway, but 
we should have had some chapters of admirable 
description, and probably one or two funny adven- 
tures. For Commander Cameron can tell a story 
well; he is self-assured, fearless, and observant, and 
can even, as one of his servants said, face the 
devil,” to find only an innocent little owl, and to re- 
store his somewhat cowardly companions to their 
quarters, out of which at last the poor owl had 
been driven. We shall begin at the end instead of 
the beginning, and say that this last chapter, or 
appendix, is remarkably able and valuable. Com- 
mander Cameron has clearly established the pos- 
sibility of the new link of intercommunication. 

In no part of the world would a railway have such im- 

rtant political and commercial results as the Indo- 

editerranean, whose future course I have in these 
endeavoured to trace; in scarcely any would a line of such 
length and importance meet with so few physical difficulties 
to be overcome, and be constructed at so small a cost, and 
with so great a pect of financial success 
Everywhere during our journey we found the people anxious 
for the construction of roads and railways; and at Tripoli, 
Urfa, Diarbekr, and elsewhere, we found people of wealth 
and position who were willing not only to aid in their con- 
struction by moral support, but who would also invest money 
in the undertaking. All power of initiation has, however, 
been crushed out of the mass of the people; and it will be 
necessary for the inception of public works that support be 
found in Western Europe. I have lately heard from Con- 
stantinople that a number of entrepreneurs and promoters of 
companies are there, all trying to get concessions for railways 
and other public works in different parts of the Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan, but that most of these people are 


needy speculators who only want the grants they ask for in 
order to make money for themselves, and so that they can 


* Our Future Highway. By Verney Lovett Cameron, C. B, 
D.C.L., Commander Royal Navy, &c. In Two Volumes. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


line their pockets, are perfectly indifferent as to whether 
railways are ever constructed or not. 

The Armenians, it would seem, are showing 
powers of independent development, and they 
will aid usin a more substantial and thorough- 
going manner than wily Christian Greeks; and 
Commander Cameron goes on to say: 


countries through which it will pass. It may be well sup- 

that if we alleviate the sufferings of the Armenians, 
they in return will aid us in our desires. A new line of 
communication which would not compete with the old ones, 
but which would supplement them and aid them, would be 
of inestimable use, even al h the Indian official mind 
is not ripe to see it. They admit that Himalayan tea would 
use this route; if it answered for Himalayan tea, we should 
soon find other teas, coffee, indigo, and more valuable ucts 
following the same line. That the telegraph will alwa 
anticipate mails is true, but, nevertheless, the more rapi 
mails can be conveyed, the ter will be the benefit to the 
official, the commercial, and the social world. The Persian Gulf 
is far cooler than the Red Sea for the greater portion of the 
year, and the months in which it is better are those in which 
no one goes out to, or returns from India, unless forced to 
do o. Consular reports are too long to quote, and 
masses of figures convey little to the mind, but those who 
care for statistics may study them with advantage, and 
will, I am certain, be convinced that the country not only is 
much richer at present than it is supposed to be, notwith- 
standing its mal- nt, but that its comparative 
poverty arises chi from the want of proper means of 
communication. é‘ 

Commander Cameron may look for not a little 
opposition to his pro s, and that from influential 
quarters; but he will, we fancy, come near to 
holding his own, and certainly he has stated the 
case with clearness and width of knowledge; and if 
he does not convince, he will not fail to make his 


opponents respect him. 


With respect to the purely literary aspects of the 
work, it is something of a disappointment. It lacks 
the novelty and the incidents of his former book, 
and it may be one is apt to * it unfairly by too 
ready comparison. ut it does not flow very 
sweetly, it does not charm, and several recent books 
of Eastern travel have assuredly done this; so that 
unfavourable comparisons may chance to be made. 
We remember especially one American who con- 
veyed into his descriptions something of Oriental 
clearness as well as glow. And he did Bagdad, 
which Commander Cameron has not done. But one 
criticism is inevitable, and is sure to bear against 
the book—it is wholly out of proportion. Why did 
Commander Cameron devote so much space to 
Cyprus and the start, and linger on so many un- 
important points in the earlier part of the way? 
We mean in the book. These have been overdone ; 
and there is hardly anything fresh to be said. 
Here is a piquant account of a dinner at Jerablus, 
—and there are many similar bits :— 

The news of a European visitor soon spread round about, 
and all whose age or position entitled them to do so gathered 
in the hut to gossip and stare. The conversation, as usual, 
a on the war, and on what England was going to do 
for Turkey. It was often very difficult to evade the searching 
home questions put by these shrewd people, as to why we 
did not assist Turkey before, and declare war with Russia. 
The best way I found to turn their attention from the war 
was to talk about hopes of reforms in the Government and 
the railroad. They all seemed anxious to have a railroad or 
some better means of communication with the outer world 
than they then possessed. Mohammad Pasha’s elder wife, 
for he two, took in all the discussions. sitting down 
amongst us and ing her pipe, and altogether taking A 
very different part from that usually ascri to Eastern 
women. 


and in the centre was a h platter on which 
was a of rice deluged with — surmounted by 
1 sheep chopped up into little pi without 


any regard to joints or proportions of fat, lean, and 
K . i J cies by small bowls 
of lentil soup, one to every two or three persons, 
and plates, on each of which was a dismembered fried fowl. 
Huge piles of Arab bread, which are served on napkins, com- 
pleted the set-out. Wooden spoons were supplied to eat the 
soup with, but when I produced a knife and fork for my 
own use, I was overruled by the united voice of the com i 
and had to join in with my fingers. The way in which the 
pile melted away before the joint attack of a dozen hungry 
men'was marv ; a sort of second course of stewed figs and 
honey was brought in soon after we begun, and figs, mutton, 
honey, rice, fowls, and soup were impartially mixed together 
by the company. When appetites were ap „ each 
washed his fingers and made way for others who were wait- 
ing. An old gentleman who sat on my right was much put 
out that I did not eat as fast as the rest, — kept on selecting 
what he considered choice morsels, and putting them in my 
mouth, sometimes making a ball of rice and ghee, dipping it 
in the honey, and administering it whether I would or not, 
and then following up the attack with a fragment of mutton 
or chicken, or a 8 of soup. The menkind having 
finished, the dishes were taken away, and the carpet lifted up, 
with the fragments in it, and spread out again in the 
women’s quarters, where they and their children made their 
meal off the remains. Coffee, tobacco, and yarns were then 
the order of the day, or rather of the night, for some little 
time, the people not belonging to the household soon 
leaving. 

Commander Cameron has not taken from his great 
reputation by this book, nor will he greatly add to 
it. After his adventurousjourney across Africa, the 
story of which he told with so much simplicity and 
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effect, this record is, on the whole, tame; and he 


public expectation, rather than bear the penalty of 
any positive fault of his own. 


— — — 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH.* 


In the preface to his ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth 8. Mr. 
Clodd tells us that the object of his book is to 
present in compendious form a sketch of the life and 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, viewed from a purely 
historical standpoint.” By a purely historical 
standpoint’ he means a standpoint which regards 
the supernatural as mythical. Notwithstanding 
the rejection of the supernatural, he thinks it pos- 
sible both to supply an ‘‘ adequate and consistent 
explanation of the career of Jesus and to preserve 
«‘ reverence for His character and sympathy with 
His teaching.“ On this latter ground he credits 
himself with a‘‘ constructive aim. It will thus be 
seen that we have before us another life of Christ 
of the type of those of Strauss, Renan, and consorts, 
with this difference—that Mr. Clodd is animated by 
a desire to subserve high practical, rogers pur- 
poses to which, at all events, some of his predeces- 
sors were strangers. He is anxious, like Keim, to 
build up morally and religiously whilst pulling 
down historically and intellectually. So far he 
deserves our sympathy ; and if his conviction that 
science has rendered the recognition of the mira- 
culous untenable were well-grounded, the effort 
made by him would merit the hearty thanks of all 
who are interested in the spiritual progress of 
humanity. We wish we could gofurther than this 
in our praiseof Mr. Clodd, but we cannot. It will 
now be our business to say why. Owing, however, 
to the narrow limits assigned to this notice, our 
remarks must needs be very fragmentary. 

We will refer, first of all, to one or two more 
formal defects of the book. Though professedly a 
Life of Christ, 183 pages out of 377 are devoted 
to an introductory sketch of Jewish history. To 
give some account of the conditions out of which 
Jesus arose was wise; but to extend it to such a 
length was a mistake. Everything in the intro- 
duction fitted to throw light on the career of Christ 
might have been easily compressed into a score or 
so of pages. Mr. Clodd should have taken to heart 
the last verse of the motto which he has selected 
from the Maccabees: Here then will we begin the 
story; only adding thus much to that which hath 
been said, that it is a foolish thing to make a long 
prologue, and to be short in the story vwtself. 
A second defect is that the discussion of the 
sources of our knowledge of Jewish history and of 
the history of Jesus is reserved till the narrative has 
got well under way. This is most indefensible, es- 
pecially in one who claims to be writing from a 
„purely historical point of view, and accepts the 
methods and principles of modern criticism. 
A third defect is that there is either too much 
or too little criticism—too little to satisfy such as 
refuse to pin their faith on the writer, too much 
for those who look for a simple ‘‘ constructive ” 
narrative, too much, in particular, for the young 
readers, whom he has in view. 

The very first sentence of Mr. Clodd's preface 
contains a petitio —s He assumes that the 
point of view which rejects the supernatural in the 
Bible is alone historical—* purely historical. We 
are aware, indeed, that according to Strauss, Baur, 
and most of the so-called critical school, human 
history is an unbroken chain of natural causes and 
effects ; but we do not know that as yet any one 
has established his right to take the correctness of 
this view for granted. Whatever has actually 
occurred may claim to be historical; and whether 
there have been or not actual miraculous occurrences 
is a matter of evidence. Any writer is, of course, at 
liberty to try to give a consistent and adequate ex- 
planation of historical phenomena without taking 
into consideration causes recognised by others. Mr. 
Freeman, for example, might have chosen to try to 
account for the state of England in the twelfth cen- 
tury, without recognising the Norman Conquest ; 
but if he spoke of his point of view as though it 
alone were purely historical, people would 
simply ridicule him. To our mind it is just 
as unfair to treat the naturalistic view of the 
life of Christ as alone properly historical. The 
use of the word “ constructive” is also open to 
objection, though not to the same degree. In a 
sense, Mr. Clodd is doubtless anxious to con- 
struct ;’’ but most people would consider his book 
mainly destructive. At all events, a writer who 
makes a clean sweep of that element which, 
in the view of the Church, give to Christ His 
specific and peculiar dignity, and then because he 
r-tains other elements, styles his work constructive, 
should not wonder if his use of the word constructive 
excites surprise. 


— 


* Jesus of Nazareth. Embracing a Sketch of Jewish History 
to the time of His Birth, By Edward Clod l. London: C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 1880. 


will no doubt have to pay the penalty of a high | 


Whilst reading Mr. Clodd’s book we have often 
involuntarily asked ourselves whether he appre- 
ciated the extent to which the writers, on whose 
authority he relies for critical purposes, have 
been 2 by philosophical preconceptions 
as to what history must We are the 
more curious on this point, because if, as we judge 
to be the fact, Mr. Clodd believes in the reality of 
fellowship with God through prayer—.e., a fellow- 
ship in which God moves towards man in response 
to man’s movement towards Him, he implicitly 
admits what he explicitly opposes, namely, the 
supernatural. Is there any difference in principle 
between special Divine action called out by human 
prayer, considered as action, and the Divine action 
commonly designated miraculous? And is not the 
resulting interference with the course of the inner 
life as real an interference, in its way, with the 
course of the world as are the miracles of Christ? 
To us both seem encompassed by the same difficul- 
ties. And if Mr. Clodd agree with his scientific and 
critical authoritiesin regarding fellowship with God 
as altogether a subjective affair, the interest he 
seeks to awaken for Christ is robbed of its chief 
motive. Christ's first and great aim was to reunite 
God and man, and if any confidence whatever can 
be placed in the reports of His words, He held that 
God seeks men, as well as that men are to seek 
God. If Christianity does not mean this, the labour 
spent on the history of its founder is, in the main, 
labour thrown away. 

There is a great deal of naive dogmatism in Mr. 
Clodd’s book—dogmatism, too, regarding things 
which are very far from being settled. What shall we 
say to such assertions as that ‘‘ science now makes 
clear the whilom secret of the transmission of 
character from parents to offspring? or, that 
men advance everywhere towards belief in one 
Almighty Being (p. 14)? or that science has 
shown that the unlikenesses between men them- 
selves, as grouped into races or as separate one from 
another, which we note in their customs and 
beliefs as in their faces and skins, arise solely from 
the varied life brought about by the different 
countries they inhabit?’ or that we now know 
that the disease spoken of as ‘‘ possession ’’ was 
madness of a more or less severe type? 

Mr. Clodd’s dogmatic utterances on points of his- 
tory are too numerous for mention; but let the 
following serve as specimens. We know that the 
collection (of Psalms) stretches from the reign of 
David to the time of the Maccabbees (p. 75); on 
Exodus xix. 16-20; xxiv. 17; xxxiii. 20; and Psalm 
xvill. 8, he bases the remarkable statement that while 
the Israelites were in Goshen, chief place was given 
to one the oldest Semitic deities El-Shaddai 
who rode on the clouds, announced his approach in 
the thunder-clap, and appeared amidst fires and 
lightnings, to whom was dedicated and often 
slain the first-born of everything—in short, a 
Sun-God (p. 22); the Hebrews regarded Sinai as 
the earthly dwelling of the heaven-Gods, just as 
Olympus was so regarded by the Greeks (22) ; 
„Jesus shared the common superstitions of 
the humble peasants among whom He lived“ 
(p. 212); who the parents of John the Baptist 
were we know not (p. 217); the burning words of 
John made Jesus feel that He fell short of the ideal 
He had striven tc reach (p. 219); doubts perplexed 
Jesus as to His fitness, : to His sufficing good- 
ness for the work of »reaching the kingdom, as 
to the rightness of the step which cut Him adrift 
from home and kindred, and sent Him on a path 
beset with peril (p. 219); the earliest trace of our 
present Gospels is in the latter half of the second 
century (p. 226); some Christian sects actually hold 
that babies will go to hell unless they are sprinkled 
with water (p. 278); the earlier Epistles teem with 
proofs that the disciples expected the speedy return 
of their Master (p. 308) ; the Gospel of John “ gives 
us prolix harangues full of mystical talk, of self- 
analysis and lofty pretensions, long prayers and 
wearisome controversies. Instead of a plain and 
simple story, it is an essay in which Jesus is merely 
a lay figure, into whose mouth is put certain doc- 
trines which had arisen about Him through the 
intermixture of Hebrew and Greek speculation on 
Egyptian soil.“ 

Mr. Clodd takes matters quite too easily when he 
remarks, ‘‘ We are not called upon to account for 
the source of each and all the miracles related in the 
Bible as worked not only by Jesus, but by the pro- 


Phets before Him and apostles after Him. 


' 
1 


It suffices that the causes giving rise to belief in 
these fictions are made clear in acquainting ourselves 
with those crude notions of past time about the 
universe which rendered any idea of the unbroken 
rule of law impossible.” 


the Bible; but of what law? Are there not laws 
and laws? And is it not in the very nature of things 
that some laws, to use the ambiguous term, should 
be subordinated to others? However, it seems to 
us that the method of referring all reports of miracles 


to ignorance and the like, ready though it be, is not 
quite convincing to such as are not already con- 
vinced 

There is one miracle, at all events, which 
deserved full examination—the miracle of the 
resurrection ; yet, singularly enough, it is 
over without remark. We confess to a feeling of 
critical irritation when we read the words, The 
only feature that marked them (the disciples) off 
from other Jews—+.e., after Christ's death—was 
their belief in Jesus as the speedy-returning 
Messiah. Even Baur confesses that the behaviour 
of the disciples after the death of Christ is inexplic- 
able save on the assumption that they believed in 
His resurrection. This their faith was what at the 
bottom differentiated them. 80, too, we read in 
the New Testament. Yet Mr. Clodd writes as 
above. 

But we must now close this very imperfect 
notice. We wish we could have treated Mr. 
Clodd’s book with more respect. Believing him to 
be desirous of furthering truth and iness, we 
have refrained from expressions of feeling, and have 
restricted ourselves almost completely to what we 
regard as objective, scientific criticism. But we 
are compelled to give it as our deliberate judg- 
ment that he has undertaken a task — his 
“meg and has, therefore, given to the world what, 
rom our point of view, must be deemed an unripe 
and unsatisfactory, not to say, a pernicious pro- 
duction. 


MR. EDWARD JENKINS’S NEW STORY.* 


Mr. JENKINS, it ap „is going to tell us a tale, 
ly for the sake of telling a tale, and NAI he 
imself says, to illustrate social and political life in 
the British Empire.” Two remarks occur, at once, in 
connection with the tale before us. First, it has reached 
nearly half of its allotted space, and “Jobson” is yet 
only a boy, with no enemies, unless another boy can be 
termed one; secondly, we seem to have read the social 
and political sketches before. They are, for the most 
— duplicates of many previous descriptions. Life at 
badoes seems to be exactly what all West Indian life 
was in Captain Marryat’s time; a Canadian bar-room 
differs in nothing from American bar-rooms, which have 
been described over and over again ; and a Canadian elec- 
tion is not remarkable for any 3 But Mr. Jenkins 
has his own style in describing all these, and we must 
say that he has never equalled,in any of his previous 
tales the style of this work either in. humour, in fresh- 
ness, or life; while his plot develops with an interest 
which will compel the absorbing attention of the most 
inveterate novel reader. True, the tale is somewhat 
highly coloured. The first portion ends in assassination 
and madness, the second in seduction and lynch law, 
and the third in wreck and hairbreadth escape. There 
are five more parts to come, and if each is to end in 
similar manner we may have all the seven deadly sins 
brought before us in succession, with accidents to spare. 
But as we have said, and notwithstanding these hints 
of imperfection, Mr. Jenkins has never done so well 
as he has done in his present work. What admirable 
humour there is in the description of Dr. Jobson's 
interview with the two judges who had both shot the 
same man instead of the same bird! Let us quote :— 


Lord Cainham asked the doctor to come to dine in the 
evening. He went, taking a look at the man on the way. 
No sooner had he reached the mansion than he was invited 
by a servant to see the Lord Chief Justice in his bedroom. 

Doctor,“ said the Chief, is this a serious case? 

“It is, Sir William,” replied Jobson. ‘“ The shock to the 
system is very 2 The patient's skin is potted all over, 
und some of the shot have penetrated in rather ticklish 
places. I cannot get at them.” 

“Humph!” said Sir William. “I am extremely sorry for 
my worthy brother Cainham. Tell me in confidence now, 
Doctor Jobson, has he always been such a shockingly 
indifferent shot? 

I [had never thoughtso,”’ replied the doctor diplomatically. 

“Ah!” said tty erred shaking his head, “I sincerely 
hope, Doctor Jobson, you will be able to pull the patient 
through for my Lord’s sake. I may tell you in the strictest 
er oe that he did . . 

* try my best, said Jobson, bowing. 

“ Do—I earnestly beg of you. It was to urge this most 
solemnly that I sent for you. Indeed, so relieved shall I be 
to know of your success,—for my brother Cainham's sake 
that you will permit me to say that I shall esteem it a 
favour to be allowed to add from my own pocket a fee of 
fifty guineas to that you will receive from my Lord.“ 

When Doctor Jobson left the Chief Justice’s room he was 
waylaid by another lacquey. 

My Lord desired to see you in the library, sir, the mo- 
ment you arrived.” 

To the library proceeded Jobson, where he found Lord 
Cainham, who knew nothing of the previous interview. 

How is your patient, Jobson ? 

Very bad, my Lord,“ cried Jobson, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. It will be all I can do to pull him through.“ 

“So!” cried his Lordship. “I am sorry—very sorry—I 
know I can trust you—for Pangbourne’s sake. I h no 
one in the field noticed how wildly he shot? I may tell you 
most strictly between ourselves he did it.“ 

“T shall do my best,” said Jobson. ‘‘But you see my 
Lord,” looking sharply at the peer, ke received the contents 
of two guns, and it’s a wonder there is any life left in the 


We, too, believe in the | 
unbroken rule of law; we have learnt this from 


The deuce, Jobson !”’ cried the peer, you are too sharp 
for anything. I was certain that Pangbourne had done it.” 
Aud he seems quite sure that you done it, my Lor l. 
I have only just left him. You have both shot at the sam: 
bird, and gone equally wide of the mark. I have extracted 
over a hundred shot already.” 


„Jobson's Enemies. By Edward Jenkins, M. P. Illustr it ol 
by Frederick Barnard. Strahan and Co. 
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There was no more to be said. The two — sportsmen 
had mutual ex with a hearty laugh at Jobson’s 
shrewdness their own divided responsibility. 


Mr. Jenkins also describes character with more defi- 
niteness and consi than he has done before. Dr. 
Jobson and — Pi n, are, at present, his best; 
but very beautifully and tenderly sketched is Bertha 
Jobson, whom the assassination of her lover at the 
moment that the two had declared their mutual love, 
had driven to temporary madness. Dr. Jobson’s affec- 
tion for his sister is touched with singular delicacy, 
and one gets to like even Mrs. Jobson, notwithstanding 
her weakness about her noble ancestry. 

The scene changes after the assassination from Bar- 
badoes, where Dr. Jobson, our Jobson’s father, was 
army surgeon, to Canada. The “Tap-room of the 
Cornwall Arms” is described in vivid style, but as we 
have said, we have read something very like it more 
t han once already. Judge Lynch,” however, has never 
been described with greater power than in these pages, 
and the analysis of the character of the aristo- 
cratic seducer whom the judge met to punish, shows 
Mr. Jenkins at his best in this style of description. 
The manner in which Dr. Jobson was returned to the 
colonial Parliament, will probably be treated as a 
caricature by our Canadian cousins. Will they recog- 
nise this ? 

Doctor Jobson found it to be fearful work. To him public 
speaking was an unknown art. It is an art the age now un- 

ly demands of nearly all men without regard to fit- 
ness ortraining. Ev ing is now reduced to the Grand 
Palaver. And the Age called on Doctor Jobson and found 
him certainly at the time of the call sadly wanting. How- 
ever he strung himself tothe task and managed to acquit 
himself to the satisfaction even of the cynical Latouche. He 
was obliged to get an assistant up from Montreal and abandon 
to him all except his most critical cases. Meetings in Rox- 
borough, meetings in Osnabruck, meetings in Finch ; active 
canvassing of farmers living on corduroy roads where the 
round logs floated and floundered in black stodgy mud, and 
up by roads, which were mere bogs varied only by stagnant 
pools. Perhaps after driving five miles in a shaky buggy, 
and being splashed all over with inky fluid, he would find 
the constituent had gone “back” in his location “a few 
fields,” and would be obliged to off through a strange 
mixture of rough cultivation and rougher wilderness in search 
of a man whose vote was already promised to the indefatig- 
able Spriggs. Here and there were to be found shantie inns 
of unpainted pine, in whose rude bars would congregate a 
dozen neighbours to hear the candidate e his views on 
Legislative Union between Upper and Lower Canada or 
dilate upon the Catholic question—ever a burning topic in a 
country where religious jealousies are intensified by differ- 
ences of race, and French and English ideas come into strong 
and active collision. How such a strange medley of races 
and religions should so long have managed to show a sem- 
blance of order is easier per to explain than to answer 
the far more serious question how long it is likely to go on? 
In these bar-rooms, surrounded by ion farmers 
and tavern loungers, smoking and tossing down glasses of raw 
whisky provided at his own expense, the Doctor found himself, 
not — to his amazement,trying toexpound political ideas. 
With every one he was expected to drink, whisky being the 
open sesame to every mind, as well as the capacity of con- 
suming it a test of his fitness for the post of a Canadian poli- 
tician. Latouche—a seasoned cask—accompanied his friend 
endeavouring to keep up his spirits in every sense, and to 
coach him in the local customs and ideas; cheering him with 
lively anecdotes as their bones rattled over the round logs, or 
when they lay down but not to sleep in couches peopled with 
myriads of the active insects which the pine wood breeds in 
4. — or sat down before dishes that might have 
tested the stomach of an Esquimaux or even of an ostrich. 
A hundred times the unhappy Doctor was on the point of 
throwing up the sponge, but Latouche reminded him of the 
— at stake, and in view of these he struggled on to 
Flory. 

Fortunately there is an end even to a county canvass in 
the backwoods, and the day at length arrived when the 
rivals were to meet on the hustings. Each y had done 
its best and its worst. Bad whisky and dirty provincial 
bank-notes had circulated with delirious freedom, and ex- 
citement had risen to boiling point. It was felt that there 
was very little to spare on either side, and the issue lay prac- 
tically in the hands of a few independent farmers, who had 


as yet refused to commit themselves, 


After this we have the speeches, with some caricature, 
and the part ends with Bertha’s recovery of reason after 
she had been nearly drowned. 

We have not told the tale as Mr. Jenkins is telling it, 
because he knows what is to come, while we do not 
know. But the reader will find in these pages the most 
attractive of all recent serial stories. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


Very few persons retain in middle-age the love of 
sentiment and the tendency to “gush” which mark 
these two volumes of Brother and Sister.“ Having 
stated which fact, it is permissible to deduce therefrom 
a conclusion that Miss Lucy Scott is young, and that 
this is her first venture in the novel-writing world. It is 
a pity that some certainty on this score is not to be 
obtained, because what may be praiseworthy and hope 
ful in a beginner may be simply a settled faultiness in 
u more experienced writer. ere is much in this novel 
that is good. The slight framework of plot is fresh and 
unworn ; the tone is pure enough to satisfy the most fas- 
tidious; some of the scenes are bright and pretty as 
well as interesting ; and a few of — are care- 
fully drawn and life-like. Unfortunately the heroine, 
though intensely exemplary, is dull and shadowy to a 
= ul degree. Her devotion to her half-crazy brother, 
* * — is all that can be wished, and a 
ittle over—for their joint protestations of perpetual 
celibacy and mutual —— become — It 
is true there is a reason given why this brother and 
sister should be content to avoid marriage; but after 


* Brother and Sister. By Lucy Scott. Two Vols. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Confidence. By Henry James, jun. Chatto an? Windus. 


all,when the lover comes, Muriel finds it possible to 
believe the deterrent reason insufficient, especially as 
Walter has discarded it, and found a lady to his mind. 
Walter is really too tiresome and uncertain a person 
to make intoa hero. He is utterly objectionable, both 
in habits and demeanour. It is curious, as well as sad, 
to trace how entirely Miss Scott fails to understand the 
true idealof a clergyman’s life and motives. Walter 
Ravenscroft is a clergyman of the Church of England ; 
he is also an opium eater, and preaches wonderful, 
icturesque, and not too orthodox sermons under the 
influence of the terrible d He is also brimful of 
a family feud and v ful intentions, which explode 
every now and then in fierce outbursts. He desires to 
avoid all society, and behaves with alternate harshness 
and tenderness to his sister, who is simply 1 in 
her patience, though rather too sentimental for all 
tastes. In fact, Walter Ravenscroft in real life would 
have been placed in an asylum instead of receiving the 
courtesies of village children and the respectful homage 
of parishioners, fashionable and otherwise. Let us hope 
this isnot a picture taken from the life; sooth to say, 
we do not think it is. 


Dr. Russel is a much better hero—a kindly, wise man, 
full of honourable feeling and power to bide his time 
patiently. Muriel has altogether more than her share 
of lovers, though she is a long while in making her 
choice; and r Rudolf, with his poetic nature, and 
his consumptive tendencies, suffers all the pangs of an 
unrequited love, without any brightness, even at the 
last. when he dies on the field for his Fatherland. 
“ All’s well that ends well” scarcely covers the whole 
ground of any life, and though the reader is pleased 
that Dr. Russel’s patience wins him Muriel, a sigh is 
inevitable over the — and sorrowful young life of 
the poet-soldier, whose verses fill some of the pages. 
Taken, altogether, the book is very fair, and in all 
probability the authoress will write far better novels as 
she tones down a little. 


From the immature to the -perfection of finish; from 
the sentimental to the prosaic, as opposed to the 
poetic, in its most artistic and cultured form—in 
other words, from Brother and Sister,” to Con- 
fidence” Henry James, jun., is but a step. Yet 
what a difference! Anything more perfect than Mr. 
James’ style it would be difficult to find. He has the 
secure, steady touch of a master painter, and lays on his 
delicate tints—none very deep-toned or heavy—with the 
dainty, accurate precision of a hand that does not fear 
failure. It is a com tively new path that Mr. James 
has struck out for himself, and proves his courage, as 
well as his skill; for few even of the boldest writers 
venture on more than sketchy portraits of that last and 
wonderful product of the nineteenth century—a young 
American lady. Oliver Wendell Holmes has done 
something in this direction; but he has, perhaps, just a 
shade of iality for his subject which renders his 
criticism less certain than it should be. Every one 
knows the gentle yet independent “ schoolmistress” of 
the“ Breakfast Table,” whose pathetic, half-spoiled life 
has not prevented her from forming very clear and defi- 


nite views on many subjects remote from “ youn 


lady” topics. Elsie Venner, too, is another an 
singular type, not over pleasant, of the American 
young woman; but neither of Dr. Holmes’ heroines is 
so typical in character as Mr. James’ Daisy 
Millar or Blanche Evers. The latter is the incarnation 
of a butterfly—pert, frivolous, a flirt, and a beauty, but 
withal a charming and thoroughly “ irresponsible ” 
creature. On the first reading it is easy to — sight 
of the positive wit and clever turns of the perpetual 
chatter which pours in a shallow stream from the care- 
less lips of Blanche, but a careful study of her speeches 
develops new charms. Indeed, though Angela 
Vivian is far more solid in mental make, and doubtless 
nearer the ideal of womanly behaviour, it docs not 
strike with any surprise when her friends, who study 
her from various motives, express themselves as want- 
ing in comprehension of her character. The interest of 
this airy, lively novel cannot be at all explained by the 
plot, which is good but not remarkable; but those who 
read it will soon discover for themselves the peculiar 
charm of Mr. James’ masterly style. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


Tue International Review for February opens with a paper, 
replete with information, descriptive of South Carolina to- 
day. The writer lays bare the causes of that strange 
spectacle in the 19th century—the exodus of the negroes from 
their homes in the Southern States of America to Kansas. 
The law has given to the negroes of South Carolina equal 
rights at the balloting urns with their white fellow citizens, 
and their numerical superiority woul-1 secure to their candi- 
date a majority of 25,000 votes. But the spirit which ani- 
mates the Southern democrats deliberately seeks to nullify 
that enactment. Ifthe negroes will subserviently follow the 
lead of their former owners, their votes may be employed to 
swell the majority ; if not there seems to be no limit to the 
system of terrorism which is employed against them. Thou- 
sands of poor whites, who rival the negro in ignorance, but 
surpass him in vice and cunning,” have enrolled themselves 
in “rifle and sabre clubs,” prepared to “shoot the negro 
before they will admit him to be their political equal.” 
Election frauds of the most outrageous character are perpe- 
trated with impunity—such as enclosing in a regular ballot- 
paper bundles of “ tissue ballots, about three inches square, 
(of which a specimen is given inthe Review) and which are 
accepted as genuine by the officials. The District Attorney 
at Columbia has issued processes! 

has evidence which should secure the conviction of twice as 
many more. With i to these processes we read, 
“Judge Northup says he has suspended them because 
he is afraid, if he revives them now, that, in order to balance 
the stories of brutal outrages which would be told by the 
witnesses, the Democrats would make a foray among the 


negroes and particularly the witnesses, and imprison large 


numbers of them on e that would serve in a measure 
to justify the treatment they described.” No wonder that 
the State where such villanies are enacted is found to 
present, in the matter of commercial progress, “a most 
melancholy contrast with others where the equality now 
secured for a long 4 re race is practically recognised. 
The changes which have been introduced in the attitude of 
Romanism, as a result of the promulgation of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, have pressed upon men of thought the 
question, How are free communities to protect themselves 
against those who use the rights and privileges of freedom 
for the purpose of undermining political liberty by subvert- 
ing the very foundations of the Government?” A series of 
papers reviewing The Roman Catholic Question,” with a 
view to the solution of the problem, has been commenced by 
Mr. John Jay, of New York, who supplies details of recent in- 
cidents which illustrate the imminence of the struggle. 
Among the remaining contents is an interesting paper 
by Karl Blind on Medieval German Poetry versus Vati- 
canism.“ 

Scribner’s Monthly Illustrated Magazine has long been dis- 
tinguished for the quality and profusion of the wood 
engravings which are employed to illustrate literary contri- 
butions of a high order of merit. One paper in the February 
part, which will excite much interest, furnishes precise 
details as to Mr. Edison’s invention for the supply of electric 
light; the accuracy of the description is certified in very 
satisfactory terms by the inventor himself. The author of 
„That Lass o' Lowrie’s” contributes the opening chapters 


of a new story, the heroine of which is thus introduced to 


us, in the words of one of her admirers: “She seems to be 
two creatures at once; and one of them is stronger than the 
other, and will break out and reveal itself one day. I long 
to discover which of the two creatures is the real one.” 
The solution of the problem is the task which the author of 
„Louisiana has thus undertaken. Mr. Cabel’s story of 
Creole life, “The Grandissimes,”’ is continued. Among the 
other contents is the first of a series of papers in which Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler relates the story of the life and reign of 
Peter the Great, as he has gathered it from careful study of 
original documents in the archives of various countries. The 
esteem in which Mr. Schuyleris deservedly held in Europe will 
entitle the views which he propounds—and which, in some 
respects, he tells us, differ from those commonly entertained 
—toattentive consideration. Among the illustrations isa very 
effective portrait of Peter the Great, from an authenticated 
inting. Mr. Edward leston, discoursing on Present 
hases of Sunday-school Work,” deprecates as a vital error 
any tendency to regard the quantity of information retained 
by the pupil as the chief measure of success. For the 
religious teaching there is no result worth the having but a 
result in character.” While recognising benefit from the 
international lesson arrangement, he thinks that, in view of 
the varying wants of different classes of schools, the time 
draws near when the “ wide-spread monotony of text and 
plan must give way.” He thus sums up the objections to 
which he considers the present system amenable :—* Too 
much attention to questions of dogmatic belief, and too little 
to questions of conduct; too much bondage to the teaching 
of the Bible as an end, and too little devotion to the prcduc- 
tion of Christian character; too much superficial and re- 
vivalistic work, and too little broad philanthropic endeavour ; 
too much frivolity and perfunctory lesson-hearing, and too 
little of the affectionate life-long attachment of god-parent 
and god-child between teacher and pupil; too much system 
and too little freedom and common-sense; too much memory 
and too little sympathy.” 


St. Nicholas, which caters with unequalled success for the 
young of both hemispheres, abounds, as usual, with stories, 
sketches, poetry, and puzzles, which cannot fail to charm its 
extended circle of admirers. The February part contains 
two child songs by the Poet Laureate; Miss Louisa 
M. Alcott and Mr. W. E. Stoddard continue their 
pleasant stories of “Jack and Jill,” and “Among the 
Lakes; Miss Fannie Roper Feudge commences descrip- 
tions of “Some Wonderful Automata;” Mr. 8. V. 
Brunt supplies to girls and boys the results of his experience 
as to “Snow Sports.“ The gem of a very varied and 
attractive prose miscellany is Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett's charming little story Edith’s Burglar.” 

The Antiquary. (Elliot Stock.) A “ magazine devoted to 
the study of the past,” under the very competent editorial 
supervision of Mr. Edward Walford, M.A., author of the 
“County Families,” &c., is a welcome addition to the list of 
monthly periodicals. The get-up of the magazine is 
luxuriously antiquarian, furnishing an admirable setting for 
the literary gems with which a sympathetic staff of con- 
tributors are evidently able and willing to enrich its pages. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide communicates the instruction» from 
James II. to the Earl of Tyrconnell ; they contain orders for 
restoration to the Catholics of arms taken from them “ upon 
Ote’s pretended discovery of a plot.” The Rev. W. Lach 
Szyrma traces the decay of the bia Cornish tongue, and in- 
dicates some of the still lingering relics of the old language. 
Dr. Hayman supplies “ Historical Memories of Tewkesbury 
Abbey.” Mr. Arthur Kinglake finds a place in his 
Valhalla of Somerset Worthies,” for Pym, the fons et 
origo of Parliamentary expression,” to whom “we owe 
practically the constitution under which we live.” Anent 
‘Civic and other Maces,” Mr. George Lambert notes a 
tradition that the mace belonging to the College of 
Physicians is the identical “bauble” to which Cromwell 
directed attention on a certain memorable occasion. The 
concise records of antiquarian societies, and the miscellaneous 
items which make up “The Antiquary’s Note-Book” are 
interesting features. 


Miss Whately, in “ Notes ofa Lady’s Mission Tour on the 
Nile,“ now publishing in the Sunday Magazine, mentions 
that “the dirty, miserable look of many of the children is 
not always the result of poverty—one of the women told us 
that little girls ought not to wash till married! They think 
that the ‘evil eye,” of which Egyptians stand in such con- 
stant terror, affects young maidens more than married 
women.” The serial story now in progress is “ Andrew 
Harvey's Wife,” from the pen of L. T. Meade. 

Dr. Fothergill, in his papers in Good Words, on “ Food,” 
informs English housewives that the orthodox course with 


| many, of “u joint roasted the first day, eaten cold the second, 
nst 500 Democrats, and 


and the remains reappearing the third day as a hash, is 


neither the most economical or the most appetising method 


ok using meat.” 


Dr. Richardson writes some us ful papers 


on Health at Home.” “Sarah de Berenger” is a new 
story from the pen of Jean Ingelow; the author of “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd,“ is now occupied with the narra- 
tion of the adventures of “ The Trumpet Major.” 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Interments Act, 1879.—Messrs. Knight and Co. 
have issued a useful manual setting forth the provisions 
of Mr. Marten’s Act, and of the various incorporated 
statutes, with notes and suggestions from the pen of 
T. Baker, Esq., of the Inner Temple, author of “ Laws 
Relating to Burials,” Ke. The Home Office directions 
for appointment, and suggestions to Burial Boards, 
with the Local Government Board Official Circular, are 
set forth at length. Upon the question of the chap- 
lain's stipend, Mr. Baker notes the serious difficulty 
which would be likely to arise in some cases “in pro- 
viding a chaplain's salary out of the rates authorised 
to be made b the principal Act, or from burial fees 
raised under — adding. This objection alone 
would seem to render resort to the powers conferred by 
the Burial Acts necessary where the 1 church- 
yard is insufficient for members of the Establishment“ 
—an admission that the Act is inefficacious in respect 
to the main object which it was professedly designed 
to meet. 

The Readers’ Handbook (Chatto and Windus.)—The 
Rev. Dr. Cobham Brewer, to whom the public are 
indebted for several useful works of reference (one of 
which, we note, is now in its three hundred and fiftieth 
thousand) has completed a volume of nearly 1,200 
closely - printed pages, supplying an alphabetically 
arranged explanation of allusions constantly occurring 
in literature and conversation; outlines of the stories deve- 
ioped in epic poems and prose works of fiction ; a descrip- 
tion of the specialities of the most noteworthy characters 
introduced into works of imagination; plots of plays; 
historical, legendary, and dramatic parallels ; dates of 
poems, novels, tales; and a collection of information 
of a very varied description. The volume gives evidence 
of large research and — pains to ensure accuracy—a 
matter of no small difficulty when regard is paid to the 
wide field which has had to be travelled over in the pre- 
paration of the work. The success which has been 
achieved is, however, unquestionable, and we may pre- 
dict for the work that which alone could adequately 
remunerate such toil—a widely-extended diffusion, 
attended by an abiding appreciation of its merits. 

Marion's Story; or, Softly all My Years. By the 
author of “ Morag.” (Hodder and Stoughton.) The 
author of “ Morag” is a writer of much delicacy and 
tact. She does not pretend much, but she knows her 
own power, and . it in an unconsciously beneficent 
We like her style —so simple and yet so effective. 
In the present little volume, she has sketched a most 
pathetic figure, and endowed it with such attributes as 
should call forth the active effort of many Christian 
women. And she has given us one or two minor char- 
acters with traits that seem almost new. The lesson is 
of the very noblest—that no Christian self-denial and 
devotion can be thrown away. The publishers have 
made it one of the prettiest little books we have seen 
for a long time. 

The Rev. John Rattenbury (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.) The career of the Rev. John Rattenbury, whose 
eminent labours secured for him the highest position 
which the members of his denomination had in their 
power to bestow, and enduring appreciation, rendered 
necessary such a memorial sketch as that which has 
been so sympathetically supplied by the Rev. Dr. Gervase 
Smith. The details which “ records will be read with 
interest beyond the bounds of that section of the Church 
of Christ with which the deceased was more imme- 
diately connected. The volume is further enriched 
with a report of the admirable discourse preached In 
Memoriam by the Rev. Dr. Morley Punshon. 

Letts’s Popular Atlas.—Messrs. Letts, Son, and Co. 
have commenced the publication of a series of maps 
which, for the excellence of their design, the care which 
has been bestowed in their preparation, and the 
extremely low rate of charge 3 — in connection 
with the style in which they have been produced, may 
be, with full assurance, commended to public atten- 
tion. The monthly part at 7d. will contain three of 


| 


| 


these maps—size, seventeen inches by fourteen inches. | 


The principal divisions of the vlobe will be taken first 
in order, to be followed, in due time, by plates more in 
detail until the entire atlas is completed—a task which 
is calculated to occupy some years. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. 
AGNEW’S. 


Tuts annual exhibition at Messrs. Agnew and Son's 
Galleries, Old Bond-street, is termed * An Exhibition 
of Selected High-Class Water-Colour Drawings of 
Deceased and Living Artists,” and it richly merits that 
designation. Here we may at once feel sure that the 
first artistic judgment, and the most liberal investment 
of money, are alike to be found, for we need hardly say 
that Messrs. Agnew and Son are at the head of the Art- 
Exhibition World, and that their honourable name is 
known throughout the world. 
fore, to see these carefully-selected drawings, to the 


It is a great treat, there- | 
colour. 


which is rarely excelled in natural beauty. 


LE — — 


number of 252, well hung ina pleasant Gallery, and not | 


too numerous to wear out either the visionary power or 
the mental appetite. The best men in the water-colour 
world are represented here; and it is an honour to be 
made choice of in such a collection as this. I find here 
some admirable work of E. Ellis, not so widely known 
to the popular art-world as he will be. No. 6, “The 
After-glow, Vale of Tonyn,” 12, Bringing a Disabled 
Coaster into West Hartlepool,” 129. A Winter Sea,” 
are all high-class work, beautiful in colour, and 
drawn with a firm hand. Here, ure some 
exquisite NeECes 
Coast.” . Welsh Cottages,” and 20, “ Off 
Lytham,” with two larger pictures—38, “ Lancaster 
Sands,” and 50, The Stubble Field.“ To be enamoured 


100. 


| 


of David Cox: 16, Off the Welsh | 


depth of distance, and one might almost =e, Cee in 
in Ar mree — these drawings are like looking 
at Nature through an open little window. Then we 
have in this collection one of the noblest specimens I 
have ever seen of the glorious De Wint. It cost 
Messrs. Agnew a very large sum ; but as an art work 
itis priceless. It should be made the subject of a special 
study. It is true that “Time” lets some of the red 
undertones appear too much on the surface; but what a 
noble piece of work it is! No. 41. Lancaster.” Thecattle 
move along the road, and you see them in all their 
culiar strength, and, I might add, weight also. 
his picture, in its realism of colour, is something 
amazing. I have seen several of De Wint’s—notably 
one in Mr uilter’s at sale; but, without excep- 
tion, this is the.finest I have ever seen. It is only by 
such studies as these that we can estimate what water- 
colour drawing may be. Sir John Gilbert, R. A., in 
No. 35, The Banquet at Lacentus House,” is repre- 
sented better than in the old water-colour societ — 
tion—at least, to my mind. There is life-like cha- 
racter in all the countenances. I rejoice to notice 
energy and intellect im the subject of many of 
the drawings. 158, “Intellect and Instinct,” we 
see an elderly book-worm in the shape of an old 
gentleman who is walking and ing a portfolio, and 
a volume under his arm, anda fallen be behind him. 
Intellect has dropped it, but Instinct is watching it ; the 
drawing of the gure is excellent, indeed, Mr. Marks 
never does any careless drawing. There is another of his, 
109, “The Convent Raven.” It is a clever contrast. 
The monk is sleeping with his hand on his girdle. The 
Raven is wide awake peeping in. The bird is a perfect 
picture, its wings are full of instinctive life, and you 
wait to see it “hop.” The excellent colour of the stone 
walls, too, should be noticed, relieved as it is by the 
distant peep of green. T. Danby (23),“ A Mountain 
Stream in N orth Wales,” gives a peculiar effect of colour 
to the water, but it is true enough, and, like all his 
work, full of earnestness and sincerity. Bernard Evans 
in (27) After a Thunderstorm, Mid-day,” has secured 
alike good atmospheric effect and ripe tones of colour. 
Peter Graham, A- R. A., in Benighted on the Moor,” 
creates surprise at first at his bold effects, but it is full 
of that marvellous power which gave him such an 
honourable place in the Royal Academy last year. 
Here, too, we have in 60, Sea Washed Rocks,” the 
drawing for his large picture, that well merited all the 
encomiums passed upon it by the critics, and this 
drawing is full of depth in the water and crisp sea-tone 
in the atmosphere. 72, “ Carting Seaweed,” by R. 
Anderson, R. S. A., is a bold and well-finished work, the 
ease of the horses being admirable. There is breadth 
without carelessness, and excellent light on the ocean. 
It is time to say a word now about the little “ gems,” 
for they are such, which Fred. Walker, A. R. A., has con- 
tributed. It is no depreciationto say that Mrs. Alling- 
ham, exquisite as her finish is, cannot be said to have 
reached this ideal yet. 211, “The Governess,” 215, 
The Fair Student,” and 217, The Music Lesson,” are 
most charming. They are brimming over with nice 
expression, cultivated finish, and exquisite colour, whilst 
206. The Rainbow,” where two girls are looking out 
of window, cannot be better. And kindred to these are 
Mr. Birket Foster’s drawings. Itook occasion last year 
to refer to the wonderful increase of higher develop- 
ment in his work. Detraction had set in in some 
quarters towards his work, as if it had been overpraised 
—and so, perhaps, it had; but the critics are conquered 
here, for the work is nota merely perfect prettiness of 
treatment and carefulness of finish—it is full of all the 
most subtle touches of life. 217. Going to the Meet,” 
229. Lancaster,’ 239, The Return from Market,” are 
simply lovely, alike for freedom and finish, whilst 244, 
“A Church at Troyes” is a fine drawing, full of 
delicate perspective. Easton Broad, Suffolk,” 144, 
by Keeley Halswelle, is gloriously finished, with a most 
— srophecy of future work in it. E. Surtees 
does excellent work, see 155, “Sunrise,” and J. 
Surtees, has, in 145, On the Llugwy, Capel Curig,” 
furnished us with no second-hand study, but a scene 
Edward 
Hargitt is represented by 65, “In the Hilly North,” a 
noble drawing ; the cattle onthe wild mountain stream 
are as wild in countenance as the scenes in which they 
live, with mountain muscle and magnificent strength in 
them. How the beasts look at you witha masterful gaze! 
and the mountain! Well, I give the palm to Mr. 
Hargitt for mountain drawing. His semi-transparent 
mists, his realistic colouring, all tell us that the mind 
has touched the scene, and filled the nervous sense with its 
sombre glories. No. 165, “The Arran Hills, from 
Cantyre,” has effects of light and shade, glow and gloom 
in it which make it one of the most perfect drawings in 
the collection. Alfred Powell, in 122, “Sunset on the 
Surrey Hills,” has represented Nature’s green and 
purple harmonies of colour, and the rich distances that 
our British atmosphere renders possible. In 110, 
“O’er Moor and Crag,” John Steeple, is magnificent in 
But, it may be said, why not detect the weak 
bits, and the imperfectly drawn ones? That is not my 
od Plenty of critics will do work of that 
ind. My object is to reveal the beautiful and the true, 
and to inspire the readers to visit the collection and 
enjoy it for themselves. Beautiful as 101, Swanage, 
Isle of Purbeck,” is, by A. D. Fripp, I could take objec- 
tion to the ultra delicacy of the atmospheric light, which, 
I think, he nowaday’s too much seems to delight in ; 
bat then how pleasant and transparent the work is! In 
224. The Mumbles;” E. Duncan, we have a lovely group 
of figures by the sea. Soft and yet with an underlying 
strength, there is a musical harmony of colour in the 
work which makes it very pleasant and very free from 
all mere prettiness. J. M. W. Turner, R. A., is represented 
here. And John McWhirter, A.R.A.—the latter in 51, 


of his work is no strange phenomenon now, though it | A Salmon Stream in Perthshire,” und 52. Arran,” alike 


was once when the“ pretty school was most in favour. | . * 
Magnificent in breadth of treatment, wonderful in | Hodgson, R. A, suggests to one the * occasional ” oppor. 


»The Ship’s Barber,” 226, by J. E. 


are full of strength ! 


— 


tunities only that can be enjoyed for shaving at sea. 
The figures — and carefully drawn. Copley 
Fielding's picture, 132. Holli ry Hill, near 
Brighton,” is one of bis best, full of all that exquisite 
delicacy of treatment which made his touch one of 
the most perfect in every faint light and shadow. 
S. Prout is here, and John Varley is here, and 
noble veterans of the old water-colour schools; 
whilst L. Alma Tadema, R. A., is to be seen in excellent 
force in“ Egyptian Chess Players.” The chess men 
— = * N 3 play chess in 
t? Henry Anele ac ing little piece of quiet 
oon te 205, “ Fairlight Glen, Sussex,” and F. — I. 
R. A.. has two of the noblest pieces here—viz., 64, 
Leah.“ and 47, “ Ishmael.” e latter, “And he 
dwelt in the wilderness of Paran,” is a beautiful study. 
and the expression—which, by the bye, is nearly all 
concentrated in the eye —is of a very well-studied 
character. In 174, G. G. Kilburne, “The Proposal,” I 
note a delicacy of execution which does not destroy 
vitality of power. I leave the Gallery with a sense of 
regret that so few can, after all, be noted down of 
these choice drawings. There is so much “superficial,” 
“shallow,” and “insincere” drawing in the market, that it 
is a ery to turn to acollection which embodies so 
much of the best style, and skill, and thought. My 
only regret is that there are too many subjects for one 
visit in | measure to do justice even to the choicest 
and best of them, and the nee of any name in this 
brief review is in no way intended to place the works 
unnoticed at a lower level than the others. Indeed, my 
review would be presumptuous if it was anything more 
than a quiet characterisation of the kind of work now 
exhibiting in Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery. 9 
W. M. 8. 


BCCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


„ BaLpwtn’s-carpens.”’—This locality has been uently 
brought before the public in connection with the ex- 
travagancies of Mr. Mackonochie. The Rev. Dr. Nolan, 
Vicar of St. Saviour's, a in a recent letter to the 
Record, remarks :—“‘It must have a peared strange to 
all acquainted with the history of Baldwin's. for the 
last half century, that Mr. Mackonochie should have got the 


credit of being the pioneer of the Church in that neighbour- 


hood, the first, if not the only one, that cared for the souls 
of its inhabitants. It is well-known that for more than 
thirty years before St. Alban's was thought of, that rand 

pulous district, from Liquorpond-street to ten 8 

uildings, including Baldwin’s-gardens, Tash- street (now 
Verulam-street and Portpool-lane), eastward to Leather-lane 
from Gray’s-inn-road, was as carefully ministered to as any 
in London. The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel for twenty-six 
years maintained prosperous daily, Sunday, and infant 
schools. Mr. John Martin had equally prosperous and 
ually well-attended schools adjoining. For five years after 

r. Noel's secession, unhappily, from the Church, the same 
work was carried on during my ministry in St. John’s, Bed- 
ford-row, from 1849 to 1854, and was subsequently continued 
by my successor, the late Rev. J. B. Owen, till the collapse 
of the fabric of St. John's in 1857. During that period there 
was a staff of from sixty to seventy Sunday-school teachers 
working in connection with St. John’s. r. Martin, I dare 
say, had as many under his own careful and punctual super- 
intendence, which I believe he keeps up still. We had 
between us something not much short of from 1,500 to 2,000 
children under training and instruction in all our schools. 
Besides this, there were City missionaries and district 
visitors at work on that district; and a working men’s dis- 
trict visiting association from that place, that met in St. 
John’s schoolroom, supported a missionary for St. Giles’s 
parish. All this has hitherto, or until very lately, been 
ignored, and the whole credit of what has been done in that 
neighbourhood has been transferred to Mr. Mackonochie and 
St. Alban’s.”’ 

Bisnor Suter or Netson.—Mrs. Hardinge-Britten, the 
spiritualist lecturer, seems to have almost persuaded a 
bishop to become a spiritist, or, at least, has enlisted him in 
the circle of heradmirers. The bishop in question, Dr. Suter, 
of Nelson, has been to hear Mrs. Britten, and has written a 
glowing account tothe Press of her eloquence, manner, and 
“marvellously successful clocutionary performances.” In 
the course of his description he says :—“ If Mrs. Britten, or 
any one else, will help some of the burdened ones to bear 
their burdens, [ shall rejoice, even ‘if they follow not with 


us. Further on he remarks:— With all Mrs. Britten's 


_ glowing and eloquent descriptions—for which she is indebted 
to the Bible far more than she admits or is aware—I heard 


nothing but what I have long believed and preached in sub- 
stance, though not with so well-chosen or beautiful lan- 
unge.“ Oddly enough, the bishop had said a little’before of 
Mrs. Britten’s discourses that “there were many things in 
them which were true, and others which were new; but 
those things which were true were not new, and what were 
new were not true. I went to hear and receive more light, 
and did not catch a gleam.“ Bishop Suter is not unknown 
in Melbourne. He paid us a visit six or seven years ago, 
soon after the present Education Act had become law. This 
measure hal the unfortunate effect of ruffling the mood of 
the bishop very much, and in addressing a meeting of the 
Bible Society he told his alarmed hearers that “ he did not 
come in the best of tempera,” and that he had expected to 
find them all in black as a sign of mourning for the passing 
of the Act. Dr. Suter before he left the meeting satistied the 
audience that he knew nothing at all of the provisions of the 
measure which had so ruffled his temper. So that, though 
it is somewhat of a triumph for Mrs. Britten to have bagged 
a bishop as one of her admirers, the value of the catch will 
perhaps not be unduly highly estimated in Melbourne, where 
the bishop made a public appearance which can hardly be 
regarded as a successful one.—The Australasian. 

CLERICAL Epucation.—The French Conservative press in 
protesting against the educational measures of the Govern- 
ment, have hit upon the novel argument that the most vigor- 
ous opponents of the Church were brought up by the Church. 
The Moniteur states that M. Lepére and M. Tirard were both 
educated by the Jesuits, and that M. Jules Ferry studied in 
his early youth at the feet of the Marists. These assertions 
call to memory the facts that the Due de Choiseul, who 
banished the Jesuits from France in the reign of Louis XV., 
was an old pupil of the Jesuits; so was Voltaire; Napoleon, 
who led the Pope into captivity, studied theology at a sem- 


_ inary before going to Brienne. 
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Evangelical Nonconformity. 


HE Rev. R. W. DALE, M.A. (of Birmingham), 

will deliver the FOURTH and LAST LECTURE u the Rise 

0 Hy Nonconformity at UNION CHAPEL, „ on 

TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, March the 2nd. Chair to be token at 
7.30 by Professor BRYCE, D.C.L. 

Tickets, . each, may be had at King's Music Warehouse, Highbury- 


corner. 

GLEN LYON HOUSE. 
QOHOOL for YOCNG LADIES, West-hill, 
— Sydenham. 

Principal—Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses and 
Professors. 

Terms and references on application. ee, 

NEW MANUAL of BOOKKEEPING, for 


Wholesale and Retail Traders, we Yk. Accounte. 
with a set of Accounts in Illustration, and a of Commercial 


Terms. By Philip Crellin, Public Accountant. o be had of the 
Author, 8 W. C. ; or of Messers. George Bell and Sons, 
London. Se. 6d. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 
Postage Free on Application, 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH. 
Postage Free on Application. 


Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. 
Crrr Orrice—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
CHEAPER EDITION. 

Just published, square 1é6mo, 472 pp., cloth, red edges, 28. 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE “STUDENT'S DICTIONARY,” BY 
The Author. 
The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronunciation 
is clearly and correctly indicated, and the explanations, though 
necessarily brief, are clear and precise,” —Athencum. 


— — — —— — 


THE STUDENTS ENGLISH PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
By Jouw Ooitviz, LL.D. With about 3900 Engravings on Wood. 
Iwperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 61. 
This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet se u at all 
within moderate compass. Spectator. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


Bos (QUSTARD POWDER makes the finest 
— a pa Eggs. Follow the directions, 


feos USTARD POWDER saves half the cost 
and trouble. is. Box will make 7 pints ; 6d. Box 
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B23 (\USTARD POWDER. Established 1837. 
The Original and Genuine. To — disa nt- 
ment, each packet must bear the inventor's ; 


ALFRED BIRD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Bu and CO. S OWN SAUCE, 


SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YORK and GAME PIES; also | ta" 
ESsRxOR of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 


([PURTLE SOUP and JELLY, and other 
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8a for INVALIDS. 
Caution —Beware of Imitations. Sole Address 
II. LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti. Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure 


uble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
excess of fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children.” 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, 
keeps better in all climates, and is four times the strength of cocoas 
THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, Ke, and IN REALITY CHEAPER 
such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a t fultoa 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a ’ 
CocoaTina a La VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer chocdlate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at ls. GI., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. Charities 


on Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. 8. D.“ Too late for this week. 

“A. J. Wookey.”’—Unavoidably deferred. 

“J. M.“ will find the subject referred to ina leading article. 

One or two correspondents have called our attention to a mistake as 
to the verse quoted last week apropos of the article in the Saturday 
Review on Mr. Bright. Speaking and quoting from memory, we ascribed 
the lines to Dr. Watts. More accurate correspondents rightly claim 
the hymn as Jane Taylor's, and quote the verse in its authentic form as 


a I thank the goodness and th 
ee e e ce 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child. 
„ Weare quite unable to use many letters on various subjects that 
have come to hand owing to want of room. Except in very extreme 
cases, we cannot insert communications in next day's number that reach 


us as late as Wednesday morning. 


Nonconkormist am Independent. 


( Combining the Patriot, Nonconformist, and English Independent. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1880. 


“THE SADDEST MAN IN EUROPE.” 


THe most pitied and the most pitiable man in 
Europe is the Czar of all the Russias, the 
mightiest and the most absolute autocrat in the 
civilised world. Miserable indeed must be the lot 
of the man who would change places with him, lord 
as he is of eighty-five millions of trembling, crouch- 
ing subjects, whom a word of his lip or a stroke of 
his pen handle like the pieces on a chessboard as 
he plays his game of State. There must be limita- 
tion somewhere to the power of the most autocratic 
despot to play with the lives and the fortunes of men 
at will. e Russian Government has been wittily 
described as a despotism tempered by assassina- 
tion.“ But the description no longer applies. It 
is not tempered—it is dominated and mastered—by 
assassination. The assassins have won the battle so 
far, in that they have made the life of their autocrat 
a bitter one—almost, one thinks, too bitter to be 
endured. The Czar puts a bold face on it, and so 
do his family and his immediate surroundings; but 
none the less must his heart and their hearts sink 
within them as they gaze on the prospect around 
and before them, and feel themselves helpless in 
the presence of a throng of unseen, unknown, but 
relentlessly powerful and ubiquitous foes. 

It is quite idle to talk of these Nihilist con- 
spirators as few in number and weak in influence, 
making up for their fewness and weakness by 
— daring, and intelligence as keen as it is 
malign and terrible. The leaders may be few, and 
may belong to the undistinguished classes; it is 
quite probable that they do. But there can be no 
mistake about the amount of sympathy, and some- 
thing more than sympathy, which is accorded to 
them nage ow in all ranks and orders of Russian 
—— It is difficult to resist the impression that 
some high in the Imperial confidence and in the ser- 
vice of the State were in the plot which nearlycost 
the life, not of the Czar only, but of the whole Im- 
perial family, and came near to bring about one of the 
most terrible events in modern history. It seems 
that not only were suspicions entertained, but 
numerous arrests were made the day before in the 
Winter Palace ; and it was tolerably well known 
what form the attempt, when it was made, would 
assume. The abortive attempt at Moscow gave warn- 
ing of what might be expected, and it must have been 
some one's duty, one cannot but think, to search the 
cellars, and satisfy himself that no explosive 
materials were there. That person or those persons 
must have been in the plot if the cellars were 
visited ; while if they were not visited, the neglect 
would seem to suggest a very wide conspiracy, in 
which numerous persons, whose business it ought 
to have been to know everything that was going on 
in such near proximity to the Imperial dining-hall, 
were engaged. It seems incredible that without 
the most shameful treachery such a charge 
of dynamite could have been lodged in the cellar, 
and the train laid to a distant post whence the 
mine could be securely fired. It looks as if the 


Czar were literally surrounded by traitors; and 


his worst foes may be those of his own household. 


We fear that we have not heard the last of these 


daring and desperate attempts at assassination; a 
knot of conspirators so determined, so numerous, 
so influential, and so fertile in resources, are 
terribly likely to succeed at last. 


It is a strange and fearful duel. A resolute band 


of men has challenged the Russian Government to a 
deadly combat, and the chances are not so uneven | 


as may at first sight appear. The Government has 
done its very utmost in the way of discovery and 
repression, and the band grows stronger and more 
daring day by day. It is easy to talk of fresh vigi- 
lance, and to attribute this new and terrible crime to 
the leniency of the Government, as the Ties, in an 
utterly senselessarticle, endeavours to make it appear. 
In truth, the whole tone of the Jimes about this 
attempt is such as to make an Englishman blush, 
The first journal in the world, the leading 


en 
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organ of English opinion, is put to shame by the 
journals which are published in the capitals of the 
most despotic States in Europe. n fact, the 
Moscow Gazette seems to be the only paper in tune 
with the English Times in thinking that the Czar’s 
leniency to Liberal ideas has encouraged the con- 
spirators; and that the only way of dealing with 
them is by repressive measures of a far sterner and 
more searching character than those which 
the authorities have pursued. It is simply 
senseless. The repressive measures have been 
about as stern and coercive as absolute power 
knows how to make them; and the result 
has been the development of greater daring 
and more fertile resources in the conspirators. 
Violence has plainly and miserably failed; and to 
counsel more coercive measures is to counsel what 
is blankly impracticable—the force of terror can no 
further go; and were it practicable, it would but 
intensify the hate and stimulate the enterprise of 
the unseen enemies of the Government, and make 
their ultimate success in their nefarious efforts 
more sure. 

At present it is 2 * to forecast the course 
of policy which will be pursued. All kinds of 
reports are afloat, and from Berlin the news comes 
that the Czar proposes to place the whole Empire 
in a state of siege. We hesitate to believe the re- 
port, and we earnestly hope that wiser counsels will 
prevail. Even a Czar cannot make war against a 
whole nation. Such an insane proceeding would 
probably be the beginning of the break up of the 
Empire—if, indeed, the breaking up has not already 
begun. Doubtless, there will be anxious delibera- 
tion, and the advice of the ablest men in the 
Empire will be sought before any measures are 
finally decided upon; and we can only hope that 
their minds will be guided to the conclusion which 
the Vienna papers have reached with singular 
unanimity, that the only hope of saving society 
in Russia lies in the loyal adoption of liberal 
reforms. On the other hand, the report is abroad 
that the conspirators show no sign of relaxing their 
fell purpose. It is said that they have sent word 
to General Gourko that he need not trouble him- 
self about the illumination of St. Petersburg on the 
Czar's festival day, for they intend to light up 
an illumination which will be remembered as 
long as the Russian Empire endures. All 
Europe will watch with the keenest interest 
the course which affairs take on the day when 
ALEXANDER II. celebrates the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne. It will be a 
critical day for the Empire, and perhaps for 
Europe, for great changes are said to be impending, 
and the Imperial printing-presses have been at 
work under conditions of profound secrecy for some 
weeks. Whether this great crime will make any 
difference in the measure contemplated, we shall 
learn in a few days, and till then speculation is idle. 
But none can be surprised to learn that this second 
almost miraculous escape, through a slight accident, 
has produced in the Czar’s mind an impression that 
he is specially protected of heaven, and has brought 
him into that eralté state of mind which may have 
the happiest effect on his relations with his people. 


LIBERAL PESSIMISTS. 


Po.iticaL croakers who indulge in doleful predic- 
tions of evil do a great deal of harm, nothing but 
harm. There are a number of people who always 
like to be on the winning side, and these auguries of 
evil are pretty sure to make them help to fulfil them. 
Besides, there is a demoralising influence in de- 
spair, which is one of the most pregnant causes of 
defeat. The predictions of the faint-hearted and 
desponding are among the most effectual. methods 
for quenching the courage of a party and bringing 
about the failure which they foretell. We are well 
assured that our correspondent, ‘‘C. H. T., who 
sought last week to apply the lesson from 
Southwark, would greatly regret that his 
gloomy forecasts should have any such re- 
sults; but they are as impolitic as we believe 
them to be utterly misleading. If we reasoned as. 
he does, dwelling on all Liberal defeats and ignor- 
ing all victories, we should probably arrive at the 
same conclusion, but the first essential to the 
formation of a sound opinion is that all the facts, 
so far as they can be ascertained, be taken into 
account. If we are to look only at the elections 
that have taken place recently, it is absurd to build 
so much upon the Tory gain at Southwark and to 
ignore the far more significant Tory defeat in the 
county of Donegal. In the latter case there was an 
open and straight-forward battle on a distinct issue, 
and the result was evidence of a very remarkable 
change of opinion, as shown in the return of Mr. 
Lea, a sound English Liberal. Southwark was 
disappointing, but it tells very little as to the actual 
balance of opinion as between the supporters and 
opponents of the Ministry. It was lost because 


the Liberals were divided, because the mode- 
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rate Liberals held aloof, and the extreme 
Radicals started a Labour Candidate, because the 
publicans worked with a will in a borough where 
the trade has great influence, because the Liberal 
M. P.'s (with the exception of a few) withheld from 
the Liberal candidate the support which their 
opponents, including some of the Government, gave 
to Mr. CLARKE; not because Toryism is predomi- 
nant in the borough. The managers of the party 
ought either to have thrown themselves into the 
contest so as to avert defeat or, having resolved, for 
whatever reason, to hold aloof, they should quietly 
have accepted the failure as inevitable. The 
determination to maintain neutrality on the plea 
that there were two Liberal candidates in the 
field was worse than a blunder. It was a crisis at 
which the loss of a seat ought not to have been 
risked, and as Mr. Surpron, we believe, never pre- 
tended to have the votes which would give him 
a majority, he ought to have been urged to 
retire, and, if he would not. listen to reason, Mr. 
Dunx should have had the hearty support of 
the party. But if this was withheld, whether 
wisely or unwisely, it was worse than foolish to 
ive way to the sort of panic which the Southwark 
defeat seems to have produced even in some who 
know the feelings of the country so well that they 
ought to have been superior to such weakness. It 
could have been prevented by a little concerted 
action, but as it was not thought worth while todo 


the little that might have averted it, it is as unwise | 


as it is inconsistent now to invest it with such 
seriousness. Serious it is not, except as indicating 
that strong drink has such power in a popular con- 
stituency, and that Lord BraconsFieLp has hit 
upon a policy that catches the fancy of a large 
portion of the residuum. These are points to in- 
struct us, but not to excite alarm. There were 
Liberals enough to have carried Southwark if they 
had been rightly influenced. That they have not 
gone over to the Tories is shown by their absten- 
tion. If they had realised the importance of the 
decision, they might have swallowed any personal 
objection or sectional feelings, and gone to the poll. 
Leading Liberal politicians should have shown, by 
—— and by example, the necessity for winning 
the seat. On the contrary, they abstained, and the 
meaning of the abstention was too readily caught. 
In short, Southwark is not a typical borough. The 
last election was held under such difficult condi- 
tions as to minimise its political significance, and 
for the loss there is full compensation in the victory 
in Donegal. 

Apart from Southwark there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the Liberals have been indulging in hopes 
too sanguine. Our correspondent tells us, ‘‘ The 
cry we hear on all sides is ‘ Blood, blood, more 
blood for the glory of England,’ and it comes to us 
from Hereford, from Worcester, from Southamp- 
ton, from Norfolk, from Canterbury, from Liver- 
pool, from Southwark.“ The interpretation is a 
severe one to put upon these Tory victories, but 
were we to aecept it, why, we ask, should one who 
undertakes to give some indications of the future 
from the events of the past forget Manchester, 
Leeds, Bristol, Reading, Tamworth, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Peterborough, to say nothing of half-a- 
Aozen Scotch constituencies, which have, at different 
times during this war period, pronounced in the 
opposite sense? Even Live showed a very dis- 
tinct advance in the same — nay and some of 
the best-informed electioneerers are of opinion 
that but for the Home Rule episode the result 
would have been different, so far, at least, 
as & still further reduction of the Tory majority. 
Looking at these grave omissions in the esti- 
mate of our correspondent, we are not disposed 
to attach the same value to his predictions as 
to that of Sir Wituiam Harcourt, to which he 
opposes them. Sir WILLIAu is one of the most keen- 
sighted politicians in England, of all men the last 
to be carried away by a gush of feeling, or to allow 
his hopes to control his judgment. When he stakes 
his political reputation upon a distinct statement, 
we may be certain that he has not committed him- 
self to so compromising an assertion without suffi- 
cient reason. Circumstances may prove adverse, 
and so alter the tone of public sentiment as to con- 
found his calculations, but until we have further 
light, we should accept his forecast in preference to 
that of one whose mind is so possessed by the idea 
of Liberal disasters as to make him forgetful of the 
many Liberal victories which, from time to time, 
have indicated disapproval of the foreign policy of 
the Government. No doubt there are those who 
share his fears. Prophets of evil” there are in 
every camp; but if they wish well to the army they 
would act wisely by keeping silence till the fight is 
over. 

We are ourselves anxious rather to encourage 
the spirit which will deserve and, as we believe, 


overcome by courage, decision, and, above all, by 
unity. Mr. HL very wisely said at Worcester 
the other evening, with his usual good sense, that 
„Union will assuredly give the Liberals a majority 
at the next election, while disunion would give the 
Conservatives a triumph. In this we fully agree, 
and have done our utmost to secure that union, 
even at the cost of keeping in abeyance the subject 
in which we are most deeply interested. Noncon- 
formists generally have done the same, and have 
thrown themselves into the struggle in favour of a 
more righteous and pacific policy with an ardour and 
resolution which have commanded the admira- 
tion of many who are not generally in accord with 
them. They were the forlorn hope of the Liberal 
party in its time of weakness and disorganisation, 
and the same patriotic policy which has led them 
throughout to think more of their country’s honour 
than of any special aims of their own they are 
still prepared to maintain. Their reward is that 
the Spectator relegates Disestablishment to the 
same class of questions as Home Rule, that Rev. 
Jonx Oakuey, from whom better things might 
have been expected, treats it as one of the 
Liberal crotchets, and another clergyman, who 
professes to be a Liberal, writes as though one of 
the first duties of the party was to snub Libera- 
tionists. Strange to tell, all this is done with the 
view of securing unity! As we really desire the 
union about which they talk, we forbear to retaliate. 
But our moderate and Church friends ask too much. 
All the concessions are to be on ourside, and it is hard 
to say how far they are to go. We have no desire 
or intention to exact any pledges, but if we are 
asked to abandon our principles, or even to abstain 
from legitimate methods of seeking to convert the 
nation to them, we can only answer that it is a 
sacrifice we cannot and will not make. Those who 
assail us because we refuse a demand so unreason- 
able may regard themselves as apostles of peace, 
but they are simply planting roots of bitterness 
which will bear evil bruit. They may call them- 
selves Liberals, but they are doing Tory work. 


— — 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE NATION. 


Tre letter of the Dean of WESTMINSTER, an- 
nouncing that the purpose of erecting in the Abbey 
a monument to the late heir of the NAPoLEONS 
is irrevocable, has been received with very profound 
regret, not unmixed with indignation. A memorial 
to the Dean, which is, in fact, a protest, has 
received the signatures of a large number of men 
distinguished in politics, literature, science, or art, 
united by no ties of sect or party. but only by com- 
mon reverence for the historical traditions of Eng- 
land, and by regard for a national building, 
conspicuous throughout the world for its venerable 
associations. The memorialists refuse to accept as 
final the intimation that a clergyman, whose pride 
it is to regard himself as an official servant of 
the nation, and who has, on many occasions, 
shown a just sense of his responsibilities as custo- 
dian of such a building, together with a 1 liberal 
interpretation of his duties, is so fettered by ille- 
gitimate influences that he must needs insult public 
feeling. Wedo not wish to attach exaggerated 
importance to the issue. While wholesale murder 
on the slightest provocation, or on none at all, is 
termed a spirited foreign policy, it can add but little 
to the grief of real patriots if a public monument is 
set up to a poor youth who was killed while help- 
ingin the work of slaughter. But it is impossible 
to forget that the whole reason for distinguishing 
him above the troopers who fell by his side 
is his impersonation of the Imperial memo- 
ries and hopes associated with the name of 
Bonaparte. He was called a Prince—the Prince 
ImpeRiaAL. He was publicly spoken of by the 
Heir Apparent to the Crown of the United King- 
dom, as one who might have lived to govern 
France, and who in that case would have been a 
true friend to this country. In consequence of 
that position he was received into the most exalted 
circles of the land. And it is this — halo 
around his name, not any personal achievement, 
which has marked him out for an honour usually 
rendered only to supreme benefactors of their 
country or of humanity. But, on the other hand, 
the memories he represented are most hateful, and 
deservedly hateful, to a friendly nation, while the 


hopes he cherished could only have been fulfilled | 
by the destruction of a Republic with which we | 
and its avoidance of coarseness, than to call advanced 


maintain amicable relations. Under these circum- 
stances to say that the intended monument is jus- 
tified by the private feelings of courtly circles is 
contrary to common sense. If it is not taken to 
mean a national endorsement of Napoleonic ideas, 


and a slight to the French Republic, it will only | 


be because vigorous, though ineffectual, protests 


show that under a constitutional monarchy public | 


securé victory, than to indulge in optimist caleula- | opinion is sometimes powerless to protect national 


tions. We recognise as fully as any one the difſi— 
culties in our path, but we believe they can be 


monuments from desecration. 
But it was not so very long ago that England 


itself was divided into two nations, one of which 
idolised the sacredness of kingship, while the other 
maintained that the of the people is the 
supreme law. After a bitter and sanguinary strife, 
an informal compromise was arrived at, according 
to which the ancient monarchy was to be con- 
tinued, while the right, or at least the power, of the 
nation, through its representatives, to modify and 
control the prerogatives of the Crown was tacitly 
admitted. Thus was settled upon a lasting 
basis, though the heat of the old controversy was 
long in dying out. And one fruitful source of dis- 
cord was the memory of the Protector whom the 
descendants of the Puritans, or at least of the In- 
dependents, regarded as England’s greatest, though 
uncrowned king, while the opposite y, though 
not denying his greatness, continued to speak of 
him as a hypocrite and a self-seeking adventurer. 
Yet within the last generation there has been an 
increased harmony of feeling even on this point, 
so much so, that 8 voices have done tardy 
justice to CRouwRLL, and a hope had even begun 
to be cherished that where his bones had once 
rested, there some fitting monument would openly 
declare the national feeling. It is just this time that 
the Dean of Westminster chooses to assign this 
most hallowed, and yet most dishonoured, grave as 
the site for a canting memorial to the impersona- 
tion of the most cruel and selfish family ambition 
that modern times have known. We will not sug- 
gest a fresh division of the nation so far as to say 
that this isan insult to one set of Englishmen more 
than to all. But if anything could open those old 
sores, and excite afresh the Puritan passion for 
reality against the courtly hypocrisies too fashion- 
able in high places of late, it would be this vulgar 
and stupid blunder of 8 the eme of an 
unfl princeling upon the rifled grave of OLIVER 
CromweE.u. To supplant the bust of SHAKESPEARE 
in Poets’ Corner by that of the poet Cross, or to 
raise a statue to Du CAL on LIVINGSTONE's 
tomb might be more ludicrous, but it could not 
possibly strike so deep and hideous a discord. 

However painful it may be to the Dean of Wesr- 
MINSTER, we think he is bound to give some other 
reason than the word “irrevocable” for persisting 
in a course so manifestly distasteful to the best 
feeling of the country. However high may be the 
rank of those whose wishes point in an opposite 
direction, it would be well to remember that in this 
country deference to personal feeling in high places 
is secured only on condition that no sacrifice of 
honour or conscience or self-respect shall be re- 
quired. This is true even as regards the politeness 
shown by individuals to nobility and rank. 

But it is no mere personal honour, it is the 
honour of the nation that is concerned in the con- 
sistent maintenance of its best traditions. It is not 
any private conscience that is offended, but the 
conscience of the nation, which has been waking up 
for a generation past to the ingratitude it has been 
guilty of towards its greatest ruler. It is not any 
individual self-respect, but the corporate self-respect 
of a whole people, that is scandalised by the subor. 
dination of national memories to the hysterical 
sentiment of courtly cliques. The Dean of Wesr- 
MINSTER may have his way, or, rather, the way of 
his exalted patrons. But he may rest assured that 
the shadow of that incongruous statue will be an 
indelible blot on his own official record. The man 
who sets a poor little Prince Id EIAL against the 
vast background of OV R CromMweLi’s memory 
needs to be very reverend indeed if ridicule is not 
to mingle with the recollection of his good works, 
Since the above was written the Dean has received 
a deputation to present the memorial referred to, 
and in the course of his reply Dean SraxLxx said 
that the memorial would be put up unless the 
(JUEEN or Parliament interposed, and he denied 
that it was to be erected over the spot where the 
remains of CROMWELL once rested. 


OUR ENGLISH VEUILLOT. 


Every one who practises a craft, artist or amateur, has 
a not unkindly interest in those who work in it with 
notable skill; and as we have been for fully a quarter of 
a century in the writing way, we cannot but take 
pleasure, mixed though it be with shrewd twinges of 
pain, in articles which show so thorough a command of 
the journalistic knack as many of those which appear 


on the first page of the Pall Mall Gazette. What could 
be more felicitous, both in the keenness of its irony 


Liberals “the inebriates of their party”? But it is 
not only in graphic force or inventive freshness of lan- 
guage that the Pall Mallarticlesareoften exemplary ; they 
exhibit, on many occasions, a clearness and coolness in 
the discernment of facts, a neatness and coherence in 
stating them, a composure and stability in refusing to 
be blinded to their true significance, which it would not 
he easy to overpraise. The case of Egypt may be men- 
tioned as one in which, by simply attending to facts, and 


| nothing but facts, the Pall Mall has hitherto predicted 
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the course of Egyptian finance with signal correctness. 
The more curious on these accounts, as phenomena in 
journalism, are the wrong-headedness, and we must add 
the wrong-heartedness, which the Pali Mall exhibits on 
other points. Cool and accurate as Babbage’s calculating 
machine on some subjects, it is on others wildly excited. 
Exact and clear in thé conception of certain classes 
of facts, it sees others through a medium of heat, 
and glare, and fuliginous fury, that magnifies and 
distorts them out of all semblance to reality. In our 
whole experience of English journalism, we have known 
no such case; but, singularly enough, a very close 
parallel to it is discoverable in the journalism of France. 
M. Louis Veuillot, the famous editor of the Univers, pre- 
sents a combination of just such seemingly incompatible 
qualities as we have described. M. Veuillot writes an 
“ admirably vigorous, glowing, and epigrammatic style,” 
and is pronounced by a good judge to be one of the 
most effective journalists in Europe; and yet this 
keen, shrewd, ironical writer is, on some themes, 
obviously crazy, believing in crowds of miracles worked 
at Lourdes, holding that the Church raised forty-nine 
people from the dead at Notre Dame de Lumiéres of 
Marseilles, and ready to go into ecstacies of blessing or 
banning over all who rapturously believe, or presume to 
deny, the infallibility of the Po The Pall Mall editor 
is the Veuillot of the English press; he rises into 
sions of furious declamation against advanced 
iberals, like those which thrill M. Veuillot when he 
writes about Liberal Catholics; and the hallucinations 
which he cherishes on the danger to the British Empire 
and the civilised world from Russia, are not one 


whit more reasonable than M. Veuillot’s faith in the 
miraculous potency of winking Virgins and infallible 


Popes. 

The two moods—unreasonable fury and unreasonable 
fear—in which the irrational element in the Pall Mall 
betrays its presence, were strikingly illustrated ina recent 
raticle, c with intensely venomous rebuke of all 
those Li s who, like ourselves, regard Mr. Gladstone 
as impersonating the noblest Liberalism of the day. In 
dealing with the accusations of the Pall Mall, we are 
much less concerned with the business of reply than 
with the illustration they afford of the extent to which 
fury can pervert judgment and 1 the perceptive 
faculty. The advanced Liberals have, we are told, 
dragged the leaders of their party into “ coquetries 
with Home Rule.” The truth is that Lord Hartington 
explicitly declared that he would rather see his party 
excluded from office fer an indefinite period than lend 
any sanction to the dismemberment of the Empire; and 
no cool and candid judge could believe him to have can- 
celled this declaration merely because he wrote a letter, 
in which he said, not that the repeal of the Union was 
an open question among Liberals, but that he would 
accept aid in Parliament from a man choosing to 
rive it, although that man might be willing to 
— Home Rule inquired into. The new school of 
Radicals,” it further appears, know nothing “ of kith 
and kin, or nations and families, or anything with 
generous blood in it.” There are some charges 80 
unjust that a man is not called to stoop to answer 
them, and this is one. The loyalty to England of those 
who trust and honour Mr. Gladstone will be acknow- 
ledged by historians when the political foppery of the 
Beaconsfield Imperialists has been either quite forgotten 
or is remembered as an almost incredible folly. But the 
— sera that has in all ages been respected, or that 

deserved respect, is one which, though true to nation 
and family, is generous” also in its recognition of the 
claims of other nations and of the brotherhood of the 
human race. We are guilty also, it seems, of 
“strange sympathy with despotic tyranny;” we 
hold that “only religious wars and wars for ideas are 
righteous ; we entertain “ notions about property and 
State economy which are scarcely a shade different 
from those of the most ignorant and daring Socialism 
of the Continent; we are under the influence of a 
* fanatical impulse to put at the head of affairs not a 
Ministry of the old constitutional pattern, but a sort of 
Pontiff, who is to decide all questions of policy accord. 
ing to his readings of God's will, or his own latest views 
of morality.” The bare quotation of these mystical 
phrases will quite 3 enable our readers to dis- 
pose of them. If, when we had just come from our fire- 
side, leaving every one well and happy there, a man were 
to tap us on the shoulder, and say, witha look of frenzied 
agitation, * Sir, you have cruelly murdered your wife 
and seven children,” we should probably be under no 
ge anxiety to reply to him. Unless, however, 

e were clearly a maniac, we should think him a 
very evil-disposed fellow; and we must say that 
any one who considers the expressions of antipathy 
to the “ despotic tyranny ” of Russia uttered by Mr. 
Gladstone, and who has taken note of the careful assign- 
ment yd Mr. Bright of a large price to whatever land 
might be bought or sold by Government, on behalf of 
the Irish tenant, and who, thus informed, quietly re- 
fleets upon these charges against advanced Liberals of 
sympathy with despotism and socialism, will be likely 
to decide that, unless the same ground for acquittal can 


be pleaded in favour of the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, | 


he deserves very grave censure. These charges are not 
only not true,—they are almost delirious distortions 
and perversions of truth. Of the astounding statement 
that the Duke of Argyll and Sir Arthur Hobhouse have 
referred to the“ English soldiery who fought at Cabul ” 
asa “gang of licensed ruffians,” we should be ashamed 


to offer any refutation. 

So much for the Pall Mall's mood of unrea- 
sonable fury—the hot fit when the patient seeks 
relief in voleanic effusions of mud and vapour. 
The mood of unreasonable fear is even more curious, 
as presenting a still more pointed contrast to that 


sagacious appreciation of facts which characterises our 
Veuillot when his peculiar hallucinations are not cloud- 
ing hismind. Reality always beats fiction, and we cer- 
tainly, unless we had the evidence for it of our two eyes, 
should have pronounced it a psychological impossibility 
that one and the same journal should have been so sane, 
manly, and acute on the subject of Egypt, and so vision- 
ary and puerile on the subject of Kussia. Sometimes 
we have fancied that the malady must be on the ver 
of disappearing—that facts which were admitted could 
not but reveal their true significance to the writer who 
was dealing with them, and that the whole fabric of his 
vision would suddenly vanish. When, for example, we 
found it justly maintained that Russian finance was ina 
oo state, or that the Russian population was 
disaffected and unquiet, the inference seemed irresistible 
that Russia was not in a position to place the British 
Indian Empire in jeopardy. But the ingenuity of 
monomaniacs is well known, and with really a 
fine display of monomaniacal ingenuity our jour- 
nalist saved his hallucination by the hypothesis 
that, in a wild rush either from revolution or of 
revolutionists, the Russians might descend like a fiery 
torrent on Hindostan. Did not the French Revolu- 
tionists, in the paroxysm of their uprising against the 
coalesced kings, pour over their frontiers and inundate 
Europe? What the potency of the hallucination pre- 
vented the writer from perceiving was that, though it 
is possible for a multitude of armed men to pour 
over a river or an imaginary frontier-line, abundant 
supplies lying in their path as they proceed, it is totall 
impossible for an army to cross hundreds or thousands 
of miles of waste and mountain, without commissariat 
and transport appliances that cost a mint of money. 
Weatrocious cals, generous to England’s foes, are 
charged with being in no anxiety lest the “ inferior civi- 
lisation ” NI irony) of Great Britain should be 
trampled down in the East by “the more free, full, and 
inspiring civilisation of Russia.“ Well, the impeachment 
must be owned; we have not the least anxiety upon the 
subject; and from of old it has been a tradition with 
all the wisest governors and most intelligent and 
well-informed statesmen of India that any such anxiety 
is absurd. Anxiety, however, would have been some- 
what more reasonable forty years ago than it is to-day ; 
for acrowd of enterprising travellers have since then 
explored the regions which must be traversed by a Rus- 
sian army before it can invade Hindostan, and they tell 
us of waterless deserts and towering mountains. 

The Pall Mall Gazette is great in facts, and we chal- 
lenge it to say explicitly whether one or two statements 
which we are about to make are facts or are not. It 
would be impossible we assert, first of all, for a Russian 
army, adequate in numbers and with fitting artillery, 
ammunition, commissariat, and transport, to be equipped 
and to be brought to the Indian frontier, unless a pre- 
liminary loan could be raised of £100,000,000. Where, 
in that embarrassed state of Russian finance, on which 
the Pall Mall likes to dwell, could such a sum be got ? 
Supposing, in the next place, that Russia had sur- 
mounted all difficulties, and was prepared to emerge 
from the defiles of the Suleiman range with 250,000 
men, her enterprise, we maintain, would still be despe- 
rate. Why? — it is not in nature or in art that 
England should have been blind to what was going 
forward; because the Indian Government, assisted by 
the Home Government with a loan of £25,000,000, 
which England might raise in an hour at 34 per cent., 
could, with perfect ease, have an army of half a million 


ready to receive the Russian quarter of a million. No 


commanders, who understood war, would encounter a 
risk like this; but what we have said does not, by any 
means, represent the whole peril that Russia 9 
under these circumstances, incur. Until the British 
army was absolutely beaten and driven from the field, 
the Russian base would be Russia. Not to mention 
provisions, which Afghanistan certainly could not 
afford, every gun, every shell, every ounce of powder or 
the — to make it, would require to be fetched 
from beyond the Caucasus. England would command 
the sea. Until Russia wrested from her the command 
of the sea, the sole communication between the Russian 
army and Russia would be by land. The Russians, of 
course, know all this, and we firmly believe that Russia 
has never deliberately intended to invade India. Russian 
officers may of course have speculated on the subject, 
and drawn up schemes which Lord Beaconsfield might 
be deceived by; but the Czar and his advisers never 
believed in them. Russian emissaries may have told 
ay Shere Ali—more shame to them—that they did; 
mut that was mere deception, with a view to give us 
trouble, just as Napoleon, for a like purpose, tampered 
with the Irish. To apprehend the invasion of Hin- 
dostan by Russia is to prove that you know nothing 
of the art of war. 


The newspapers of northern Europe, in Berlin espe- 
cially, have teemed with gossip and rumours relative to 
the atrocious attempt to blow up the Czar and the 
Imperial family inthe Winter Palace. But authentic 
news on the subject is very scanty. The St. Petersburg 
Press discuss the subject with great caution, and do 
justice to the fortitude of the EwMpsror ant his 


daughter, the Duchess of EpINBuRGH, during thé awful 


emergency. So far as is known, none of the conspira- 
tors have been discovered, and though the entire house- 
hold of the Winter Palace has been exonerated, there 
s-ems reason to suspect complicity on the part of high 


| 


would introduce a new era in Russia, but which His 
MAJESTY is more than ever resolved not to grant. 
Though reports of his early abdication in favour of the 
OZAREWITCH have been rife, they are not based on 
aught that looks authentic. Yet a new Emperor and a 
new policy might be the best way out of the terrible 
complications, and possibly next month may witness an 
attempt to bring about that solution. 


— — — 


The negotiations between our Government and the 
SHAH relative to the occupation of Herat appear to 
have been suspended. Persia is quite ready to occupy 
that city and fortress, but wants a guarantee of 
security from England, which would virtually be a 
Protectorate of that effete Oriental monarchy. Even 
Lord BEACONSFIELD hesitates in face of such a respon- 
sibility, and it is said that Prince LOBANOFF has an- 
other scheme to discuss with Lord SALisspury, when he 
is well enough, for a complete understanding with 
Russia relative to Central Asian affairs. Meanwhile a 
new point of departure has been discovered in Afghan- 
istan. General Roperts has opened negotiations with 
MOHAMMED JAN at Ghuznee with a view to the recog- 
nition as Ameer of Hassan KHAN, son of one of the 
brothers of SHERE ALI, and cousin of Yakoos KRAN, 
but a man of no great capacity, who, if accepted by the 
Sirdars, is to be supported by a liberal subsidy. In that 
event, says a telegram from Cabul in the Daily News, 
our troops will be withdrawn to Gundamak or Ali Khel, 
and an envoy be sent to the capital as soon as the new 
AmMEER considers himself firmly established. This 
would be only a repetition of the policy that has so 
disastrously failed in respect to YakooB KHAN, and 
the Afghans must have greatly and quickly changed 
if it is now to be successful. In the end, probably, 
Her Magsesty’s Ministers will find it wiser to 
accept the much-derided policy by means of which 
the greatest statesmen of India have managed to keep 
peace on the frontier. “ There is,” as the Daily News 
remarks, “ample room for England and Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia, as Lord BEACONSFIELD has told us, and it is 
only needful to translate this expression into a diplo- 


matic understanding in order to prevent the recurrence 


of scares and difficulties which are discreditable to the 


self-command of politicians, and dangerous to the peace 


of the world.” 


All other proposals for the settlement of the Greek 
frontier question having failed, Lord SALIsBurRy has, it 
is said, at the suggestion of France, proposed a boun- 
dary line, the limits to be fixed by a new Commission, 
which reserves Janina and other important towns to 
Turkey. The Porte, catching at every chance of pro- 
crastination accepts the plan, and thus another six 
months delay is secured. What this uncertainty means 
is seen in the recent news from that region. Colonel 
SYNGE and his wife, while engaged in distmbuting aid 
to the destitute inhabitants of Macedonia—a hundred 
and fifty miles from the Greek frontier—have been 
carried off by brigands near Salonica. Another case of 
Greek brigandage, says the philo-Turk Pall Mall Gazette ! 
It turns out, however, that the band consists of desert 
Albanians, subjects of the SULTAN ; that their notorious 
chief Niko is a Wallack; andthat, having no settled 
Government, because the Porte will do nothing but 
squeeze money out of the population, the southern 
provinces of Turkey have since the war been in a state 
of chronic anarchy. 


—— — — — — ͤ— —— — — — 


The constantly recurring rumours as to an early 
dissolution—which may for the moment be regarded as 
unfounded—are not surprising considering the declining 
revenue and the prospect of a gloomy Budget in 
April. Though the downward progress has been some- 
what arrested by the returns of the last ten days, there 
is every prospect of a deficit in the balance-sheet for 
the current year of about two millions, which is not 
likely to be materially reduced by economical expendi- 
ture. The small saving on the Army Estimates is more 
than swallowed up by the additional half-million 
required for the Civil Services, and the estimates for 
the extra cost of the Afghan and South African Wars 
have yet to be presented. Then, as the Economist points 
out, there are the six-and-a-half millions of uncovered 
expenditure which the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
carried forward in July last; so that altogether there 
promises to be a total deficit of not less than nine or 


ten millions to be dealt with at the close of the financial 


personages near the throne. Probably until the celebra- 


tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Czan's suc- 
cession there will be a lull in this terrible conflict 
between the Government and the Nihilists. We 
are told, indeed, that the intention of the revolutionary 
party was rather to frighten than to kill the EMPEROR 
—to coerce him into making those concessions which 


— — 


i 


year. 


— — — — — — 


Another indication that Ministers propose to prolong 
the Session is their announced intention to deal with 
Obstruction. The long debate arising out of the Pllu- 
SOLL incident, which is sufficiently described by our 
Parliamentary correspondent, prevented Mr. Newpe- 
GATE from moving his resolutions to put down Obstruec— 
tion, but the CHANCELLOR of the ExcueQueR stated, 
amid general cheering, that the Government proposed 
to take the matter in hand. Accordingly, Sir Starrorp 
NORTHCOTE will to-night propose that if any Member 
shall have been named by the SpeAKER or Chairman 
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of Committees as disregarding the authority of the 
Chair or abusing the rules of the House by persistently 
or wilfully obstructing business, then the SPEAKER 
shall put the question, if motion be made, without 
amendment, adjournment, or debate—that the offender 
be suspended for the remainder of the sitting. If a 
Member be suspended three times in one Session his 
suspension shall continue on the last occasion one week, 
and until a motion has been made upon which it shall 
be decided whether his suspension shall cease, or for how 
long a period it shall continue ; and a Member, if he so 
pleases, may be heard in his own defence. It is under- 
stood that these resolutions will be supported in 
principle by the Liberal leaders, who, however, prefer 
that they should become a “Sessional” rather than a 
“Standing” order, which latter would bind future 
Parliaments. The resolutions are not likely to pass 
without keen, perhaps protracted, opposition, though 
in the end the Obstructionists will probably be put 
down. 


Mr. Purmsoxt has, toa certain extent, gained his 
point, at least to the extent of securing a searching 
inquiry. On Tuesday night the President of the 
Board of Trade proposed the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the recent foundering of 
ships laden with grain, coal, and other bulk cargoes, 
and to report whether any change in the law affecting 
merchant shipping is required to prevent the recurrence 
of such losses. Lord Sanpon justified his motion on 
the plea that many experienced persons did not regard 
the loading of grain in bags as a sufficient security. Mr. 
PLIMSOLL accepted the proposal, though it will have 
the effect of deferring legislation for another year, and 
the appointment of a committee has been agreed to. 


Two of the measures announced in the Speech from 
the Throne have been fairly launched. On Monday 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR introduced and explained the 
provisions of four Bills relative to the land question, 
which do not, however, affect the law of settlements. 
The first confers on limited owners, under proper 
safeguards, the right to sell, enfranchise, lease, divide, 
and exchange lands. The second is a Bill to simplify 
conveyancing; and as this will reduce the remuneration 
of solicitors, it is provided in the third measure that the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR and other judges shall make rules 
for the remuneration of lawyers, except in contentious 
cases. The fourth Bill proposes to shorten, in certain 
cases, the period of limitation as regards actions for the 
recovery of land. Lord SELBORNE alone expressed an 
opinion on the Lorp CHANCELLOR’s exposition; his 
view being that the four measures, as far as they went, 
were extremely well adapted to meet and remedy a 
great number of practical inconveniences in which the 
public, as well as particular owners of property, were 
interested, arising out of the imperfect state of the 
present law as to the disposition of land by will and by 
lease, and the forms of conveyance. The other chief 
legal measure of the Government—the Bankruptcy 
Bill being in the hands of a select committee—is the 
Criminal Code Bill, which has been read a second 
time, and referred to a similar tribunal. The measure 
for the disposal of the six vacant seats has not yet seen 
the light, but some favoured persons at Bristol have 
been authoritatively informed that a third member is to 
be allotted to that city, and the Conservatives, who will, 
of course, secure the seat, are all alive on the subject. 


— — — — 


This evening the friends of legislation for restricting 
the liquor traffic will hold a great metropolitan confer- 
ence under the auspices of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, in support of Sir WIITRID Lawson’s “local 
option“ resolution, which will be moved in the House of 
Commons to-morrow week. Although Lord HARTING-· 
TON has not yet seen his way to vote with the hon. 
baronet, he has lately stated in a published letter that 
he is “strongly of opinion that it is desirable that the 
public opinion of the locality should be brought to 
bear upon this matter, and that the inhabitants 
of a district should possess a greater power than 
they now have of protecting themselves against the 
evils and inconveniences resulting from the excessive 
number and imperfect regulation of licensed houses.” 
His lordship thus recognises the equity of the principle 
on which Sir WIr mD Lawson’s resolution is based, 
whatever may be his objection to the specific mode of 
giving effect to it. On the other hand, the Government 
have taken an early opportunity of announcing that 
they have no intention at present of attempting to carry 
out any of the recommendations of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Intemperance. They are as eager to retain 
the effective alliance of the publican as that of the 
Church at the next general election. The licensed 
victuallers have also been holding a conference at New- 
castle, and have come to the decision to sink political 
differences, and seek only “the interests of the 
trade.” Thus, notwithstanding the good work of the 
Church Temperance Society, the clergy and the publicans 
will be once more acting together when the crisis comes, 
on behalf of a Ministry that refuses to molest the 


Church, and gives immunity to the “trade.” The 
licensed victuallers have secured a champion in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, which, inits zeal against “ new-fangled 
Radical fads” and “philanthropic enthusiasts,” con- 
tends that “from the point of view of sound political 
principle there is a much better case to be made out for 
the alliance of the Conservative with the publican, than 
for that of the Liberal with the promoters of the Per- 
missive Bill.” This is rather cool from a paper that 
denounces sectional interests as the bane of elections. 
But then the publicans command a multitude of votes, 
that may save from defeat a Government which carries 
out the spirited foreign policy of which the Pall Mali is 
the enthusiastic champion ! 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Wepnespar Morwra. 


Tur Irish Relief Bill passed its final stages in the House of 
Commons on Monday.night, after a career which marks with 
strange completeness those peculiar features of legislation 
which have come to be accepted as a matter of fact in the 
great Conservative Parliament. The Bill passed its last 
stage, as its earlier ones had been passed, in a sort of 
scramble. Generally it has happened that substantial pro- 
gress has been made with a Bill at a late hour of the night, 
at a time when the House has been nearly empty, and those 
present have been altogether tired. On Monday the Bill 
happened to get through earlier i 1 point of time, but on the 
same conditions—emptiness in the House, and lassitude on 
the part of Members. It was just eight o'clock when the 
Bill was reached, an hoursacred to the British legislator for 
a very solemn performance. This is the hour at which 
English and Scotch Members are earnestly engaged in 
passing through its various stages a Relief Bill for their own 
private distress. In short, eight o’clock is mid dinner-hour 
in the House of Commons—an hour being here a figure of 
speech, for Members begin to dream of dinner at half-past 
six, and do not think of beginning business again till ten. 
For all the time that lies between these two figures on the 
clock the House of Commons is usually a desert. Mr. 
Biggar, who has many weaknesses, but who does not aspire 
to be a man of fashion, follows the customs of Cavan, and 
dines somewhere in the middle of the day. He is thus free 
to dominate the House in the dinner-hour, and spends many 
happy moments in the diversion of calling the Speaker's 
attention to the number of Members present. Whereupon 
the Speaker is bound to call a count, and the electric bells, 
tinkling all over the House, summon from their soup the 
hungry legislators. 

On Monday night Mr. Biggar was otherwise engaged. He 
had, asa last shot ata Bill honestly designed to meet the 
calamities of Ireland, placed on the paper a certain amend- 
ment. This he was bound to support, in a speech of rambling 
length, and was necessarily precluded from enjoying the 
luxury of summoning the Members from the dinner-tab le. 
On Friday night, or rather early on Saturday morning, 
Major O’Gorman, interposing with a speech, and finding 
hon. Members opposite engaged in private conversation 
instead of listening to him, suddenly stopped, and called 
“Order! order!” This combination of the orator and the 
chairman was stretching matters a little. It would for 
Mr. Biggar have been fatally extending them if he had in 
the middle of his own speech stopped to have the House 
counted. So he went his way, and made his speech. The 
House divided, and within an hour the whole thing was 
over, and the Irish Relief Bill had passed the House of Com- 
mons. It is true that only half-a-dozen Members were 
present at the ceremony. But the absentees may be for- 
given, in recollection of the many long hours devoted to 
discussion of the measure. 

It is, however, the incidents which preceded this accom- 
plished work that mark the peculiar prevailing characteristic 
of the present Parliament. The whole of Friday night was 
deliberately, and, as it proved, disastrously, wasted in an 
endeavour to punish Mr. Plimsoll, and to vindicate the 
privileges of Parliament. The hon. Member for Derby, in 
his not too-well regulated enthusiasm, hal incurred the 
censure of the House by reprisals upon two Members who 
had blocked the progress of his Bill, designed to amend the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, in the direction of making it compulsory to 
load grain cargoes in sacks. Feeling himself impotent to 
war against thisthing in the House, Mr. Plimsoll had ap- 
pealed to Sir Charles Russell's constituents, and by 
placards flaming on the walls of Westminster, had 
invited them to consider whether this procedure wag 
not “inhuman,” and whether, under certain circumstances, 
it might not be called “degrading.” Sir Charles Russell had 
brought this under the notice of the House, backed up by Mr. 
Denzil Onslow, who for the same offence had been attacked 
in his borough of Guildford. If Sir Charles Russell and 
Mr. Onslow had been the devoted friends of the Bill, they 
could not have done anything more surely calculated to 
advance its fortunes. Mr. Plimsoll, doubtless, has a vivid 
recollection of the success which five years ago followed 
upon his somewhat dramatic efforts to advance the Merchant 
Shipping Bill. The country, unmindful of details then, saw, 
in his defiance of the etiquette of the House, the single pur- 
pose of prese ng the life of the British sailor. Accordingly, 
it ranged itself on Mr. Plimsoll’s side, and the Government 
were compelled to set aside everything else in order to pass 
the Merchant Shipping Bill. 

That is a sort of thing that might not happen twice in a 
Parliament, and afew weeks ago that it should happen must 
have been beyond Mr. Plimsoll’s expectationa Thanks, 


however, to the action of the Members for Westminster and 
Guildford, he is now brimful of hope. If they had left un- 
noticed the now famous placard, it would not have been 
heard of outside the limits of the constituencies to which it 
was addressed. They were pleased to endow it with national 
renown, and to secure for its author the additional and ex- 
ceptional advantage of being the victim of an attempt to 
vindicate the absurd and obsolete anachronism known as the 
privilege of the House. Fortunately for Mr. Plimsoll, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the main body of the Con- 
servatives were no wiser than the two Members. They in- 
sisted upon crushing Mr. Plimsoll, and by solemn vote 
of the majority of the House it was declared that he had 
committed a breach of Privilege. 


That this might lead to awkward results was clear to every 
man's mind. But it was not thought that the retort would 
come so swiftly or prove so crushing, as things fell out. Mr. 
Sullivan had done everything that was proper to modify the 
just wrath of Mr. Plimsoll, and to meet the more moderate 
views of the House. He had acted for his friend with 
admirable tact and ability. Now that it-was all over, and 
no mercy had been shown, he felt at liberty to take reprisals, 
and this he did most effectually. As soon as questions were 
over on Monday, he called attention to the words used by 
Major Jocelyn at a political meeting in the borough of 
Chelsea, in which that gentleman had denounced Sir 
Charles Dilke, because, as the gentle Major put it, he had 
“voted with a despicable lot of Irish rebels.“ Here was a 
breach of Privilege, that in so far as it differed from the 
charge against Mr. Plimsoll was greatly aggravated. Since 
the rusty sword of Privilege had been drawn Mr. Sullivan 
considered it should be held with a firm and just hand, 
and he now demanded that it should fall upon the neck of 
Major Jocelyn. 

There were however some notable differences in the cases. 
Mr. Plimsoll had attacked two Conservatives with the 
avowed intent to prevent their re-election. Major Jocelyn, 
with precisely the same desire, had attacked a Liberal Mem- 
ber. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in a terrible 
difficulty. Todo what was fair and just he must consent to 
have up the Major ; but, whilst this would be to administer 
a rebuff to useful electioneering agencies, it would also involve 
the additional difficulty of making the whole business of 
Privilege ridiculous. There seemed only one thing to be 
done, and its accomplishment did not mend matters. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer protested, in the face of evidence 
which convinced the least educated mind, that there was no 
analogy between the two cases, and announced his intention 
to oppose Mr. Sullivan’s motion. To complete the ridiculous 
rout, Sir Wm. Harcourt stepped in with an amendment 
moving the previous question.” This was the very course 
taken by him in precisely similar circumstances on Friday 
when Mr. Plimsoll’s fate was at issue. Then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer led the whole body of his followers into the 
lobby, to oppose the amendment. Now the hapless leader 
of the House was compelled to follow Sir Wm. Harcourt, and 
in a manner the completeness of which it would be difficult 
to improve upon, he was led to do penance for his procedure 
of Friday night. There have been many ridiculous scenes 
in the House when Privilege has been invoked. But nothing 
in the history of Parliament appro aches this episode for its 
ludicrous effect, and Privilege must be a stout bogey indeed 
if it survives this home-thrust. 


Last night, by the gracious permission of Irish Members, 
the House of Commons enjoyed a thoroughly dull and 
respectable evening. Thesubjects brought forward for dis- 
cussion were entirely personal—one dealing with the privi- 
lege of immunity from arrest enjoyed by hon. Members, and 
the other proposing that the duration of Parliaments should 
be reduged by a couple of years. Unlike the great run of 
personal questions, these attracted scarcely any attention. 
There was a pretty full division on Mr. Blake’s proposal with 
respect toimmunity from arrest. But that was an accidental 
circumstance, due to the hour at which the division was 
called. The much more important question —the duration of 
Parliament, raised by Mr. J. Holms—was argued in an 
almost empty House; Colonel Alexander, who rose to move 
the amendment, literally having for sole audience the 
right hon. gentleman in the chair. Mr. Cowen made a 
vigorous speech in favour of the motion, but no occupant of 
either front bench thought it worth while to take part in the 
discussion. The motion was eventually rejected by a 
majority of fifty ina House of 170 members, and Colonel 
Alexander’s amendment to the effect that the Septennial Act 
has been satisfactory in its operation, and ought not to be 
repealed, was agreed to. 


ee — 


THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 


O SILENT power of life that moves unseen 

In the great Mother’s breast, like a deep thought, 
Slow-ripening, but with mighty impulse fraught, 
Changing the world from what it yet hath been: 
This little floweret, in its sheath of green, 

The firstling of thy might, wakes at thy breath, 
Unfolds its banner in the face of death ; 

Life’s herald where no other life is seen. 

A single snowflake falling in the night, 

An infant wailing in a storm at sea, 

The dove that o’er the deluge took its flight,— 
All lonely things may be compared to thee— 
Sweet wanderer from life! Yet art thou come 
Like a long-wished-for messenger from home. 


W. K. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY PIONEERS. 
VIIL—ANDREW FULLER. 


ANDREW FULLER was born at Wicken, an obscure 
village near the small city of Ely. As he first saw the 
light on the 6th of February, 1754, and died on the 7th 
of May, 1815, only a fourth of his life belonged to 
the Nineteenth Century; but many men distinguished 
for industry and usefulness have spent a longer exist- 
ence wholly within its limits, and yet have not made so 
deep an impression upon its annals as did Fuller. By an- 
cestry, as well as by personal effort, his name belongs 
to the history of sufferings for conscience’ sake, or of 
the rewards given to patient endurance. The fore- 
fathers of both his parents were among those that 
followed into the woods of Cambridgeshire two eminent 
Ejected Ministers, Holcroft and Oddy, who, after a 
long imprisonment in the county castle, went forth and 
founded the Independent churches scattered over the 
fens. His father was Robert Fuller; his mother, Philippa 
Gunton. She gave a second name to their grandson, 
who, with filial piety, became his sire’s biographer. 
The first Andrew Fuller’s early religious experience 
bore a striking resemblance to that of John Bunyan, 
and it is exceedingly curious and interesting to learn, 
that, among the books with which the boy Fuller “ was 
very much affected,” were, besides Ralph Erskine’s 
“Gospel Sonnets” and Gospel Catechism,” Bunyan’s 
“Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” and his 
“ Pilgrim's Progress.” There is, perhaps, no parallel 
in literature more exact than that between Bunyan’s 
a count of the “exceeding maze” to which he was put 
“in the midst of a game at cat,” and the following 
passage in Fuller's experience at a similar age: 

One winter evening I remember going with a number of 
other boys toa smith’s shop, to warm myself by his fire. 
Presently they began to sing vain songs. This appeared to 
me so much like revelling, that I felt something within me 
which would not suffer me to join them ; and, while I sat 
silently, in rather an unpleasant muse, these words sunk 
into my soul like a dagger, What doest thou here, Elijah? 
I immediately left the company; yet, shocking to reflect 
upon, I walked home, murmuring in my heart against God, 
that I could not be let alone, and be suffered to take my 
pleasure like other young people. 

Before Fuller’s complete conversion and inward call 
to the Christian ministry, he is found, with Bunyan in 
u like case, opening his wind to serious people,” and, 
among the rest, to a godly thrasher whom he “ often 
visited in his barn ; and, because Fuller hindered him in 


his work, he made it up by thrashing for him, sometimes 
for an hour ortwo together.” Such was the apostolic 
college in which he received his first lessons in divinity ! 
About the same time, he first witnessed the act of 
baptism by immersion, which so affected him by its 
1 that he was baptised himself and joined 
the church at Soham, being then a lad of sixteen. 
Fuller was fortunate in his first confidential friend. 
This was one Diver, baptised with him. A man of 
mature age, he was a = lover of good books, and of 
the best things. From him the docile youth learned that 
discrimination between man’s duty and the sole efficac 
of Divine Grace which ran through his own whole life 
and works. The idea of entering the ministry came 
first into his mind while he meditated a passage of 
Scripture suggested to him as he rode along on some 
errand of business. Then, as he was weighing the wish 
of his mother that he should join an uncle at Kensington 
with a view to commercial life, but not forgetting the 
spiritual opportunities of a London residence, it hap- 
pened that, in the absence of Mr. Eve, who had re- 
signed the pastorate, and in the inability, through acci- 
dent, of his own friend Diver to take the pulpit as 
arranged, he was himself called upon to stop the gap, 
which he did with much acceptance, speaking “ for about 
half an hour, with considerable freedom.” Through his 
own misgivings, however, a whole year elapsed before 
he could be persuaded to repeat the effort; yet, when he 
did, the good effects were so palpably apparent in several 
cases, that he was induced to — the vacant pulpit 
regularly, in conjunction with his more experienced 
frend. In the spring of 1775, he was formally invited 
by the church to become its pastor, and was duly 
ordained to that office; Hall, of Arnsby—the father of 
Robert Hall—coming seventy miles to take part, 
and, as Fuller himself says, “continuing my father and 
friend till his death.” 

Although Fuller made the acquaintance of such 
worthies as Sutcliff of Olney and Ryland of Northampton, 
the distance between them and him—relatively great 
indeed in those ante-railroad days—with the heavy 
postage then put upon letters, almost precluded in- 
tercourse ; . if he arrived at a coincidence with 
them in regard to “false Calvinism,” as he styled 
vulgarly-named high doctrine,” it was on his part by 
an independent course of Scripture study and private 
thought, resulting in the first, if not the greatest, of 
his works—viz., that On the obligations of man cor- 
dially to believe whatever God makes known.” The 
eighteenth century had not ended before he cast off 
the peculiar notions of Gill, or of Ames, on Justification, 
as “not quadrating with the Scriptures;” a doctrine 
which, as he discovered, is no matter of “sentence” on 
the part of God, but “ — OF His voice in the Gospel, 
declaring that whosoever believeth shall be saved.” 
But the history of one of Fuller's settled beliefs is 
the history of them all. It is, however, a topic which 
hardly comes within the scope of this paper. At the 
time when he was deep in theological studies, he was 
keeping a small shop and then a scanty school, in 
order to . 2 the thirteen pounds a-year 
which was the church at Soham raised him. 


In the spring of 1781, Fuller received a call to the 
vacant pastorate at Kettering, sanctioned by the con- 
current judgment of a number of venerable and judi- 
cious brother ministers. This not satisfying his scruples, 
the matter was referred to Robert Robinson, of — 
bridge, who, since the church at Soham proposed to 
double his stipend, advised his continuance with them 
another year—and onward, “ if it should 1 that he 
could live on his income.“ Whereupon, of Arnsby, 

that to take this advice of one man, would be to 
set at nought that of the nine men that could render 
a reason for his removal to Kettering. Fuller, how- 
ever, having a t affection for the place and the 
people, was inclined to take the one man’s advice; but, 
when he found a resident substitute in Soham itself, he 
felt at liberty, in 1782, to leave that place for Kettering, 
which, his many religious journeys excepted, he never 
left till his death. 

From this point Fuller’s public history runs parallel 
to that of the Baptist Missionary * 2 
with the sending forth of its Paul and Barnabas,” as 
he designated Carey and Thomas. In his own labours 
and travels, as the first secretary, he lavished his intel- 
lectual, and exhausted his physical, strength. As his 
first sermon was a funeral one, so, we suppose, he was 
the first Baptist minister who, at the solicitation of the 
sorrowing father, and with the consent of the incumbent, 
— — such a sermon in a parish church —that of 

raybrook, in Leicestershire. This was in the course 
of one of those many and long journeys through all parts 
of the United Kingdom, in which, for twenty * he 
fulfilled his famous pledge to Carey, that, if he would 
go down into the mine, he (Fuller) would hold the rope, 
and, while he lived, never let it go.” This, in fact, 
was his occupation when, in Glasgow, he preached 
for the Mission to a co tion of five thousand 
hearers, and where he received the sad tidings of the 
death of his beloved Pearce; whose Memoirs he 
wrote in such a style that it puzzled Blossett, Chief 
Justice of Bengal, which most to admire, the loveliness 
of the portrait or the sympathetic skill of the painter. 
It may be well believed that Fuller’s many addresses 
to Scottish congregations had as moderating an in- 
fluence upon their own severe theology as they were 

roductive of substantial aid to the Baptist missions. 
t is possible, likewise, that his repeated appearances 
in Presbyterian circles and before Scottish audiences, 
may have infused something of the robustness visible 
in the early days of the Voluntary ” controversy north 
of the Tweed; for “the fellowship of kindred minds” 
was foreshadowed in his boyish appreciation of Ralph 
Erskine, justly characterised as a “ heroic champion,” 
a “bold contender,” and a “ successful wrestler.” Not 
less acceptable to the more intellectual portion of the 
— 4 oe cle of England, Fuller formed in his 
travels fraternal friendships with such men as Graham 
of York ; Dykes and Scott of Hull; Basil Woodd of 
Bentinck Chapel, London; Legh Richmond of the Isle 
of Wight; the venerable Berridge of Everton, and 
many others. William Wilberforce, moreover, when 
reading Fuller’s letters concerning the work of Carey 
and his companions in India, declared that he “ seemed 
to hearthe voice of the Almighty, saying, ‘ You are in 
the right path; press forward in it.’” 

In June, 1814, Fuller was called upon, in place of 
Robert Hall, to preach at the funeral of Sutcliff of 
Olney, whose death he not unnaturally, and even with 
a forecast too true, regarded as a warning of his own 
dissolution.” This event, accelerated, one cannot 
doubt, by his unremitting labours on the road, at the 
desk (for twelve hours a day!”’), and with tongue and 
pen, was not long in its arrival. While contemplating 


a new tour in the Eastern Counties, taking his dear | 


Soham in the way, he was arrested by serious symptoms, 
which only allowed him to attend the ordination of 
Mr. Mack, when he said, “I am very ill, a dying man,” 
and to preach a last sermon to his own flock at Kettering, 
followed by the Lord’s Supper. As we have suid he was 
called to his rest in May, 1815. 


deacons, &., as if churches were made for them rather 
than they for churches. Do not emulate this empty 
swell! Think especially of Him who said, I have been 
among you as one that serveth.’” But these samples 
must suffice. There is not room to thread the s of 
thought that might be picked out of Fuller’s Defence of 
Missions, or of his writings on the principles of Protes- 


tant Dissent, on the influence of the conduct of religious 


people on the welfare of a country, on the false notion 
of morality being founded on utility, with other topics, 
too numerous for even mention. 

More than enough has been stated to place Fuller in 
the front rank of Pioneers; for to clear the way for the 
main army was the business of his life. Simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and sagacity were written in his face. To inex- 
tinguishable ardour he united dauntless firmness; and 
the strength and soundness of his judgment were as 
marked as the force and originality of his genius. His 
reading was much rather than manifold, and the single- 
ness of his eye corresponded to the unity of hi 
designs. This, and vastly more, lies upon the surface of 
his recorded acts and the pages of his printed writings. 
Yet, in any attempt of one who never saw him though he 
saw the father as reflected in son and grandson—it is safer 
to do it on the lines of and great men who knew 
him intimately and admired him much. Cox describes 
Fuller as an oak of the forest, sturdy, unbending, 
athletic, both in body andin mind. His general aspect 
and manner were, if not forbidding, dominant rather 
than attractive. In perception clear, he was in conduct 
decided. Those overhanging brows seemed a repel- 
lent cliff; but, from underneath, as one may see in the 
engraved portrait by Bowyer, there gleamed the 
dewy rays of tenderness as freely as, on occasion, the 
dread glare of the lion. Though without a critical know- 
ledge of the Greek Testament, which was beyond the 
curriculum of Soham Free-school, and having, as he 
said, no turn for languages, he rivals Hugh Miller 
himself in the application of his acute and discernin 
mind to the productions of the most erudite o 
ancient or of modern scholars. It was observed of 
him by the filial editor of his collected works, in 

roof of his aversion to self-display, that “he more 
freely availed himself of the use of critical com- 
ment in one e of his ‘Letters of Agnostos’” 
(a Greek anonym, by the bye), “ where he was concealed 
from public view, than inall the rest of his works 
united.” Patient in deliberation, attentive to discus- 
sion, and slow in conclusion, his final judgment (in the 
view of his reverential observer, Dr. Cox) was almost 
certain to be right ; and in that belief it was tenaciously 
held. Fuller had not the readiness, nor the audacity, of 
Hall; but, as he once said to that great converser, “ Put 
it down on paper, and I will meet you.” From the 
combined force and smoothness of his writing, one little 
conceives, however, of either his slowness or his solem- 
nity in utterance. As an official watchman, he was never 
off his post, and could see further in the dark than 
ordinary helmsmen; and, although, from a habit that 
too easily beset him of morbid introspection, he was not 
always a cheerful believer, yet, m public matters, he 
could be as joyous under bright skies as he was fearless 
in the blackest storm. 

The natural and settled bent of Fuller’s mind was 
well illustrated in his proposal to a friend—perhaps 
James Hinton—who was showing him the “lions” of 
Oxford, that they should return to his host’s house, and 
discuss “a question which had not yet been answered— 
What is Justification?” The whole character of 
the man cannot be better summed up than in the judg- 
ment, and nearly in the words, of Robert Hall, who 
sketched it with as much judicial faithfulness as graphic 
force. He spoke, at the grave, of Fuller’s sagacity as 


| penetrating to the depths; of his conceptive power as so 


| the exact 


It were easier to collect Fuller's principles and 


opinions from his writings than to condense the mate- 
rials within the limits prescribed to this sketch. They 
are neither systematised nor formally presented. In the 
Introduction to perhaps his chief work, he declares that 
“the Christianity therein defended, is not Christianity 
as it was corrupted by Popish superstition, or as inter- 
woven with national Establishments for the accomplish- 
ment of secular purposes, religion converted into an 
engine of state.“ No doubt, the converts abounded ; 
but, for that very reason, “the extent of the church 
would require to be contracted ;” for “it is by cere- 
monious pomp, splendour, and will-worship, that false 
religion makes its way.” Only four years before his 
death, he predicted, that all the efforts of all the Powers 
of Europe to bolster up Popery would be in vain: it 
7 * rise and fall repeatedly,“ but would in the end 
“ fall to rise no more.” 

Fuller could not preach at an ordination without open- 
ing the great question of Church independence. The 
Church of Christ,” he said, is not subject to a despotic 
government.” Its pastors must be — chosen by the 
church, rule by the will of Christ, and urge them to no- 
thing not equally binding on themselves: for, if, when a 
pastor exhorts and warns them, he should “ privately 
— a contrary course, he seals his own destruction!“ 

hristianity, he insists, knows of no priesthood, but 
what is common to all believers. It knows of tors, 
bishops, and elders; but it is a misnomer to call them 
priests ;” and pastors and peoples must beware, that, 
it ever members are admitted on any principle short of 
faith in a living Redeemer, Ichabod will be written upon 
their doors.“ Therefore, remembering Malachi, they were 
often to ask themselves. Will our conversation bear 
writing in a book?” Fuller's estimate of the moral 


status of Christian pastors was thus expressed: “ You 
occupy stations of much greater importance than if each 
were a Minister of State.” It has always grated on 
my ears to hear such language as this: My church, my 


strong and luminous that it made the dark and difficult 
plain and easy to common minds; of his discrimination 
as so intense that he could detect shades of difference 
to ordi eyes the sume, trace, as with a microscope, 
undaries of truth and error, and unmask 
hypocrisy under the most specious of disguises. His 
own integrity, meanwhile, was without flaw or fracture ; 
his whole conduct neglectful of nothing but of self- 
interest; his range of thought, if in any case less than 
comprehensive, never unaccompanied by keen percep- 
tion, and always followed by solid results—as, in fine, 
natively d., if not habitually graceful. Fuller's 
only, or almost only, blemishes, as Hall at least re- 
garded him, were that of attributing over much impor- 
tance to speculative accuracy in sentiment, and that of 
proneness to infer character from creed. 


Tue Lonpon Musstonary Socrety anp MApaGascar.— 
The Atheneum, in a review of the Rev. James Sibree’s work, 
“The Great African Island,“ remarks :—‘‘ The London 
Missionary Society appears to be exceptionally fortunate in 
its selection of the clerical and lay missionaries whom it 
despatches to remote ions, especially as their 
extra-professional undertakings. In acquiring and publishing 
accurate and solid information about hitherto unknown 
countries and the races inhabiting them, shrewd observers 
like William Ellis and Dr. Mullens do at least as much to 
extend trade and develop new fields for British commercial 
enterprise as more pretentious officials under the auspices of 
the Foreign Office. Compare, for instance, the information 
in the book before us and the volumes of the authors just 
named with the scanty reports of the Blue-books, although 
we have had a consulanda vice-consul resident in Madagascar, 
the former for eighteen years with a salary of £800 a year. 
Mr. Sibree is no exception to the rule and treads not 
unworthily in the footsteps of his predecessors. . . . 
The history of contemporary church-life among the Malagasy 
is valuable as a practical lesson of the — of the 
primitive Christian Church, and Mr. Sibree has happily 
pointed out the parallelism. The Congregational system 
seems icularly adapted to the wants of such un- 
sophisticated Christianity, and that it is well carried out is 
evidenced by inspection of the annual reports of the ‘ Isaw 
Enim Bolana,’ the native Congregational Union, which are 
— printed, and circulated entirely by unassisted native 

ur. 
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IE DISSENTING DEPUTIES. 


THe annual meeting of the Dissen iT 
Deputies was held last night at the — 
Hall. The chair was taken by Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P. There was a large attendance. 
The Szcretary (Mr. Shepheard read the 
annualreport. After an allusion to the decease 
of Mr. George Hadfield and Mr. Remington 
Mills, and to their valuable labours in the 
cause of Nonconformity, the report referred 
to the Burials question and the passing of 
Mr. Marten’s Bill last year. The committee 
considered the Act to be a complicated and, in 
some , an unworkable one. They felt 
at the time that its chief, if not its only, 
effect would be to create angry discussions in 
country parishes, where attempts might be 
made to put its provisions into force; and 
that view had since been confirmed by ex- 
perience, for notwithstanding the issue by 
the Local Government B of a circular 
recommending that the Act should be put in 
force in all cases where sanitary considera- 
tions or other circumstances might make it 
desirable, the committee were aware of but 
few cases in which the provisions of the Act 
had been adopted. The reasons were obvious; 
its provisions were incomplete and ambi- 
ous ; it imposed conditions unsuitable 
2 the cemeteries to be formed under it, 
and it did not deal with the griev- 
ances from which Nonconformists ered. 
The committee felt assured that when a 
satisfactory measure of burial reform was 
passed, it must include a reform of the law 
in reference to cemeteries as well as to 
churchyards. Having alluded to the ste 
taken by the committee with reference to the 
Akenham Burial Case, the report referred 
to the subject of Irish education. While ex- 
pressing a hope that the Bill passed last 
Session for the establishment of a new Uni- 
versity in Ireland would, without injuring or 
affecting religious liberty, help to forward the 
education of the people in Ireland, the com- 
mittee u the necessity of vigilantly 
watching the progress of events, with a view 
to opposing any attempt to use the powers 
given by the Act for the furtherance of de- 
nominational purposes. The report then re- 
ferred to the Bill introduced for the payment 
of the expenses of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, to the question of the laws, 
the approaching census,and the general elec- 
tion. ith reference to the last-mentioned 
subject, it was stated that the committee, in 
conjunction with the Liberation Society, had, 


in accordance with a resolution passed 
at the conference held in December 
last, placed themselves in communication 


with the Liberal candidates for the metro- 

litan boroughs and the adjacent counties. 

hey were happy to state that the result of 
such communication was satisfactory, it being 
found that almost the whole of the candidates 
were in sympathy with the views the deputies 
had so much at heart. The committee added 
that, in their opinion, the conduct of the pre- 
sent Government while it has been in office 
had been such as to lower the Christian tone 
of the country, and to weaken its power in 
the world as a moral and Christian nation. 
If this were so, it was the duty of all Chris- 
tian Nonconformists to do their utmost to 
place the control of the public affairs of the 
country in the hands of other persons, and 
the committee had no hesitation in appealing 
to the deputies to assist in so doing. Whilst 
en in such an effort, it would be an 
additional stimulus to the deputies to remem- 
ber that if they were successful the present 
Conservative Government would be replaced 
by a Liberal Administration, and that thus 
the objects which more particularly lay within 
the province of the deputies would, in all 
probability, be permanently and considerably 
advanced. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen,—The meeting 
that was held in this building rather more 
than two months ago, jointly convened by the 
Deputies and the Liberation Society, and 
which afforded us a pretty full opportunity of 
discussing the circumstances of the present 
political situation, renders it unnecessary 
that I should trespass upon your attention 
at any great length this evening. But in 
moving the adoption of the able and ex- 
haustive report which is presented to us by 
our secretary, it is obvious to remark that that 
report presents sufficient evidence to show 
that the time is not come when the deputies 
can safely dissolve themselves. (Hear, — 
This body was called into existence 137 years 
ago, to protect the civil rights of Protestant 
Dissenters. Unhappily, the necessity for its 
existence has not ceased, nor is it likely to 
cease so long as an Established Church is 
maintained in this land. (Hear, hear.) It 
cannot be too often repeated that we draw a 
broad distinction between the Church of 
England as a religious institution, to which 
we can and do cordially wish God-speed in 
regard to the spiritual work that it is doing, 
and the Church of England as an cecle- 
siastical establishment, influenced by those 


umbitions and intrigues which must neces- 
sarily move bodies that are aspiring to 
political and social ascendancy. In the 
latter character it is incumbent upon us still 
to be upon our guard against its designs and 
uguinst its projects. I remember that our 
late lamented friend, Mr. Winterbotham, in 
u speech which he delivered in the House of 
Commons, made the remark that, There is 
a spirit of watchful jealousy on the part of 


| liament. 
made under the heading of the different 


Dissenters.” This gave rise to a great deal 
of comment and complaint at the time, espe- 
cially on the of that particularly modest 
and charitab tleman, Mr. ew 
Arnold. But why should any one who knows 
the history of this country for the last 200 or 
250 years feel, or affect ta feel, or in- 

i ion at such a sentiment as P Is it 
not true that it is only by a spirit of watchful 
jealousy that the Nonconformists have gained 


and defended the liberties which they now 
possess; and that along the whole line of 
their history continual efforts have been made 


by the dominant Church to withhold from 
them their rights of equality as citizens, or to 
snatch from them those rights after they have 
been hardly won? It is necessary, therefore, 
that we should still stand on the watch- 
tower. I must own that, for myself, this is 
not the réle that I love to play. It isin 
sibly painful and irksome to me to be obli 
to cherish a tem of suspicion, and to 
assume an attitude of jealous — lance to- 
wards good men with whom I should infi- 
nitely prefer to deal on terms of brotherly 
confidence ; and this is one reason why I long 
and labour for the p down of the 
“middle wall of partition which has been 
erected by human policy to separate good 
men from each other by mutual irritation 
and distrust. In the meantime, how is it 
ible for us to avoid cherishing “ watchful 
— when we find from experience that 
the more innocent-looking Bills introduced 
into Parliament—an ucation Bill, a 
Valuation Bill, a Public Health Bill—(hear, 
hear)—may have lurking within it provisions 
intended to spring a mine upon us, in order 
to impede our rights, or to confer some unfair 
advan upon the favoured and patronised 
sect ? ear, hear.) We havean example 
of this in the Public Health (Interments) Bill, 
to which reference has been made. We have 
been for nearly twenty-five years trying to 
obtain the simple right of burying 21 
in national churchyards, with such rites, or 
no rites, as are most in unison with our feel - 
—— The justice of our claim has been 
acknowledged by large —— in the 
House of Commons, and by a consider- 
able majority in the House of Lords. 
Everything was in a fair way to a satisfac- 
tory solution, and the final disposal of a 
painful and irritati controversy, when 


there comes in a Bill with a misleading title, 
couched in that wholly di its 
real object, which was smuggled wi t dis- 


cussion through the House of Commons by a 
coup de main, over which a man may ind . 
perhaps, in a chuckle, but which can y 
afford him solid satisfaction as a piece of 
ve and honourable legislation. (Hear, 
— And in this case our regret is deep- 
ened by knowing that this is done by one who 
has sprung from ourselves—(hear, hear)—and 
who, though he might have left our ranks, 
might have been assumed to have some lin- 
ring sympathies for the people among whom 
e had been brought up. One satisfaction is 
this: that this miserable Act has proved 
practically a complete abortion; that in no 
case, so far as we know, has it been put in 
force, and the probability is that it will do 
nothing whatever but be productive of a 
lentiful crop of conflicts and dissensions and 
— embarrassments. One good effect that 
has sprung from it is, that it has de- 
cided Mr. _ toenlarge the scope of his 
motion, and henceforth to include ceme- 
teries as well as churchyards. (Applause.) 
You know that the decennial census is ve 
near at hand; and that Mr. Sclater-Boo 
obtained leave last Monday to bring in a Bill 
for the pur Though the Bill has not 
yet been delivered, rumour has been busy in 
whispering that it will contain a clause for 
the compulsory retarn of religious profes- 
sions; that is to say, obliging every head of 
a family to state to what religious body the 
members of his household belong. I have 
reason to believe that this rumour is un- 
founded, and that the good sense of the 
Ministers will save them from plunging 
themselves in an embroglio out of which the 
Government of Lord Palmerston in 1861 was 
obliged at last to escape, though with much 
impaired strength and damaged reputation. 
But even if the Government do not put it 
into the Bill, it is pretty certain that there is 
a small body of ecclesiastical fanatics who 
will make an attempt to foist it into the 
measure merely to serve sectarian purposes ; 
therefore we ought to be upon our guard, and 
perhaps it may not be alt gether out of place 
if I make a few remarks upon the history of 
this question of the census. You remember 
that in the year 1851 for the first time there 
was a census, not of religious opinion, 
but of religious worship—the number of 
——— of worship existing in England and 
ales, the number of sittings there provided, 
and the number of attendants on a particular 
Sunday. This was not done at the instance, 
or with the connivance of the Nonconform- 
ists in any way; they knew nothing what- 
ever of it until the census papers appeared, 
for the particular clause as to a census of 
religious worship was not in the Act of Par- 
As, however, the returns were 


denominations, of course they afforded an 
opportunity of comparing what each had 
done, including the Church of England. The 
result was so startling as to the number of 
chapels, and sittings, and attendants, as 
compared with the number of churches, and 


sit „and attendants, and especially as 


the prodigious increase of the former 
oe 8 with the latter from the begin- 
— I the century, that it created a t 
= am our friends in the Chu of 
ng . o revelation ht to have 
been salutary to them, and if they could 
have looked at it from the Christian’s point 
of view, gratifying; but, — 2 they 
nose to look upon it from the Church- 
man’s point of view, and they were 
exceedingly angered. Their first attempt 
was to impugn the accuracy of the re- 
turns. The late Bishop Wilberforce espe- 
cially, with all his great qualities, was 
narrow in his ecclesiastical sym- 
pathies, and denied, with loud clamour and 
with emphasis, the accuracy of the 
returns, but his attempts to substantiate this 
charge failed utterly, and almost coy 7 
He was able to produce no facts that d 
be submitted to a test to s ustain the im- 
peachment that he had made, and the ten- 
dency was rather to ratify and confirm the 
substantial accuracy of the returns; for it 
led, am other things, to a question bei 
asked by Mr. Ashley Pellatt in the House 
Commons of Lord Palmerston, who was at 
the time Home Secretary. This was the 
question: Whether any recent inquiry had 
been made into the accuracy of the returns 
of the Registrar-General, and whether in 
consequence doubt existed as to their 
fairness ; also whether there was any reason 
for suspecting that the Dissenting returns 
had been ted; or that the number 
of attendants at the Established Church on 
the Census — A 1 “yy! 1. 
a comparatively ow e truth.” 
ib Was Lord Palmerston’s reply—‘‘ I have 
made inquiries on the subject, and I enter- 
tain no doubt as to the accuracy of the returns 
with regard to all facts to which they refer. 
Of course I generally, because in re- 
turns coll from such a large number of 
places, and furnished by such a variety of 
persons, there may have been inaccuracies one 
way or the other which must, to a certain 
extent, affect the results. My belief is, how- 
ever, that those inaccuracies would have no 
sensible effect u the general result, from 
the facts stated in the returns. I repose sure 
confidence in the general accuracy of the 
returns, and in the diligence and care of those 
under whose 211 they have been 
made, by whom, I ieve, every means were 
taken to render their statements as accurate 
as possible.“ (Hear, hear.) Well, then came 
the Census of 1861, in res to which serious 
misapprehensions prevail, for ass rtions are 
continually made by our Church friends that 
there was no Census then because the Non- 
conformists strenuously resisted and de- 
feated it. But 80 « was this from 
being the case, that Mr. Edward Baines was 
prepared to move, and did move, that an in- 
38 made, and returns be obtained from 
all places of worship, similar to those ob- 
tained in the Census of 1851. What they 
did oppose, and will resolutely oppose again, 
was a clause requiring every occupier of a 
dwelling-house to state the religious profes- 
sion of every person in his house on the night 
of the Census. The reasons why we object 
to this are so obvious, that it is scarvely 
necessary to state them. First of all, we 
deny the right of the State to make this com- 
pulsory inguisition under penalties of law 
into the religious opinions of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) The State is travelling out of 
its legitimate province, and trespassing upon 
the sacred domain of conscience. I suppose 
everybody would laugh to scorn the idea of a 
census of political opinion; but to extort a 
confession of religious opinion is a still more 
offensive violation of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear.) In the second place, it 
would e those who had to make the re- 
turn to the greatest and, in some instances, 
the most ludicrous embarrassment. Who 
is, for instance, to say the igious 
opinion of a baby—(laughter)—or of chi 
generally? And how can the head of a t 
establishment, or the landlord of a ker. 
hotel, that contains 300 or 400 beds on the 
ight of the census, ascertain the religious 
opinion of every one of his inmates ? — 
hear.) The returns for statistical pur 
would be utterly worthless and misleading, if 
for no other reason, for this, that certainly 
there are tens of thousands of people in this 
country who would resent this inquisitorial 
prying into their religious views, and refuse 
at any cost to make the return. (Hear, hear.) 
Tens of thousands of others, who unhappily 
never frequent places of worship, in order to 
get rid of the inquiry in the easiest way, 
would record themselves as members of the 
Established Church, thereby swelling by 
fictitious returns the apparent numbers of 
that Church, and no doubt it was for the sake 
of securing a miserable triumph of this kind 
that those who were anxious for the census 
were pressing it upon the Government. If 
there is a genuine desire to ascertain the 
comparative strength of the different religious 
bodies, no fairer test can be conceived than 
the one that was taken in 1851, and I feel con- 
fident that the Nonconformists of England 
and Wales have no reason whatever to dread 
the issue of such an inquiry as that. (Hear, | 
hear.) But such returns as these give rise 
to so much unprofitable wrangling and bad | 
blood, that I for one am not very anxious to | 
press even that mode of proceeding. With | 


regard to the great question that lies behind | 


the Government. 


all these minor matters, the question of Dis- 
establishment, I think it is of the utmost 
im ce that we should at this time de- 
clare that we do not abate one jot in the 
ee 
soundness of our principles, or strength 
of our faith as to their ultimate triumph. So 
much has been = late = dhe — 1 
sity of my our views in abeyance, 
begin to fear lest we should be carrying this 
kind of political abnegation too far. (Hear, 
hear.) it be therefore distinctly under- 
stood that if, for reasons that may seem suffi- 
cient, we suspend the active demand for the 
immediate and practical recognition of our 
rinciples, that we do not in the slightest 
by that mean to say that we relinquish 
them, or intend to discontinue our efforts 
to give them practical effect in the 
future legislation of our country. (Hear, 
hear.) It certainly is not very reassuring to 
find that those who profess, though, no 
doubt, without any orm oa up the 
litical programme of the Li party, en- 
tirely ore the claims, and almost the 
litical existence of the Nonoonformists. The 
Edinburgh Review has undertaken to —— 
a kind of menu for the coming Liberal 
banquet, but I must say if that be all, the 
y are to be put upon very short commons. 
ut I am not very much disconcerted in find- 
ing the Edinburgh Review pooh-poohing the 
question of Disestablishment. I remember a 
good many things that have been pooh- 
poohed in the same quarter, and which have 
nevertheless worked their way into 
acceptance and approval. It refers rather 
ominously to the conduct of the Whigs in 
1803 = 3 os om * = 
: “They did not yield (it says) to the 
ae Ae of their Radical allies con- 
trary, the Radical party gradually melted 
away.” But the reviewer f to 
remark that every one of the reforms 
which the Radicals then demanded, and 
for which they were snubbed by the 
old bho y and no doubt denounced by the 
Edinburgh Review as wild and im le, 
have since then —— | of legisla- 
tion of this country. (Hear, hear.) The ex- 
tension of the vote by , the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, Colonial Self-Go- 
vernment, the Reform of the Irish Church, 
abolition of the taxes on knowledge—these 
were the points for which those Radical 
members contended, and in spite of the old 
Whigs and the Edinburgh Review, everyone of 
these has been triumphantly carried. G2 
plause.) And so with the question of 
establishment. It is coming on with foot- 
steps as firm and inevitable as those. In 
Scotland I believe it will come before very 
long, though for the moment it seems to be 
in a somewhat peculiar position in that 
country. Two parties are waiting for each 
other. The leaders say to the members of 
the Liberal party, “ We are ready to march 
if you are prepared to follow.” The mem- 
bers, or some of them, say, We are 
to follow if you are prepared to march,” so 
that they remind one rather of the old 
rhyme about Sir Richard Strahan and the 
Earl of Chatham :— 


The Earl of Chatham, his sword drawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strahan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at om, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham“ 


(Applause.) I do not know how to get out 
of this except by the people of Scotland so 
speaking as to compel leaders and followers 
to march at a somewhat quicker pace. There 
may be reasons, and there are, I think, suffl- 
cient reasons, under present circumstances, 
why we should not insist u making the 
adoption of eur views 1 of support- 
ing candidates for Parliament. 4 
They are not conditions of party, but are 
connected with the highest interests of our 
country. We all believe that the present 
Government has not only mism our 
finances, has not merely promoted a turbulent 
and warlike foreign policy, but has, by 
habitual disregard of the truth, been calcu- 
ron ge oy ae conscience and the 
morality e ple—(hear, hear)—and, 
therefore, at all — we must get rid of 
this Ministry. But in the meantime, even 
while we are doing that, we are not bound t) 
be dumb in to the great principles we 
hold. No, in the midst of the conflict let us 
with firm hand hold up the banner of reli- 
gious equality, and make it to be understood 
that, if fora time we s nd the enforce- 
ment of our views, we hold them as firmly as 
ever, and believe in their speedy and ultimate 
triumph. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. CALL WILLHIAus, in seconding the 
resolution, alluded to the fact that twelve 
times within twenty years a Nonconformist 
had won the Senior Wranglership at Cam- 
bridge. From that fact he drew two conclu- 
sions—first, that in past times Noncon- 
formists suffered grievously in co uence 
of their exclusion from the national universi- 
ties, and next, that such exclusion was a 
serious loss to the nation as well as to the 
Nonconformists themselves. A short time 
ago a deputation from the Social Science 
Association placed a petition in the hands of 
Among those who waited 
upon the President of the Local Government 
Board was Mr. F. 8. Powell, a zealous Tory, 
and an equally zealous advocate of the Estab- 
lishment. It was evident that the machinery 
of a non-political scientitic body had been 
used to effe:t a purpose favourab’e to the 
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Established Church more than to the cause 
of statistical science. In 1867 Lord Robert 
Montague said that ns who went to no 
— of worship should be counted as 

hurchmen, and, in the beginning of the pre- 
sent month the Guardian approved of that 
view. Nonconformists were, therefore, en- 
titled to regard with the utmost suspicion 
any such proposal as that which had recently 
been submitted to the Government. Last 
night Mr. Morley, at Union Chapel, said 
that if at the present time Nonconformists 
acted so as to embarrass — — 
the t depend u it that they wo 
homey of advencite, the cause of 
Liberal principles in this country. He (Mr. 
Carvell Williams) did not know of a single 
constituency in England or Wales which at 
the present time was taking any action to 
embarrass the leaders of the Liberal party in 
consequence of what had been done by the 
advocates of liberation. In Scotland it might 
be different, because the leaders of the Liberal 
— had challenged the Liberals there. He 

oped that they would all help in securing a 
great Liberal victory at the next general 
election, and in that case it would, to a 
great extent, be a victory for the principle 
of religi uality. 

Thevesolution was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Forsarru, seconded 
by Mr. Garp, Messrs. Physich and Collins 
were appointed scrutineers for the election of 
the committee for the ensuing year. 

Mr. S. Warson proposed, and Mr. Wurr- 
Ler seconded, the appointment of Mr. Ives 
and Mr. Collins as —— 

This resolution was also agreed to. 

Mr. Henry Wricut moved :— 

That this meeting emphaticall rotests 
against the — that at the N — — 
decennial census an inquiry should be made 
into the religious profession of every inhabi- 
tant. The deputies consider that such an in- 
quiry would a direct infringement of the 
rinciple of religious liberty; in its result also 


t would be most mis! „it being well 
known that a number of persons who have 
no belief, and in many cases attend no 


— worship, would declare themselves to 
members of the Church of England, while it 
is more than probable that if the proposal was 
adopted, a very large number of persons would 
conscientiously refuse to answer the inquiry. 
In doing so, he said the present Govern- 
ment at present did not intend to carry out 
the suggestion which had been made to 
them for obtaining the statistics of the reli- 
gious beliefs of the country; but a party in 
the Church were tryi to force them to 
alter their intention. "te therefore wisbed 
the meeting, by their emphatic approval of 
this resolution, to inform those who were 
moving in the matter that their verance 
in such a course would meet with determined 
opposition. He objected to it not only as a 
Protestant Dissenter, but asa man. He ob- 
ed to his fellow-countrymen 2 31 
in such a position that they would be com- 
polled to do violence to their own feeling or 
to resist the action of the Government. 

Mr. W. Hurt seconded the motion. 

A Drruorr suggested that the latter part 
of the resolution, in which it was stated that 
persons who attended no places of worship 
would declare themselves to be members 
of the Church of England, should be more 
charitably expres<ed. 

The Cuamuax said the resolution would 
be altered in accordance with the suggestion, 
and on this understanding it was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAM Epwarps moved— 


That the Deputies, having learned that the 
Bill of Mr. Blennerhassett for the amendment of 
the laws will, amongst other things, 
provide that ministers of Nonconformist places 
of worship may officially ster marriages 
solem by them, feel obliged to object to such 
a as making Dissenting ministers offl- 
cials of the State, and also because accuracy of 
registration can be best secured by maintaining 
the principles of existing law. 

He said the nt law simply acknow- 
ledged the civil act in connection with the 
marriage contract, an that was all which 
Nonconformists wished the State to acknow- 
ledge. They did not desire the State in any 
way tointerfere with their religious cere- 
monies and observances. No doubt Roman 
Catholics would approve of the suggested 
alteration ; they had no objection to their 
priests being considered State officials ; they 
would be only too glu to be recognised as 
part of the State Church, and to be endowed 
and established; but Nonconformists must 
guard against any attempt to place one of 
their ministers in the position of a civil 

strar. ™ 

r. Parrison seconded the motion. He 
said: As politicians they wished to have a 


— 


— 


complete register of marriages; but as Non- | 


conformists they considered that the work 
should be done entirely by Civil registrars. 

Mr. Harry stated that the Society of 
Friends, when ger the marriage cere- 
mony, had no State registrar present. 

Mr. SHOVELLER said the marriages at Non- 
conformist places of worship only averaged 
three per annum, and for the sake of valk 1 
small number it was not worth while for the 
ministers to become State registrars. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Joux GLOVER proposed— 

That this meeting heartily approves of the 
course which Mr. Osborne Morgan has adopted 
in enlarging the scope of his Resolution in 
reference to the Burial Laws, by making it 
relate as well to cemeteries as to chypehyards. 


They thank the hon. gentleman for his past per- 
sistent efforts to remove all invidious distinction 
on the occasion of the burial of the dead, and 
promise him their fullest support in the future. 
In doing so, he said that the House of Com- 
mons had recognised by large majorities 
that the Dissenting objection tothe existing 
laws was valid; but instead of proceeding to 
act as the votes of Parliament clearly indi- 
cated, it had not only done nothing to remove 
the grievances, but during the last Session 
permitted a measure to passed which 
would allow the ratepayers to be taxed for 
cemeteries in which only members of the 
Church of England co be buried. That 
measure was passed through the House of 
Lords without alteration, on purpose to 
avoid any opportunity for its reconsidera- 
tion in the House Commons. Noncon- 
formists, therefore, had no option but to 
rend from a reluctant Legislature that 
which the reason of their complaint 
ought to have enforced long ago. The reasons 
generally advanced by their opponents were 
not the real reasous with which they had to 
deal. To a great extent the burial of the 
dead was a clerical monopoly. Formerly, the 
clergy had a monopoly of preaching, a mono- 

ly of praying in public, a monopoly of 
holding religious meetings, a monopoly of 
a and a monopoly of marryin 
people. These monopolies been abolished, 
and the monopoly of burial must follow the 
rest. (Applause.) Like most monopolies, 
there was a tax in it—a death tax, which was 
levied for the benefit of the clergy. It was 
by no means a small tax. A friend of his in 
the west of England had told him that the 
vicar of the town in which he resided received 
no less than £700 a year from the burial fees, 
and his belief was, that notwithstanding all 
that was said about consecrated ground, 
breach of trust, and deterioration of the 
spiritual character of the Church, the real 
foundation of the a was the tax 
which the clergy of the Church of England 
were at present able to levy on the bulk of 
the English people who had the misfortune to 
die. 


Mr. Hol sonn seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Eturnoron, seconded 
by Mr. Rams, it was agreed— 

That this meeting, while concurring in the 
opinion that it is of paramount importance that 
at the approaching general election a Liberal 
majority should be retarned, strongly urges 
that the ques ions which affect Non ormists 
should not be ignored. The deputies specially 
feel that the Scotch Disestablishment Question 
is one which has now become of practical im 
ance, and deem it to be the duty of all Noncon- 
formists to do their utmost to secure the return 
of candidates who are prepared for immediate 
action. 

A pro by Mr. Cuick, recommending 
“that the committee be requested to con- 
sider the desirability of obtaining from the 
various Nonconformist congregations within 
the metropolitan area the names of members 
and seat-holders who are electors in the 
various constituencies,” was opposed by Mr. 
Eastley, Mr. Pearce, and others, and was 
ultimately withdrawn. 

The proceedings then terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


MR. R. W. DALE’S LECTURES AT 
UNION CHAPEL. 


Tue third of the series of lectures ou the 
“Rise of Evangelical Nonconformity”’ was 
delivered by Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., on Tues- 
day evening last, at Union Chapel, Isling- 
ton. There was, as on the two former occa- 
sions, a large and highly-appreciative 
audience. At the time for the commencement 
of the proceedings, the Rev. Dr. Allon stated 
that Mr. Samuel Morley, who had been an- 
nounced to take the chair, had been unavoid- 
ably detained by his duties in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Dale would, therefore, at once 

roceed with his lecture, and any remarks 

r. Morley wished to offer would be made at 
the end of the lecture. Mr. Dale had not 


roceeded far with his lecture when Mr. 


orley appeared upon the platform, and took 
the chair amidst a hearty burst of applause. 
When Mr. Dale had concluded, 


The Cuarrman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, I came here to listen and not to _ : 
but I cannot withhold the expression o — 
thankfulness to have heard the lecture whic 
has just been delivered. Allow me just ina 
single word to account for my want of punc- 


was not worthy,” without calling to mind 
two lines which I, as a youth, heard many 
years ago repeated by Lord John Russell, in 
response to a complimentary reference to his 
own great ancestor. He said :— 
They who on glorions ancestry e 
uce their debt instead ~y iy * 
and he added, “All the more for my glo- 
rious ancestry do I feel bound to do the 
utmost in my power to secure an extension 
of liberty of conscience and universal free- 
dom.” Now I, dear friends, feel precisely 
the same with reference to our Noncon- 
formists. It seems to me that not only the 
public, but we, as Nonconformists, should be 
informed thoroughly of the lives and doings 
of these t men. (Hear, hear.) It can- 
not fail to be stimulating to those who are in 
earnest for the good of the people. But we 
cannot live upon a past reputation. We have 
our work to do in the nt day as they did 
nobly their work in their day; and while I 
hold that our Nonconformity is either an ear- 
nest religious principle or it is good for no- 
thing, it has unquestionably its great politi- 
cal bearings also. I am anxious in a single 
word to refer to our duty in the present 
day. I have had occasion to read some re- 
ference to the fact that the Nonconformists 
form the backbone of the Liberal party in 
England. (Applause.) I hope you will not 
mistake me when I say that I feel I 
am a Englishman first and a Non- 
conformist afterwards. (Hear, hear.) I 
hope I never shall conceal my Noncon- 
formity; but you may depend upon this 
—that in proportion to the wisdom with 
which Nonconformists will act in the coming 
conflict will depend greatly the effect upon 
what I would speak of as well worthy our 
in reference to this particular ques- 
tion—the establishment of British interests. 
If we put our Nonconformity forward in 
such a way as to embarrass the action of 
political parties, you may depend upon it we 
shall throw back, instead of advance, the 
cause of Liberal principles in this country. 
(Hear, hear.) No doubt there will be differ- 
ences of opinion on this question; but I do 
not feel disposed to shrink from the respon- 
sibility of offering this testimony, because I 
do hold that there is at present a danger 
lest we might be putting too prominently 
principles which, however plausible, may be, 
in certain cases, out of alone, Now, there 
have been events occurring lately which have 
caused a great deal of depression. I do not 
look at the disaster—for such it was—in 
Southwark, as tending in the least degree to 
depress us. (Hear, hear.) Our duty is to 
see that we have aclear programme before 
us, and then to close our ranks with vigour 
and earnestness. Believing, as I do, that in 
every part of England the great Noncon- 
formist bodies are the active agents for true 
and right principle, I look with * 
confidence to the result of the conflict, whic 
cannot be now long delayed, and in connec- 
tion with which I hope the Nonconformists 
of England will take their proper and most 
earnest share. (Applause.) have been 
thankful to have the pleasure of meetin 
Mr. Dale on this occasion. It is not often 
have that pleasure ; but I thankfully testify 
to the invaluable service he has rendered in 
indoctrinating, not only the public, but the 
Nonconformist bodies with a proper estimate 
of the principles we profess. I believe the 
ultimate triumph of those principles to be 
identified with the highest and best interests 
of the country; but I close these few words 
with the suggestion that just in propor- 
tion as our churches manifest the power which 
is clearly within their reach, if they are 
true to the principles they profess, will 
depend the progress those principles will 
make amongst the religious bodies of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) I feel it a great 
honour and privilege to be here in conformity 
with the invitation of my friend, Dr. Allon, 
whom I also congratulate on the great suc- 
cess of this course of lectures. (Applause.) 
The Rev. Dr. Alton: I will just, as be- 
fore, ask you in an informal manner to ex- 
press your thanks to Mr. Morley for pre- 
siding. Weshall, I am sure, all very gladly 
absolve him for not being present at the 


/ commencement of the lecture. We are all 


gladhe has purged himself from suspicion of 


any interested motive in seeking a seat in 


tuality. A little before half-past six a divi- 
sion was called in the House of Commons in | 


reference to a motion to put an end to what 
is considered, especially in a country like 
this, to be a great scandal—I mean the law, 


for such it is, which exempts a Member of 


_—s0 narrow as to 


Parliament from arrest for debt. Now, as I 
believe that Members of Parliament ought 
to be amenable to the same law as other 
honest men, or rather dishonest men—(ap- 
plause)—I felt constrained to stay and record 
my vote in favour of the motion. It was 
lost by a narrow majority of cleven 
ensure its being 


carried before very long, and so we shall 


state of thi 


got rid of what is felt to be a disreputable 
Now, I never listened toa 
lecture, which it has often been my privilege 
to do, on the life and doings of Noncon. 


the next election. 


formists, especially of thos¢ of whom” we | 


i are constantly being told ‘that the world 


the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) We 
are always glad to see him here. His heart 
is always true, and he always stands in the 
fore-front of everything that affects our re- 
ligious life and civil and religious liberty. 
ae) 

r. Date: I want to say a few words 
before that is put. I wish to say how grate- 
ful lam to Mr. Morley for coming here to- 
night and doing us the honour of occupying 
the chair; but that might have been taken 
for granted. I wish especially to add my 
assurance—if it is worth anything—that I 
believe there is not the slightest reason for 
Mr. Morley to regard with apprehension the 
position which the most advancel Noncon- 
formists in this country are likely to take at 
(Applause.) I have been 
reminding you to-night how the great gulf 
of fierce hostility between Catholic and Pro- 
testant vanished in the presence of a national 
foe. The differeuce between us and those 
Liberals who desire to support the Establish. 
ment are far less grave, anil they must 
vanish in the presence of the great necessity 
of arresting a course of national crime, 


(Loud and prolo applause 


I am not 
at all depressed about Southwark. It is a 
disaster, perhaps it is a disgrace—(hear, 
hear)—but I am not going to interpret the 
drift of the current of public opinion in Lon- 
don by what happened over the water ten 
days ago. We know that there were 
exceptional circumstances in connection with 
that contest which go very far to account for 
its issue. We must take care that such 
exceptional circumstances are not pape 
to appear in other constituencies and in other 
parts of the country. Applause.) Our one 
object, if we are Li didn’t introduce 
itics, remember— hter)—it is not my 
way—/(renewed laughter)—our one object, 
our one duty, if we are Liberals, is to secure 
the recognition of principles of righteousness 
in the conduct of our national policy. (Ap- 
plause.) All other objects are inferior to 
that. (Hear,hear.) Thereare a great many 
constituencies that cannot secure representa- 
tives at the next election who 22 4 er 
after our heart. I often remember a story 
Dr. Allon told meonce. When he was in the 
East one of his servants behaved very badly, 
and he spoke to the dragoman about it, and 
spoke strongly and earnestly. The drago- 
man listened and interceded. After all, per- 
fect men are not very common; but the form 
the plea of the dragoman took was angels 
is om.” (Laughter.) Well, now, “ angels 
is seldom” in the House of Commons 
—(laughter)— and els is seldom ” 
amongst the candidates for popular con- 
stituencies. (Renewed laughter). We must 
take the best we can get, resolving that we 
will stand by those who, in the main, stand 
* what we believe to be the cause 
of righteousness. Now, I believe my 
friend Mr. Morley would me 
as a fair representative of the most 
malignant type of Nonconformity and Radi- 
calism—(laughter)—and when I utter the 
sentiments I have been uttering now, I am 
not only saying what I feel very strongly 
myself, but what I believe is felt as strongly 
by all those with whom I am intimately asso- 
ciated in political action. We have one piece 
of work to do from Cheviot Hills to South- 
ampton Water; they will do it on the other 
side of the Cheviot Hills whatever we do here 
— (loud applause)—and that is to send back, 
if we can, to the increased House of Commons 
an effective and vigorous Liberal majority. 
(Loud and prolo applause. ) 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Morley was then 
E. to the meeting by Dr. ALLox, and carried 

y acclamation. 

The Cuarmman: In thanking you in a 
single sentence I beg to assure my friend 
Mr. Dale that there is not an atom of dif- 
ference between us on those questions. 
He has his own strong, admirable method 
of Pie points—I wish I could do it as 
w I listen to him and read his utterances 
with unmixed sentiments of gratitude. 1 
thank you heartily for your kind feelings 
— towards me for being present to- 
night. | 

he proceedings then terminated. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 


Tux annual meeting of the Manchester and 
Salford Auxiliary of the Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State 4 
and Control, was held in the Memorial Hall, 
Albert - square, on the 17th inst. The meeting 
was well attended, and the proceedings were, 
says the Manchester Framiner, of a most en- 
thusiastic character. Mr. Alderman George 
Booth presided. Mr. J. Carvell Williams 
attended as representative of the London 
Executive Committee. 

The Cuarrmay, in his opening speech, said 
that the Burials Question had be settled 
in Ireland, and must be settled in England. 
The peoplé must have access to their common 
b ground without hindrance or interfer- 
ence. (Hear, hear.) They would rejoice to 
see the Disestablishment of the Scotch by- 
terian Church, believing that in Scotland, 
as well as in this country, the disestablish- 
ment of the State Church would be for the 
advantage of all. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. F. AlxXANDn read the annual 
report, which stated that the Manches- 
ter and Salford Executive met the sub- 
scribers with satisfaction at the ition 
which the movement for the abolition 
of State Churches occupies in the public 
mind, and with considerable hope as to the 
issue of events in the near future. On account 
of the excitement occasioned by the foreign 
policy of the Government, the executive had 
not — many opportunities of addressing 
the public, but had given more attention to 
the distribution of literature, and other modes 
of working. Various local p ings were 
described, and it was stated that 263,450 
2 including 1,800 placards, had 

n distributed. The report contained 
eulogistic personal references to the late Mr. 
Hadfield, to Mr. Hugh Mason, and Mr. Miall; 
as well as a friendly reference to the Bishop 
of Manchester, of whom it was said, The 
influence of men like our worthy Bishop is 
ostensibly in favour of the Establishment, 
but we have good reasons for asserting that 
their excellencies bring out into stronger con- 
trast the abuses — hopelessness of the 


system. Though the clergy see it not, the 
laity are being rapidly converted to our way 
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inking, that the Church must be free if 
2 to = pure, truthful, and efficient.“ 
(Loud cheers.) N 

Mr. Henry Lee moved a resolution adopt- 
ing the report, and electing the ¢ommittees. 
He said that many of their lecturers received 
much more attention than they formerly did. 
They had less rowdyism to contend with— 
(hear, hear)—because men were becoming 
more enlightened. If they wanted to know 
what p the society had made, they 
only needed to look back on the past twenty 

. Twenty years ago Disestablishment 
Loked a long way off. People used to deride 
the Liberationists, and make fun at their 
meetings. He could remember the time when 
half-a-dozen persons constituted the whole 
annual meeting of the society—(laughter ; 
while now, he had no doubt, they could fill 
the Free-trade Hall. (Applause.) Twenty 

ears ago the Establishment felt itself per- 
fectly secure; but the time had come when 
Disestablishment had even got into the ranks 
of the advocates of the Church itself. (Hear, 
hear.) Those gentlemen had begun to dis- 
tinguish that there was a very great dif- 
ference between the Church of England as a 
religious organisation and the Church as an 
institution constituted by the State, and they 
had to see that there was something 
more noble in being a servant of Christ than 
in belonging to the civil service of the 
country. (Applanse.) He remembered hav- 
ing been rebuked by gentlemen belonging to 
the Liberal y for introducing this ques- 
tion in political circles. But no such rebuke 
would follow that now, because they felt that 
the question lay at the basis of the prosperity 
and om and greatness of the country. 
(Hear, hear.) He had no doubt that the 
education which was now being extended on 
all hands would so enlighten the minds of 
the young who were growing up that they 
would think for themselves on this question; 
that they would not be led either by priest, 
or n, or minister—(hear, hear)—but 
would themselves determine the course of 
action they should take with to the 
religious organisations with which they chose 
to connect themselves. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Rosgertr Craia, fn seconding the 
resolution, referring to what some might 
think the slow progress of the movement, 
said that there were to be seen some words 
above the gridiron of the old Beefsteak Club 
of London, which, though suggestive of amuse- 
ment, contained a lesson for them. They 
were, Ik it were done, when it is done, then 
t’were well it were done quickly.” (Laughter.) 
The Disestablishment of the Church could not 
be well done quickly, therefore they must 
work and wait, trying to increase the pro- 
gress of thought and to educate the risin 
generation’ in the great principles of civi 
and religious liberty. Many a thing had 
been done quickly and not well done, and the 
Reformation was among them. He had a 
deep respect for the Church of Scotland, 
and that Church would continue to demand 
respect ; but he advocated the policy of Dis- 
establishment in the belief that that Church 
was able to hold its own even when disen- 
dowment came. It had never received very 
much from the State; certainly its ministers 
were not overpaid. It was not because this 
was the worst of the State Churches that they 
sought for its Disestablishment. In his 
Opinion it was the best, the most democratic, 
the most injsympathy with the principle of 
liberty. ((Hear, hear.) The Church, how- 
ever, would not suffer, but would be a gainer 
by disestablishment. 

Mr. CAR vLL WILLIAus, who was the next 
speaker, said that as we were nearing the 
end of another Parliament, it would be well 
to advert to the ecclesiastical legislation of 
the last six Sessions. There had not been 
much; for though the legislature professed 
to manage the affairs of the Established 
Churches, it interfered with them as little as 
it could help—a fact not much to be re- 
gretted, considering how it mismanaged, 
rather than managed. The ecclesiastical 
legislation of the present Government had 
been a conspicuous failure. (Hear, hear.) 
Lord Beaconsfield appeared to have set 
before him two great objects—first, to put 
down the Ritualists; and, second, to bolster 
up the Turks. (Laughter.) And he had 
failed in both. (Applause.) So far as his 
foreign policy was concerned, his lordship 
seemed to have been engaged in endeavour- 
ing to convert the fictions of his youth into 
the facts of his old age—(laughter)—but his 
attempt to put down the Ritualists had been 
determined by accident, rather than by any 
settled conviction. What had been the re- 
sult of the Public Worship Regulation Act ? 
It had certainly not put down Ritualism or 
the Ritualists. (Hear, hear.) On the con- 
trary, the Ritualists were more numerous, 
bolder, and more defiant than ever they were 
before. (Hear, hear.) The operation of 
that measure had maddened them, and 
at the same time it had covered their 
1 with ridicule and humiliation. 
(Hear, hear. As he recalled the incidents 
in the Tooth and Mackonochie cases, he 
hardly knew whether tocharacterise them as 
trayical or farcical—perhaps it would be more 
correct if he were to say that they were a 
strange admixture of both. (Laughter.) We 
Were accustomed to see Churchmen abuse one 
another, but since the passing of the Church 
Regulation Act, we had witnessed a new 
spectacle—an abuse of the judges. (Hear, 


st the act were 
ed as martyrs, and Lord Penzance was 
abused as though he wereacriminal. (Hear, 
hear.) There been a loss of time, of 
money, of temper, and of dignity, and he 
thought there had been a loss of authority, 
also. (Hear, hear,) The Guardian, one of 
the very few moderate journals connected 
with the Establishment, said that instead of 
the law having been made clearer by the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, and its 
application made cheaper, everythi was 
more confused and more perplexing t it 
was before. But the operation of that Act had 
opened the eyes of not a few Churchmen to the 
fact that coercion was an unfit means for the 
maintenance of spiritual truth. (Hear, hear.) 
And so that journal admitted that the action 
of the law was not delicate enough to dis- 
criminate accurately in what related to spiri- 
tual life. He claimed the Guardian as a 
convert to their views; for that had been the 
doctrine they had so long advocated on the 
platforms of the Liberation Society. He 
claimed even a more illustrious convert—the 
Bishop of Oxford. His lordship said that a 
Christian society should settle its own dis- 
putes; for that was the Gospel method— 
(hear, hear)—and the Bishop added, I find 
no ry of Scripture in which the wrang- 
ling of the law courts is recommended as a 
more excellent way.” (Hear, hear.) And 
neither did they; and they found nothing in 
Scripture about Her Majesty being the head 
of the Church of England or of any Church 
(loud cheers)—no reason why bishops should 
sit in the House of Lords, and occupy pub- 
lic palaces, and receive incomes of £15,000 
or £10,000 a-year drawn from public sources 
—chear, hear)—and neither did they find in 
Scripture any authority for the maintenance 
of a Church by Acte of Parliament. (Hear, 
hear.) They were delighted that one bishop 
at least had appealed to the Scriptures on 
this matter. (Hear.) When the Govern- 
ment passed the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, they thought it would satisty the strong 
public feeling which had become excited by 
the growth of what appeared to be Romanism, 
or semi-Romanism, in the Church of Eng- 
land. That excuse could not be used 
on their behalf in connection with an- 
other measure which they had brought in 
and „and the results of which they 
had time to rue. Nobody in Scotland 
asked them to meddle with the question of 
Church patro Probably the bulk of 
the Scotch. people desired that they should 
deal with their Church for another and 
a more drastic purpose. When the Bill was 
introduced Scotland looked askance at the 
“‘boor,”’ and had very strong doubts whether 
it would be a blessing or a curse. Scotland 
was becoming alarmingly Liberal, and the 
Jingoism which we had to lament in the 
south scarcely found any counterpart in the 
north. (Cheers.) The backbone of Libe- 
ralism in Scotland was Nonconformity. It 
occurred to the Government that by so deal- 
ing with the law of patronage as they propose, 
they could remove the cause of the disruption 
in the Scotch Establishment, and thus win 
back the ministers of the Free Church. The 
8 er then described the utter failure of 
thi 2 and the effect it had in stimulati 
the demand for Disestablishment in Scotland. 
He believed that, whatever might happen in 
England, Toryism would be almost swept out of 
Scotland, and that the majority of the Liberal 
candidates would be more or less pledged to 
the Disestablishment of the Scotch Church; 
so that, however little the Church of Scotland 
might have to thank the Government for its 
interference with patronage, the Liberation 
Society were debtors to the Government for 
having advanced its cause in Scotland by 
twenty years through the course it had 
pursued. Mr. Williams next referred to the 
subject of 22322 in England, and criti- 
cised the feeble proposals of the Commis- 
sioners in r to the traffic in livings, 
which, he said, would not be got rid of until 
Disestablishment took place. The Bill for 
creating new bishoprics and the Endowed 
Schools Act Amendment Bill were also 
dealt with. On the burials question, he 
said that the Government had had a 
great opportunity of putting an end to a 
grievance which had been a subject of agita- 
tion inthis country for thirty or forty years 
past; but they have missed it, because they 
were afraid of the clergy, who had given 
them so much support at the last election, 
and on whose support they relied for the 
future. The conduct of the Government in 
regard to Mr. Marten's little measure, had 
covered them with discredit; although the 
cunning exhibited in the matter had outwitted 
itself; the Bill being of so stupid a character 
that its friends had discovered that it must 
be amended in order to effect its purpose. 
In the closing portion of his s h Mr. 
Williams described the vigorous e 
the society's operations up to the time when 
questions of foreign policy began to divert 
attention from home questions. They had 
used their opportunity with a degree of 
energy on which they might now look back 
with the utmost satisfaction. The period 
which had elapsed since 1874 had been a 
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question, and what it meant; and there were 
large numbers of members of the Church of 
England who were now convinced, or almost, 
that, instead of being their enemies, the 
Liberationists were among their truest 
friends, and there were not a few of 
them who were prepared to stand side by 
side with the Li tionists in the future. 
(Applause.) If any thought that Liberators 
were sectarians, bent only on selfish objects, 
he pointed to their conduct during the last 
few months in their parations for the 
next general election. If there were divisions, 
the Liberators were not responsible for them ; 
if there was defection, it was not to be found 
in their ranks. They were prepared to make 
sacrifices and to waive certain things for 
which otherwise they should have been pre- 
pared to press; but they intended to carry 
at the next election as many men pledged 
to Disestablishment as they possibly could, 
rded 
the English Church they would press English 
members to support the Liberal leaders in 
their policy for the Disestablighment of the 
Scotch Church. (Applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Rev. J. T. Marriorr moved: 

That this mocting is of opinion that while 

the friends of religious equality ought to 
the displacement of the present Government as 
an object of primary importance, and ought, there- 
fore, to avoid any division of the ranks of the 
Liberal party, they are at the same time bound 
to seoure, wherever practicable, the return of 
candidates favourable to a policy of Disestab- 
lishment, and especially of those candidates who 
are pre to support the early abolition of the 
Scottis Establishment. 
It was necessary that they should do their 
utmost to place their principles distinctly 
before the candidates, who would a to 
the constituencies. (Hear, hear.) o ear- 
nestly impressed upon all Nonconformists to 
— out emphatically,and make the matter 
0 to the candidates who would shortly 
come before them. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. C. H. Cottyrns, of Wirksworth, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, was 
heartily cheered on rising to second the reso- 
lution, and delivered an able and vigorous 
address. Not unacquainted with the past 
and later history of our country, or with the 
annals of the Church of England, he held that 
no brighter hour in the future would strike 
for the political and social welfare of this 
country, for the benefit of religion, and for 
the happiness of the Church of England her- 
self, t the hour which should announce 
to us the time of jthe enfraachisement of the 
Church within the whole realm of England. 
(Cheers.) He should like to see the question 
settled on this ground—that, whereas, at 
Tory banquets, “Church and State” 
were toasted because the union, it was 
said, made, not the Church political, 
but the State igious. Their reading 
of history was that the union did make the 
Church essentially political, and did not 
make the State religious. (Cheers.) The 
times when the Church had shown the least 
life, the least spiritual quickening, the least 
healthy throbbing of her pulse, had been the 
times when the bond betwixt her and the 
State had been the fastest. (Hear, hear.) 
Some persons might say that in these later 
days there had been a great awakening of 
spiritual life and 8 in the body of the 
Church of England. That was quite true; 
but he maintained that this bore witness to 
the truth = the = nature of Liberation 
— ; for precisely in proportion as the 
Church shaken off the shackles and had 
ceased to lean upon the arm of the State, so 
she had developed new power. (Cheers.) 
Her new churches, restorations, ionary 
societies, her multiplied and freer services, 
her more earnest and more familiar work 
among the poor—all these changes had come 
wholly and entirely from the voluntar 
efforts of her own children. (Cheers.) It 
seemed as if God were saying to her, See 
what great things you can do when you 
break away from the trammels of the State, 
and rival with a holy rivalry the zeal of your 
sisters, the free Churches of the land; look 
and see, for spiritual freedom is worth more, 
a thousand times more, than anything 
that the State has ever given, or can 
ever give, to you. (Renewed cheers.) The 
clergy as a body had allied themselves 
to the political party which had opposed all 
progress. (Hear, hear.) When the ‘Test 
and Corporation Acts were repealed, and the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed, the 
civil rights were conferred upon Noncon- 
formists, the clergy of the Church of England 
rushed in hundreds to Oxford to oust Sir 
Robert Peel from the representation of that 
ancient University, as they had since turned 
out its noblest living son, William Ewart 
Gladstone. (Loud applause.) The en- 
franchisement of the people by the first 
Reform Bill, the cheapening of the people's 
bread, the taking off the shackles from our 
commerce—all those beneficial changes were 
opposed by the Church clergy. (Hear, hear.) 


Jo this very hour they were opposed to Noncon- 


formista being permitted to lay the bodies 
of their deceased friends in our ancient parish 
church yards, except on insulting conditions ; 


grand sowing time in the history of this and while nearly all Nonconformist ministers 
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movement. 


here were tens of thousands of joined their voices against the recent blood- 


their countrymen, especially among the shed and wrong, but one bishop of the Church 


rural population and the working-classe 
who for the first time in their lives had 


8, of England went up to London, and he not 


to vote against, but in favour of a shameful 


become familiar with this Disestablishment | aud sinful war. (Shame.) The connection 


of the Church with the State had brought 
pride, luxury, and avarice into the Church, 
and it had sown the seeds of discord and envy 
between Christian men and women. (Hear, 
hear.) He prayed that those evils might be 
removed by the suffrages of the people, and 
that the message of God might be committed 
n and unshackled to the _ 
energies of a free ministry, acting upon the 
consciences of a free people. (Applause.) 

Rev. Principal Parxsr thought it behoved 
them all to su i all things else in so 
far as their conscience would allow them, 
that they might unite in the one great work 
of displaci the Government. (Cheers.) 
He did not know a greater calamity that 
could befall this country than that the Tory 
Government should get a fresh lease of power. 
(Cheers. ) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously, and, Alderman 
McKerrow having taken the chair, the Rev. 
J. Mgpicrarr moved a vote of thanks to 
Alderman Booth for presiding. 

The Rev. J. W. Koln seconded the 
resolution, which was cordially passed; and 


0 0 . 

On the following morning the Local Execu- 
tive Committee and some other friends met 
Mr. Carvell Williams at breakfast at the 
Reform Club. Dr. Alexander Thomson pre- 
sided, and was supported by Mr. Alderman 
J. B. MeKerrow, Mr. Alderman J h 
Thompson, and Mr. Alderman George ; 
the Rev. wes M.A.; the Rev. Joseph 
Freeston, Mr. A. E. Reyner, Mr. C or 
A. Altham, Mr. Thomas Hall, Mr. R. Affleck, 
and other gentlemen. Mr. Williams gave 
much interesting information as to the deter- 
mination in Scotland to get rid of the present 
Establishment there; the abolition of Uni- 
versity Tests, and the coming election. He 
referred to the suggested census of religious 
profession, and the opinion was strongly ex- 
pressed that a census of religious profession 
was no more to be tolerated than an 


Suxtizy.—Rev. C. WIIIAns my Yorkx- 
sHIRE.—On * evening of last week, 
cs 


the Rev. Char! illiams gave an address 
in the Assembly Rooms, . Alderman 
Woodhead, of Huddersfield, in the chair. 


Mr. Williams dealt with the Church pr »perty 
question, and gave some curious ulars 
relating to the maladministration of the 
property. A vote of thanks to Mr. Williams, 
moved by the Rev. R. Pool, and seconded by 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Clayton West, was 
carried amid hearty ch . A similar 
vote to the chairman, pro by Mr. Wil- 
liams, and seconded by Mr. John Andrews, 
of Leeda, hav been passed, the most suc- 
cessful Liberation wmoecti ever held in 
Shelley was brought to a close. There was 
a very large attendance. 

Baicnousse.—Mr. Williams lectured for the 
Liberal Registration Association in the Town 
Hall here on Tuesday, the 17th, Mr. Algernon 
Firth, who expressed the hope that the ques- 
tion would soon be ripe for action, in the iain 
The Brighouse Gazette devotes 7 threo 
columns to tho lecture, which, as at Shelley, 
was on Church property. Mr. Theodore Orme- 
rod, proposing a vote of thanks, said that not- 
withstanding the * able and thoughtful 
lectures they had in that room, they 
would agree with him that there had been no 
lecture so telling and forcible as that they 
had heard that evening. The vote was 
seconded by Mr. Hanson Ormerod, senr. 
The lecturer, in replying, thanked the 
audience for the vote, and then proposed a 
similar vote to the chairman, which was 
seconded by Mr. John Crossley. The meeting 
then terminated. There was an excellent 
attendance. 


OTHER LECTURES, 


We have reports of lectures delivered at 
Manchester by the Rev. James Browne, of 
Bradford, to a e audience in the New 
Islington Public Hall. There was t 
uproar, in which Mr. Byron Reed the 
Rey. J. R. O. West made themselves very 
conspicuous. The Rev. W. Heaton has 
lectured at Milnsbridge, W. G. Hastings at 
Lye, W. Lummis at Louth, the Rev. R. 

orris at Talybout, the Rev. E. Kipwood at 
Hinckley and Enderby. 


Tue Trish branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance has suggested Wednesday, h 
17th, as a day of special and united prayer 
for Ireland. 

We regret to hear of the death of Mr. John 
Reynolds, the indefatigable secretary of the 
Leeds Nonconformist U nion, which took place 
on the 13th inst. It is feared that his health 
has suffered from the demands made upon it 
by his enthusiasm in the interests of Liberal 
and Nonconformist principles. 

Tux army estimates for the year have been 
issued. The total amounts to £15,541,300, 
being a decrease of £104,400 compared with 
the estimate for last year. For provisions, 
forage, transports, &c., there is a decrease of 
over £200,000, and a decrease of £145,000 for 
the manufacture of warlike stores. Many 
other classes require increased expenditure , 
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CLAPTON PARK CHURCH. 


CLAPTON-PARK Cuvurcn, of which the Rev. 8. 
Hebditch is pastor, dates from the year 1804, 
the congregation having met prior to the 
commencement of the present edifice in the 
Old Gravel-pit Chapel, Hackney. The 
“ Clapton-park Chapel Manual for 1880, 
mentions that the number at present on the 
church roll is 749. Mr. Hebditch, in his annual 
‘‘ Pastor’s Address,” remarks:—‘“If there 
ever was a time when a Christian Church 
should show itself to be ‘alive unto God,’ it 
is now. The voices that call us to be and to 
do our best, are so numerous and urgent, that 
I cannot even name them. Let our Church 
remember that it is one of a large sisterhood 
of Free Evangelical Churches, which are, on 
some vital questions, the light of the nation 
and the palladium of many of its dearest 
treasures. How, but by the influence of the 
Free Churches, can the perils that threaten 
the country be averted. It is theirs to 
witness against the priestism, which is 
not, indeed, carrying England to Rome, 
but bringing Rome to England. It is 
theirs to show the Life in Christ, which 
the negations of scepticism and so-called 
‘free thought,’ can neither produce nor 
— It is theirs to show that Church 
ife can thrive and conquer better without 
royal patronage and State endowment, 
without a priestly order and sacramental 
grace, than with them. It is theirs to leaven 
society with the true notion of respectful 
equality and sympathetic brotherhood. It 
is theirs to elevate political functions into 
religious duties; and, by working i 
drunkenness, vice, fraud, shams and hypo- 
crises of every kind, and all the works of 
the devil, in the spirit and manner of 
Christ, to show that He is still in this 
sinful and sorrowful world, and still ite 
Saviour. Let us to raise our Church 
to the power and dignity of such a life.“ 
The hical area from which the con- 
tion is drawn has been, we learn, divided 
into five districts, each district being placed 
under the care ‘of two deacons. The inten- 
tion of this division of labour is that those 
will be visited who desire or need visitation ; 
that cases of sickness, trouble, or other 
special need will be brought more regularly 
and certainly under the pastor’s notice; that 
inquirers will be cared for, workers discovered, 
and generally a freer and more complete 
communication be maintained between the 
members and officers of the church, and its 
fellowships be strengthened ; ani that the 
claims of the neighbourhood on the church 
will be better known and responded to, and 
that many neglecters or lax attendants be 
thus brought to regular attendance upon the 
means of grace. 

The total amount of contributions and col- 
lections for the local and other organisations 
connected with the church amounted last 
year to £2,740, which included donations of 
£396 to the London Missionary Society; 
£138 to the City Mission and Christian 
Instruction Society; £104 to the Congrega- 
tional Fund Board ; £75 for British Missions ; 
£52 for the Hospitals, &c. 

At the annual meeting of the church and 
congregation, held on 1 last, the 
Rev. 8. Hebditch presiding, it was mentioned 
that the total cost of the building, exclusive 
of the organ, was £21,204. Of this sum 
there still remained due, iu 1878, £2,300. Mr. 
Underhill said that on Jan. 1, this year, the 
amount of the debt had been reduced to £500, 
and it was determined that an effort should 
be made to clear it; towards this purpose they 
had already received £125. Several friends 
connected with the different organisations 
delivered addresses during the evening.—Mr. 
Young, alluding to the attendance, said it 
was a ying circumstance that the chapel 
was every Lord’s-day; if there were 
sixty or seventy additional sittings, occupants 
could be at once found for them.—Mr. Love- 
grove, as treasurer of the Benevolent Society, 
stated that the visita to the sick were found 
to be spiritually profitable, not only to the 
visited, but also to the visitors.—Mr. Hains- 
worth said he believed it was originally in- 
tended not to have an organ, but the elder 
members had kindly given way to the wishes 
of the younger brethren, and an organ had 
been introduced. He thought the congrega- 
tion had made great improvement in chanting, 
and that Mr. Curwen was entitled to thanks 
for the very great trouble he had taken in 
getting up the little chant-book now in use. 

o purposed appealing by circular to the 
members of the congregation to form them- 
selves into a musical society, and an- 
nounced: that the choir, which now consists 
of thirty voices, would in future occupy 
a position right and left of the pulpit.—Pro- 
fessor Christie, referring to the traditions 
handed down to them from the Old Gravel 


Pit Chapel, said spirituality of worship was 


their first idea, an 


early. A new feature had been recently in- 
troduced in the school—the circulation of 
various ines. A teacher had under- 
taken the duties of literary , and he 
delivered to the teachers of various 
classes the magazines which had been ordered 
by the children. The sale in January was 
89 magazines; in Feb they sold 234, in- 
cluding 70 at 6d. The chi had annually 
in February examinations in Scripture. He 
hoped, when the debt was cleared off, the 
congregation would give their attention to 
an enlargement of school r 
Mr. 1. mentioned that the object of the 
Home — Society was to provide 
clothing for the families of poor ministers.— 
Mr. Hebditch announced that the ladies’ com- 
mittee of the female branch of the London 


Missionary Society had o a little 
band of collectors, who would er shilling 
contributions.—Mr. Muir uded to the 


satisfactory progress of the work of tract dis- 


tribution, &c., carried on in connection with 


the mission. 
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also the reason of their | 
separation from the Established Church; 
they firmly clung to the Bible, and felt that | dangerous exhibitions. 


/ 


An extension of their opera- 
tions was contemplated among the new 
houses rising on the Clapton Park estate near 
the river Lea.—Mr. Hopwood referred to the 
work of the Y en’s Society.— Mr. 
Martin Viney mentioned that need having 
been found to exist of good cooked food for 
invalids, the Invalids’ Kitchen” had been 
established. Tickets were distributed to in- 
valids, and on certain days, in return for a 
ticket and one penny, half a pound of good 
cooked food was given. Importance was 
attached to the work which was done, in pro- 
viding young men and women innocent 
amusement on week days; they had been 
privileged to see eleven of the young men 
and women become members of churches, 
and some of the senior scholars had taken 
the place of the teachers.—Mr. Wollacott 
found gra‘ification in the thought that 
notwithstanding the general financial de- 
pression of the year, the amount sent 
to the London Mission 
largest ever contributed from that church. 
He was glad to find there was a growing 
opinion in favour of the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer by the co ion; for his 
own part he should be glad to see the service 
more liturgical, so as to give every one an 
opportunity of audibly joining in the suppli- 
cations.—The Rev. 8. Hebditch, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the ladies who had pro- 


Society was the 
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vided the tea, and to other workers, advised 


young men to read the reviews, especially the 
British Quarterly, the Congregationalist, and 
the Evangelical Magazine.—Mr. Carter read a 
list of subscriptions, and announced that the 
debt had been entirely cleared; a result for 
which the Rev. 8. Hebditch expressed hearty 
acknowledgments.—The Doxology was then 
sung, Mr. Scrutton offered prayer, and Mr. 
Hebditch closed the meeting with a bene- 
diction. 


TITHES & AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. | 


Aw important meeting of farmers was held 
at Sudbury, on Thursday last, to consider the 
question of tithes in relation to the present 
condition of agriculture. The meeting was 
held at five o’clock in the afternoon in the 
Town Hall, which was crowded with an 
audience composed exclusively of tenant 
farmers. J.Grover, Esq., Mayor of Sudbury, 
presided. Mr. J. Fisher, of the Liberation 
Society, attended at the request of the pro- 
moters of the meeting, and gave a lengthy 
address on tithes, treating the * from 
an agricultural point of view. r. Fisher 
insisted on the moral competency of Parlia- 
ment to deal with tithes in the interests of 
the nation generally. He traced the history 
of tithes, and showed how the Legislature 
had dealt with the subject from time to time. 
He contended that justice to the farming 
interests of the country demanded that the 
tithes should be diverted from their present 
use and employed in easement local 
burdens. This would be to devote the tithes 
23 for which, in part, there were origi- 
nally im 


posed. Heurgedupon the farmers | 


the necessity for their on behalf 
of their own interests. Unless they knocked 
loudly and persistently at the doors of St. 
Stephen's, their case would never receive the 
attention it deserved. Mr. Fisher's remarks 
were well received throughout, and on re- 
suming his seat he was much applauded. 
Mr. J. 8. Gardiner moved a ution in 
harmony with the address which had been 
delivered, and he supported it in an earnest 
and practical speech. He thought the 
farmers had been quiet too long, and they 
must now look after themselves. The reso- 
lution was seconded, and after a discussion, 
it was carried unanimously. The Mayor was 
thanked for presiding, and a very satisfac- 
tory meeting was brought to a close. 


— — — — — — —— — 


Tux Middlesex magistrates are at last to 
be asked to take action in the matter of 
At this meeting, the 


there must be freedom of thought. With all Hon. E. C. Curzon is to move—* That the 
the advantages of the present day it was the | Court disapproves of exhibitions dangerous 


duty of the present generation to unite the 
entertainment licensed by the Justices.” To 


thorough heartiness and zeal with which their 
fathers worshipped.—Mr.W. Hainsworth, jun., 
said the number of scholars in attendance at 
the Sunday-school in the morning was about 
40; in the afternoon it was more like 340. He 
feared the parents had much to do with the 
paucity of attendance in the morning, 


to life or limb being given at places of public 


this the following rider will be moved— 
That the manager of the Royal Aquarium 


be informed that performances similar to 


those given at that establishment by Zwo 
and Zazel will undoubtedly cause the licence 
of the Aquarium to be forfeitel at the next 


through not having breakfast sufficiently , livensing day.“ 


— 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tux Queen held a drawing-room on Friday 
afternoon at Buckingham Palace. The 
members of the Royal Family present were 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess 
Beatrice, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, Prince Leopold, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Princess Frederica 
of Hanover, the Prince of Leiningen, and the 
Duke of Teck. The presentations were about 
130 in number. On Saturday Her Majesty 
returned to Windsor. 

Her Majesty will hold a Privy Council to- 
day, a levee at Buckingham Palace on the 
10th March next, and on the 12th Merch a 
Palace drawing-room will be held. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday, 
at which all the Ministers were present, with 
the exception of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
whose health is, however, gradually improving. 

The division on the resolution of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the breach of 
privilege committed by Mr. Plimsoll was 
taken on strict party grounds, no Conserva- 
tive voting with the Opposition, and no 
Liberal going into the —— the * 
ment and its supporters. e party whips 
were the tellers in each case. Mr. Plimsoll 
did not vote either in this division or in that 
upon the previous question. 

It is said that the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Connaught, and the Duke of 
Cambridge are firmly determined to have a 
thorough investigation made into the charges 
brought by Dr. Russell against certain 
British detachments serving in South Africa. 

Lord Hartington, replyi to a memorial 
of temperance electors North East 
Lancashire, says that he has never been 
opposed in principle to the policy of conferring 
upon the ratepayers some control over the 
issue and regulation of the licences in their 
own districts. They should possess ter 
power of protecting themselves from the evils 
arising from the excessive number of licensed 
houses. 


It is reported that several farmers on 
Salisbury Plain have lost nearly all their 
sheep by disease. 


Last Saturday afternoon a meeting was 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, under 
the auspices of the Westminster Liberal 
Union to consider and adopt measures to 
support Mr. Plimsoll’s Merchant Shipping 
(Grain C ) Bill. Representatives o 
various political organisations were present. 
Major Wm. Lyon took the chair, and briefly 
explained that the object of the meeting was 
to support Mr. Plimsoll in his laudable en- 
deavour to have a most just measure in the 
interest of human life passed through Perlia- 
ment. After some discussion the Hon. Agar- 
Ellis moved, and Mr. W. M‘Kenzie seconded 
the following resolution: “ That this meeting 
is of opinion that Mr. Plimsoll’s Merchant Ship- 
ping (Grain Cargoes) Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is a measure calculated to effect a con- 
siderablesaving of lifeand property now lost at 
sea by shipwrecks and otherwise, through the 
improper shipment of grain cargoes in bulk ; 
and we believe that the shipment of loose 
grain cargves in bulk conduces to the immense 
loss of life at sea which now occurs, and 
might be considerably lessened by the ship- 
ment of grain in sacks.” This was unani- 
mously carried, and a copy of the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be transmitted to Mr. 
Plimsoll. 

Sir David Salomons (the Morning Post says) 
has sent in his resignation to the Reform and 
City Liberal Clubs, as he has ch his 
political views, and intends supporting the 
Conservative party in future. 

A Bill has been published with the object 
of granting additional facilities for the trans- 
mission of small sums of money through the 
Post-office. The Bill empowers the Post- 
master General to authorise his officers to 
issue money orders for amounts not exceeding 
twenty shillings at a charge of twopence, but 
the holder of such order shall not be entitled 
to demand payment of it afterthe expiration 
of twelve months from the last day of the 
month in which it is issued, and no interest 
shall be payable in respect of any such order. 

The London School Board, attheir weekly 
meeting on Wednesday, were occupied chiefly 
bY a discussion in reference to the contents 
of the Budget presented some weeks ago. 
The debate was adjourned. It was decided 
to petition Parliament on the subject of the 
parochial charities of the City of London, and 
the charity known as The Royal Hospital 
of St. Katharine, near the Tower.“ 


At a meeting of farmers, held at Sudbury, 
Suffolk, on Thursday, a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the subject of 
tithes demands the serious attention of 
Parliament, with a view to fixing the charge 
at a sum more in accordance with the actual 
value of agricultural produce, and also with 


a view toa more equitable rr of | 
the church and congregation of Pr »vidence Chapel, 
| Uxbridge. 


the funds raised for national an 
poses. 


local pur- 


It is stated that Herr Krupps’ successful | 
ed | Tuesday next, at the Weigh-House Chapel, by the 


| Rev. Dr. Kennedy. Subject—‘‘The Sunday Society 


estimate for the steel girders of the pro 
Forth Bridge is £30,000 below that of the 
lowest English competing firm. 

The death is reported of a millionaire—Mr. 


John Michael Williams, of Carhayes Castle 


and Pengreep, Cornwall, who died yesterday 
at the age of 66. The wealth of the deceased 
gentleman has been estimated at from three 


| leavin 


to four millions — It is said that none 
of the property is entailed. 


The av price of corn last week was 
438. Id., or 33 “yy — it i during 
the co nding week of 1876. During the 
— week last year it sank as low 
as 37s. 7d., per quarter. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, American 
Minister to this country, cannot, it is an- 
nounced, come to his 2 at present on 
account of the illness of his wife. He has 
not left Madrid yet. 

The Emigration returns for 1879, show 
that during the year 164,274 left the United 
Kingdom for places out of Euro Of the 
total number 104,275 were English, 41,296 
Irish, and 18,703 Scotch ; 91,806 went to the 
United States, 40,959 to Australia, and 17,952 
to British North America. 

The Buckinghamshire Advertiser re an 
innovation in to the burial of a man 
named Busby at the parish churchyard, 
Hayes, West Middlesex, on Sunday, the 15th 
inst. The funeral party waited some time in 
the churchyard for the clergyman who is 
acting as locum tenens for the vicar, the Rev. 
J. Golding, and on his arrival they entered 
the church with the body. On the conclusion 
of that portion of the service usually con- 
ducted in the church, the rev. fae 
sent a messenger to the sexton with orders to 
bring some mould from the grave which had 
been prepared for the reception of the body, 
and he then finished the service withou 
the church. 

At the Warwick Assizes, on Thursday, be- 
fore Justice Fitzjames, Stephen Augustus 
Frederick Fowke, who resides in Leicester- 
shire, sued Mrs. Charlotte Hornby, Linden 


House, Leatherhead, and Hyde- -terrace, 
London, to recover £5,000 for 
all breach of promise of 


Plaintiff is brother of Sir Frederick Fowke, 
the head of an old Leicestershire family, and 
defendant is a widow with nearly £5,000 a 
year. The ies had been acquainted eight 
years, and was a voluminous correspon- 
dence, but wholly destitute of romance— 
accounted for, Mr. Buzzard affirmed, by both 
parties being nearly 60. Some expressions in 
the correspondence were relied upon as corro- 
borating plaintiff’s evidence, that there was a 
tacit engagement to marry, though not actu- 
ally expressed in words. Plaintiff admitted 
having received 4300 in different gifts from 
defendant, and also acknowledged threaten- 
ing defendant with actions at Waterloo 
Station unless she gave him £1,000. Mr. 
Mellor, for defendant, characterised it as an 
outrage, and stigmatised plaintiff’s conduct 
as discreditable. The jury, after his lordship 
had summed up, returned a verdict for the 
defendant. 


News of the Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— The Rev. H. Ashbery, formerly of Cirencester, 
bas accepted the pastorate of the church at Nailsea, 
near Bristol. 

— A Gothic church, capable of accommodating 30° 
persons, is about to be erected for the newly-formed 
church at Maryborough, Queensland. 

— The Priory-street, Carmarthen, Infant Church 
now reckons 172 church members. The collections 
during the past year amounted to £200. 

— The Rev. James Munro, late of the Evangelical 
Union Church, Muirkirk, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Congregational church at Limerick. 

— The Rev. G. D. Bird has resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Frampton Cotterell, having accepted 
the miuisterial charge of the church at Chalford-on- 
the-Hill, Stroud. 

— A special mission has just been held in connec- 
tion with the church at Langford, Oxon, conducted 
by the Rev. E. Bird, of Wheatley, and the Rev. C. 
Wright, the pastor. 

— The Rev. Dr. McAuslane, of Finsbury Chapel, 
has accepted tne pastorate of Victoria-park Church, 
and purposes commencing his ministry there on the 
third Sunday in March. 

— The Rev. W. Faith, at the annual meeting of 
the church at Water-lane, Bicester, was presented 
with an address testifying to the appreciation of his 
services during the past five years. 

— The Rev. Dr. Sexton delivered a lecture on the 
20th iust. to the students of the Bristol Institute on 
The Theistic Conception of the Universe.“ A hearty 
vote of thanks was presented to the lecturer. 


— Mr. J. B. Crook was presented, on the 20th inst., 
by the Rev. J. Lambert, in the name of the congre- 
gation, with a gold watch, in recognition of his ser- 
vices as Organist at Lancaster-road Church, Preston. 


— The Rev. J. Mountain has just concluded a 
week's special services in Adelphi Chapel, Hackney ~ 
road, London. The meetings were large, and free 
from excitement. Many have professed a change of 
heart. 

— On the occasion of their departure for Crewys 
Morchard, Mr. J. A. Brown, evangelist, and Mrs. 
Brown, were presented with tokens of regard from 
the congregation assembling at West-hill Chapel, 
Ottery. 

— The Rev. C. E. Richards, on returning from his 
wedding tour, was presented with a walnut-wood 
library table, cabinet, and chair, from the members of 


— The Merchants’ Lecture will be delivered on 


How its Projects Concern the Citizen and the 
Christ ian. 

— In connection with the church at. Portland (Rev. 
W. R. Waugh, pastor), new school and class rooms 


were built in 1874 at a cost of over 4500. On the 19th 


inst., as the result of a special centenary effort, a 
‘Jearance was made of the remaining debt. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


— Dr. J. E. Taylor, the talented curator of the 
Ipswich Museum, delivered a very interesting lecture 
in the schoolroom of Crown-street Church. Ipswich, 
on An Hour by the Sea-shore,”’ passing in review, 
in a very admirable style, the animal life at the 
seaside. 

— The Rer. Alfred Eason, of Whittlesea, writes to 
say that the term lay pastor” affixed to his name in 
the Cambridgeshire list of the Congregational Year- 
Book is an error, having by some accident been 
transposed from the succeeding name—that of E. 
Smith, Whittlesford. 

— Mr. Roe, superintendent of the three affiliated 
Sunday-schools connected with the church at Hales- 
worth, was, on the 19th inst., presented with an illami- 
nated album, containing portraits of the teachers, 
together with other tokens of regard ; Mrs. Roe was 
presented with an inkstand of olive wood. 

— The annual meeting of the parents of children 
attending the Sunday-schools connected with Robert- 
street Chapel, Grosvenor-square, was held on Tues- 
day evening, the pastor (Rev. C. N. Barham) pre- 
siding. Addresses were given at the close of the tea 
by Messrs. J. Allen, F. Allen, F. Orchard, — Rider, 
and J. Copeland. 

— The Rev. Thomas Cole, late of Carmarthen Col- 
lege, was ordained on the 17th inst. as pastor of the 
church at Garston. Professor Morgan gave the 
charge tothe pastor. Revs. W. Davies, 5. Pearson, 
and J. Wishart took part in the services. On Sunday 
last, the Rev. Caleb Gwion preached to the church 
and congrvugation. 

— At East-hill Chapel, Wandsworth, where the 

has been vacant ever since the removal of 
the Rev. D. Bloomfield James to Swansea in 1878, a 
letter was read last Sabbath from the Rev. John Park, 
of Stroud, Gloucestershire, intimating his acceptance 
of an invitation which had been forwarded to hi ™ 
from the church at Wandsworth. 

— The schoolroom of the church at IIkeston has 
been enlarged and new classrooms have been built, at 
a cost of 2250. The opening service took place on the 
19th inst., when the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown preached ; 
the collection amounted to £60 2s. 10d, As the result 
of a New Year's tree and bazaar the net sum of £38 5s. 
was obtained on the 27th ult., for th» organ fund. 

— The Rev. Ph. Colborne, of Norwich, has con- 
ducted, with his brother, Dr. Colborne, a series of 
Special Mission Services at the Gosport Congrega- 
tional Church. Three services, viz., a mid-day prayer 
meeting, afternoon Bible readings, and evening 
meeting, were held each day of the past week, and 
were attended by large and interested audiences. 

— The Rev, R. Berry, of Luton, has accepted the 
pastorate of Islington Chapel, the responsibility of 
supplying the pulpit of which has been for some time 
past undertaken by the ommittee of the London Con. 
gregational Union. Mr. Berry (who was for some 
years pastor of the church at York-road, Lambeth) 
intends to resume his ministerial duties in London on 
the first Sunday in March. 

— The members of the Young Women's Bible-class 
connected with Nicholas Chapel, Ipswich, have 
recently presented, at a tea-meeting, their teacher, 
the wife of their pastor, the Rev. T. W. Tozer, with 
a very handsome silver-plated fish knife and fork in 
morocco case, in recognition of her devotion to their 
spiritual welfare, and of her sympathy with them in 
their anxieties and troubles. 

— The annual meeting of the church at Havant 
was held on the 17th inst. Encouraging statements 
were made of the work of the past year, and it was 
announced that the proceeds of the meeting would 
clear off the debt upon the renovated schoolroom. 
The meeting was addressed by the Revs. H. E. 
Arkell, W. Tidd Matson, 8. Spurgeon, W. Meadows 
(pastor), and other friends. 

— At the sixth anniversary of the Independent 
church at Albury, New South Wales (Rev. J. Masters, 
pastor), the Rev. Thomas Angwin, Wesleyan minister, 
conducted service in the morning, and the Rev. J. 
Henry, Presbyterian minister, in the evening. The 
use of the Church of England school-room was given 
by the vicar and the church ardens for an entertain - 
ment in connection with the anniversary. 

— The twenty-third anniversary of the opening of 
Tabernacle Congregational Church, Aberdare, took 
place on Sunday, Feb. 22, when the Rev. J. Farr 
(pastor) preached morning and evening, and the Rev. 
T. Stephenson (Wesleyan) in the afternoon. The con- 
gregations were unusually large, and the collections, 
which amounted to £26 12s., encouraged both pastor 
and people, in face of the present condition of trade 
in the town and district generally. 

— The church at Repton, Derbyshire, has just 
concluded a month's special religious services. At 
the outset it was the intention to hold only a fort- 
night's mission, but the interest taken in the meet- 
ings became so great that an extension was resolved 
upon. The pastor, the Rev. J. Bennetts, has been 
greatly helped in this work by the stirring addresses 
of the Revs. F. Knowles, W. Crosbie, J. Askew 
(Baptist), and some of the brethren of the charch. 

— The first of a series of “Evenings of Sacred 
Muse was given on the 18th inst., at Westminster 
Chapel. The programme included an organ recital 
(by the newly-appointed organist, Mr. G. J. Bennett, 
K A. M.) The Rev. H. timon stated that one of the 
objects in arranging for these musical evenings was 
to bring good sacred music within reach of the 
poorest of the neighbouring population. These 
evenings are intended to be held at intervals of about 
a month. 

— The report read, on theléth ult., at the sixth 
anniversary of the Rer. R. Wearmouth's pastorate at 
Albany-road, Camberwell, showed that the income 
for the year had been £540, and that for more than 
four years all the seats in the chapel had been let. A 
larger building is stated to be much required. It was 
mentioned that members of the church live in dis- 
tricts so fer apart as Dalwich, the City, Oxford-street, 
Forest-gate, Kennington, Peckham, Bermondsey, 
Walworth, and Camberwell. 

= Owing to the dilapidated condition and small 
size of the old edifice, the church at Penrhyn Deud- 
raeth (Rev. D. G. Evans, pastor) has been compelled 
to undertake the responsibility of erecting a new 
place of worship, at a cost of £1,200. The new build. 
ing is to be opened next month; and as the church 
numle@ce only 100 members, consisting entirely of the 
working classes, and is dependent upon the County 
Association for aid to support its minister, an appeal 
is made to friends at a distance to aid this struggling 
church in discharging this liability. 
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— Atthe annual meeting of the Ashton-in-Maker- 
field church and congregation, held on February 9th, 
the Rev. H. Wilson, pastor, stated that, at the sug- 
gestion of Jos. Evans, Esq., a handsome manse and 
grounds had, daring the past year, been purchased 
out of the £2,000 left by his brother, the late Josiah 
Evans, Esq., to the chapel. A resolution was passed, 
thanking Mr. Harvie and Mr. Latham for their valu- 
able help in carrying out Mr. Evans’ proposal. It 
was stated at the meeting that the congregation and 
school were in a very flourishing state. 

The anniversary sermons of the St. Andrew's 
Church, North Shields, were preached on the 15th 
inst., by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. The congrega- 
tions were large, and the collections amounted to £41. 
The Rev. T. Sherwood, United Methodist Free Church 
minister, and the Rev. J. Webb, pastor of the church, 
conducted the devotional exercises. At the annual 
meeting on the 17th inst. addresses were delivered 
by the Revs. Jas. Aitken (Presbyterian), A. Norris, 
B. J. Snell, W. Stead, and Metcalf Gray. A sale of 
work which took place the same day realised £60. 

— The annual meeting of the Tract Visitors and the 
Samaritan Fund Committee, connected with St. 
Clement 's Chapel, Ipswich, was held on Monday, 
Feb. 15, the pastor, the Rev. T. Tonkinson, presiding, 
when a report of the past year’s efforts was presented. 
£12 had been voted to the Samaritan Fund, and 
the soup kitchen had supplied 238 gallons of soup, 
and 8 loaves of bread. The chapel is situated 
in a poor and densely-populated district of the town, 
and the friends connected with it are very earnest in 
endeavouring to alleviate, as far as they can, the dis- 
tress which prevails around them. 

— At the Quarterly Meeting of the East Glamor- 
ganshire Association of Congregational churches 
heid last month at Caerphilly, Mr. Idris Williams, of 
Porth, presiding, a resolution was passed, “ That, 
within the sphere of our association, neither the cir- 
cumstances of the ministry and the churches, nor the 
state of religion, is such as to require that we should 
adopt the resolutions for a ‘ Confidential Committee’ 
and for ‘ special missions,’ transmitted for our con- 
sideration through the Rev. A. Hannay’s circular 
letter. A somewhat similar resolution was passed 
at the Quarterly Meeting of the Congregational As. 
sociationfor the Upper Division of Carmarthenshire, 
heldat Pemhrey, on the 10th and 11th inst. 


— On Friday afternoon last the ordination of the 
Rev. J. T. Stannard took place at Ramsden-street 
Chapel, Huddersfield, when the Rev. J. P. Wilson, 
of Hillhouse, presided. The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
B.A., gave the exposition of Congregational prin- 
ciples ; the Rev. J. Colville, of Holmfirth, offered the 
ordination prayer; and the Rev. Dr. Simon, of Spring 
Hill College, gave the charge to the minister. In 
the evening the Rev. John Hanter, of York, preached 
the sermon to the church and congregation ; and the 
Rev. J. J. Bynner, of Mold-green, conducted the 
devotional service. Between the services, which were 
very successful and very largely attended, a tea-meet- 
ing was held, at which nearly 600 persons were 
present. 

— The Queensland correspondent of the New South 
Wales Independent says:—‘‘One of the ministers 
ordained at the Union meetings a month ago (the 
Rev. J. Whiting) labours in a district of a very exten. 
sive area, which frequently demands toilsome journeys 
and heavy work. As proving that a country minister's 
work in Queensland is no sinecure, take the following 
record of a Sabbath-day’s journeying and preaching, 
remembering that the work is often done while the 
thermometer indicates the shade temperature to be 
among the ‘ nineties "—Sunday, October 26 : Service 
at Veresdala, at 10.30 a.m.; afternoon service at 
Logan village, sixteen miles lower down the river ; 
evening service at Slack s Creek, twelve miles further 
away. These country pastorates have to be worked 
on the principle and after the manner of a Methodist 
circuit.” 

— The Rev. J. H. Snell, presiding ata meeting on 
the 15th inst., distributed to the scholars of the Sun- 
day-school connected with Mayer’s-green Chapel, 
West Bromwich, 8) books for 350 full attendances 
during the year ; 64 for 35 full attendances ; and 80 for 
committing Scripture to memory. Seven scholars 
who had become teachers in the schools during the 
past year were presented with reference Bibles, ac- 
cording to usual custom. The total number of books 
distributed was 231, against 175 the previous year. 
Mr. Snell announced his intention of giving three 
prizes, to be awarded to those scholars who could pre- 
sent the best reports of his morning sermons up to 
the end of the present year. On the following evening 
a tea-meeting was held expressly to give the teachers 
an opportunity of meeting with the parents of the 
scholars. There wereabout 200 present. 

— The church at Rock Ferry, which commenced 
ten years since with 23 members, held its anniversary 
meeting on the 18th inst. The present membership 
is 171. Extended Sunday-school accommodation has 
recently been added at a cost of £2,152. Beyond a 
sum ot £700, part of the cost of this undertaking, 
there is no debt onthe place. The building holds 
about 800; the sittings appropriated are G2. The 
pastor, Rev. Allan Mines, congratulated the church 
on the happy year through which they had 
and the encouraging signs of activity indicated in the 
different reports that were read. The Rev. W. Hester, 
late of Banbury, who has assumed the charge of the 
neighbouring church at Oxton, was present, and re. 
ceived a cordial welcome from the meeting. The 
Cheshire County Union meet this year in Rock 
Ferry. 
— The church at Bridlington Quay has been for the 
two years of its existeace under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. M. E. Smit. At the second anniversary, it 
was mentioned that the men.bership had more than 
trebled during the two years, that a new sanctuary 
had been built, giving 300 additional seats, which had 
been filled during the summer, that excellent winter 
congregations and good offertories had been obtained, 
and that a Sunday-schoo! had been established, which 
was in a very prosperous condition. The financial 
statement showed that over £900 had been raised by 
this infant church during the two years. There is 
still a debt of £2,600 on the building, the interest of 
which presses heavily apon the church, which has no 
aid from either the Yorkshire Congregational or any 
other union. An appeal is made to visitors, for whom 
the church was enlarged, to aid in clearing away this 
burden. 

— Mr. J. E. Lucas, B. A., late of Spring-hill College, 
was ordained ‘on the 9b inst, to the ministry in Tra. 
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falgar-road Church, Birkdale, Southport. The Rev. J. 
Chater, minister of the West-end Church, of which 
the Birkdale Church is a branch, presided. An ad- 
dress, on The Life and Activities of a True Chris 
tian Church, was delivered by the Rev. Samuel 
Pearson, M.A., of Liverpool ; the Rev. Edwin Simon, 
of Manchester, offered the Ordination Prayer, and 
the Rev. Dr. Simon, Principal of Spring-hill College, 
delivered the charge to the minister. In the evening 
a large congregation assembled in the West-end 
Church to hear the sermon to the people, which was 
preached by the Rey. R. W. Dale. The Revs. J. T. 
Woodhouse, W. H. Dyson, T. E. Sweeting, 8. H 
France, T. Townsend, C. A. Berry, T. W. Pinan, G. G. 
Whitfield, J. Crossley, J. Boden, and others took 
part in the services. 

— The annual meeting of the ministers and dele. 
gates in the Halifax District of the Yorkshire Con- 
gregational Union and Home Missionary Society has 
just been held in Park Schoolroom, Halifax. There 
Wasa large attendance. The Rev. R. Moffett occupied 
the chair. The Rev. B. Dale, M.A., was re-elected 
secretary ; Rev. Dr. Mellor, Rev. A. Galbraith, and 
J.D. Taylor, Esq., were appointed as representatives 
on the Executive Committee; and the Rev. G. 8. 
Smith and M. Smith, Esq. (Mayor of Halifax) mem. 
bers on the Council of Arbitration. The usual grants 
to Buttershaw and Norwood-green were recommended 
—a sufficient sum of money being raised to save the 
20 per cent. reduction decided upon by the executive 
owing to the unsatisfactory state of the society's 
funds. A public meeting was also held, when addresses 
on Home Mission work were given by the Revs. W. 
Fox (Ripponden) and J. Fearnley (Buttershaw). 

— The fourth annual report of the Littlemoor 
Independent Church, Glossop (pastor, Rer. Geo. 
Sadler), shows healthy and encouraging advance, 
especially considering the extreme depression in 
which the district has suffered for 
many months. The church roll numbers about 200, 38 
having been received during the year. There are 500 
scholars in the Sanday-school, 133 having entered, 
while 54 have died or removed, giving a net increase 
of 79 scholars over last year. The total amount 
raised during the same period is £502 Gs. 10d., not 
including £332 13s. 5d. on acoount of the Magazine 
Association and Penny Bank Fund, nor the various 
balances in hand, which show an aggregate of over 
£00. Active preparations are being made for the 
erection at once of new and commodious school pre- 
mises. In addition to £550 spent upon the site that 
has been selected, between £800 and £900 are pro- 
mised, or in hand. 

— At the funeral of Mrs. Whitmee, which took 
place in Dublin on the 2th inst., there was an 
interesting exhibition of Christian union. Much 
sympathy is felt with Mr. Whitmee in the heavy 
bereavement under which he has suffered so soon 
after his settlement in the city, and the funeral was 
numerously attended, not only by the York-street 
congregation, but by representatives of other 
Churches. Four ministers representing as many 
denominations—Congregational, Episcopal, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian—took part in the service, the chief 
portion in the cemetery chapel being taken by the 
Rev. J. 8. Fletcher, incumbent of St. Barnabas e 
Episcopal Church. Ina brief address which he de- 
livered, Mr. Fletcher said—Many present might 
wonder why he, a minister of a different communion 
from that to which the deceased belonged, took part 
in that service. He was there to testify his sym- 
pathy with the chief mourner that day, whom he had 
come to know and respect as a faithful brother mini- 
ster of the Gospel, and to show that we are all one in 
the Lord Jesus our common Saviour. It was by Mr. 
Whitmee's desire that ministers belonging to other 
denominations took part in that sad and solemn ser- 
vice, and for his own part he thought it was a pity 
there was not a more constant manifestation of 
Christian union among the different sections of the 
Church. He then spoke very feelingly to the mourners 
and their friends. 

— The annual meeting of York-street Church, 
Dublin, was held on the lith inst., when reports of 
ite work and the accounts for 1879 were presented. 
The pastor (Rev. 8. J. Whitmee) said there had 
been during the year encouraging indications of 
progress. The congregation had increased; there 
had been nineteen additions to the church, and he 
trusted there had been an increase in the spiritual 
life and earnestness of many. Some changes made 
in the services, and some new organisations had 
been found to work well. Special sympathy wa, 
asked on behalf of a society founded by the young 
men, which has for its object to visit every Sunday 
among the poorer Protestants in the neighbourhood 
of the church, and to induce those who go to no 
place of worship to attend the services. Dr. Collins, 
the treasurer, reported that although the past year 
commenced with a deficit, both in the Church Fund 
and the Sunday-school, and some extraordinary ex- 
penses had been incurred in improvements, &c., 
which made the expenditure exceed the ordinary in. 
come, by a special effort everything had been paid off. 
Other gentlemen spoke on the work done in connec. 
tion with the Sunday-school, the Visitors’ Society, 
the Young Men's Society, the Band of Hope and 
Temperance Society, the Dorcas and Benevolent 
Society, and the Library. George Foley, Esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, concluded with a very earnest and 
practical speech, bearing upon future work. 4 
hearty feeling was manifested throughout, and much 
hope was felt as to the future of the church. During 
the evening the choir performed several choice pieces 
of music. 


BAPTIST. 


— The Rev. J. Brown, late of Nova Scotia, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the church at 
Melksham, Wilts. 

— Evangelical services are being conducted in Sion 
Jubilee Chapel, Bradford, by Messrs. Fullerton and 
Smith, Mr. Spurgeon's Evangelists. 

— The Rev. W. Bruce, of Peterhead, has accepted 
a unanimous call of the church at Forres, N B., to 
the pastorate vacated by the Rev. J. B. Shanks. 

— Arthur Vincent Kingdon (son of the Rev. J. 
Kingdon, Falmouth, Jamaica), of Mill-hill School, 
matriculated in the First Division, London Univer- 
sity, last month. 

— An interesting lecture was given at Marlowes 
Chapel, Hemel Hempstead, on the 18th inst., by Rev. 
W. D. Elliston, of Leighton Buzzard, on English 
Life in the Sixteenth Century.“ 
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— A few of the friends connected with Marlowes 
Chapel, Hemel Hempstead, have contributed the 
necessary sum (£22) to make their pastor a beneficiary 
member of the Baptist Annuity Fund. 

— On Monday, Feb. 23, the senior scholars of the 
Sunday-school, Hinckley, presented the Rev. W. J. 
Staynes with a beautifully framed ortrait of himself, 
as a token of their love and appreciation. 


narrated the history of his life and conversion. 

— We have to record the death, which occurred on 
the 14th inst., of Mr. Charles Batt, of Paulton, 
Somerset, where he was for fifty-four yearsa member, 
and for half-a-century a deacon of the church. 

— The Rev. L Llewellyn, who for the last seven 
years and a-half has been the minister of Harvey- 
lane Chapel, Leicester, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to the pastorate of Wyle Cop Church, 
Shrewsbury. 

— The Rev. J. R. Chamberlain, of Goorge-strect 
Chapel, Ryde, has just been presented with a purso 
of £50 as an acknowledgment of the appreciation in 
which his ministerial services have during the last 
five years been held. 

— A lecture was delivered in Victoria-stree 
Chapel, Windsor, to the Sunday-school children, las 
Friday evening, on “‘ India and ita People,” by the 
Rev. Walter Hobbs, London (Band of Hope Union), 
illustrated by excellent dissolving views. 

— The first of a series of lectures in aid of the fund 
for renovating the Baptist Chapel at the village of 
Shirley, near Birmingham, was given in the above- 
named building on Wednesday last week by Mr. A J. 
Preece, and was well attended. The subject of the 
lecture was Humbug. 

— The Calvaria Church, Aberdare, over which the 
Rev. Dr. Price has for very many years presided, are 
contemplating a public recognition of his long mini- 
sterial career, and the Glamorgan County Associa- 
tion has warmly recommended the project to the sup- 
port of the churches generally. 

— On Wednesday evening last week a social mee 
ing of the members and friends of Cannon-street 
Church, Birmingham, was held in the Masonic Hall, 
and was largely attended. The programme consisted 
of readings, vocal and instrumental music, and an ad- 
dress by the pastor, Rev. A. Mursell. 

— On Thursday evening last the Rev. Arthur 
Mursell delivered his lecture on “ America and the 
Stranger, and How we Struck Each Other,“ toa large 
audience in the Corn Exchange, Cheltenham, under 
the auspices of the Young Men's Mutual Improvement 
Somety connected with Salem Chapel. 

— At the chapel at Longton, held on Monday last 
week, the Rev. C. T. Johnson, pastor, presided, and 
reported that 31 members had been added during the 
year, The chapel cost £3,000, leaving £450 in debt. 

— The Rev. A. Mursell continues to deliver his 
Sunday Afternoon Addresses to Working People in the 
Birmingham Concert Hall, which building is cro wded 
upon such occasions - the audiences frequently num 
bering 2,500 persons, the majority of whom are drawn 
from the lowest quarters of the town. 

— The chapel in Pembroke-street, Devonport, after 
having been closed several weeks for renovation and 
repairs—during which the congregation worshipped 
in the Wesleyan Mission-room—was re-opened by 
special sorvices on Sunday last. Revs. J. Barter, 
Benwell Bird, and J. W. Ashworth preached. A 
public meeting followed on Monday. 

— According to the Year-Book of Union Chapel, 
Gorton, Manchester, under the pastorate of the Rey 
J. M. G. Owen, it appears that there are 71 members. 
The cost of the buildings, including chapel and 
schoolroom extension, has been £3,376, the whole of 
which—aided by Oxford-road Chapel - has been raised. 
In the schools there are 450 children and 33 teachers. 

— The report submitted at the annual meetings of 
the John Knox-street Church, Glasgow, held last 
week, in which the Revs. P. J. Rollo, Dr. Pulsford, 
and T. Sommerville, of Blackfriars Parish Church, 
took part, showed encouraging progress. During the 
past year 31 additions have been made to the church, 
and in Evangelistic work 30,000 sermons and tracts 
have been distributed. 

— The 226th anniversary of the church at Chipping 
Sodbury has just been held. Ou Sunday, the aud 
inst., special sermons were preached—in the morn. 
ing by the Rev. A. K. Davidson, pastor, and in 
the evening by the Rev. John Brown, a former pastor. 
On Monday a public tea was provided, to which a 
goodly number sat down. In the evening an impres. 
sive and eloquent discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. J. Penny, of Buckingham Chapel, Clifton. 

— At Burton-on-Trent, on Tuesday last week, the 
General Baptist Mission Conference was held under 
the presidency of the Rev. W. Bishop, of Leicester. 
The Rev J. Parker, ‘of Castle Donington, preached ; 
and, at the afternoon session it was reported that 
since the Spring Conference in March last, 38 persons 
have been restored to fellowship, 397 have been bap- 
tized, and 144 are now candidates for baptism. In the 
evening the Rev. E. ttevenson, of Loughborough, 
conducted a service, 

— Theannual meeting of the Hastings Auxiliary 
connected with the Foreign Missionary Society was 
last week held in Wellington-square Chapel, under 
the presidency of the Rev. W. Barker, who, with the 
Revs. C. R. Howell, W. Bolton, and J. D. Bate, of 
Allahabad, delivered addresses. The total contribu. 
tions of the district during the year were £53. Mr. 
A. H. Baynes was to have attended a conference of 
ministers upon missions, but was at the last moment 
detained in London through illness. 

— The Quarterly Meeting of the Yorkshire Asso. 
ciation was held last week at Westgate Chapel, Rother. 
ham. After a conference upon the operations of the 
association, a public meeting was held, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. Dixon, of Sheffield, addresses 
being delivered by the Revs. R. Ensoll, Attercliffe ; 
K. Green, Sheffield; W. Turner, of Sheffield; J. Hin. 
man, of Leeds; J. Harper and J. Ashmead, of Rother. 
ham. A number of delegates from churches through. 
out the county were present. 

— We understand that a large number of members 
have seceded from the church at Cambray, Chelten- 
ham, under the pastorate of the Rev. W. Julyan, and 
have connected themselves witb a small body wor- 
shipping hitherto at St. George's Room, under the 
ministry of Mr. Murray. A large central room known 
as the town hall has been purchased, possession to be 
entered into at the end of the present month. It us 
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intended to convert part of the building into a Sun- 
day-school, leaving space capable of accommodating 
from 400 to 500 persons. 

— The death of the Rev. Henry Webley is an- 
nounced, at the age of 78. He was one of the oldest 
ministers of the denomination. For 25 years he was 
pastor of the church at Corsham, Wilts, which in 
1822 he established. So many chapels in the district 
did he erect as to bring him the name of “ the man of 
stones and mortar.” At Bradford-on-Avon, Cinder- 
ford, Ross, and Wotton-under-Edge he also for some 
time laboured ; after which, through failing health, 
he retired to Yorkshire, and accepted the position of 
honorary pastor to the Free Church at Avebury. He 
died at Bradford. 

— A meeting, to celebrate the third anniversary of 
the chapel opening and second of the pastorate, was 
held at Highgate-road Chapel on Wednesday last 
week. The Rev. James Stephens, M.A., presided. 
The report read showed that during the year 67 mem- 
bers had been added to the church, making the pre. 
sent number 230. The attendance at the Sunday. 
school averages 450 scholars. The cost of erecting 
new school and other premises has been £2,010, all of 
which, except £80, had been raised prior to the meet- 
ing, and this amount was then promised. 

— At Commercial-road Chapel, Hereford, the 
annual meeting of the local Missionary Auxiliary was 
last weck held. The Rev. J. Trafford, M.A., presi- 
dent of Serampore College, preached, and at a public 
mot ing under the presidency of the pastor, Rev. J. 
Williams, B.A., delivered an address, in which he re- 
ported that in 1852 there were 21,000 nominal Chris- 
tians in India, whereas the returns of the last census 
gave 20,000; in the same year there were only 16,400 
active workers, whereas now there are 53,000. The 
contributions of Hereford during the year amounted 
to £30, or £8 less than last year. 

— On Tuesday evening a thanksgiving meeting, to 
celebrate the extinction of the debt on the building, 
was held at the chapel in Enfield Town, when the 
chair was occupied by Mr. J. Abbiss, J.P. There were 
present jon the platform the Revs. H. 8. Toms, 
W. Cuff, H. 8. Stone, J. Townsend, and G. W. White» 
the pastor. The cause was commenced thirteen years 
ago in a public-house, and then continued in an iron 
building The present chapel has cost £2,600. It 
was intimated that the minister's stipend would have 
an annualacklition of 250, while a manse would also 
be erected. Mr. White, the pastor, has himself col- 
lected £760 of the building fand, while the ladies, by 
work, &c., have contributed no less than £500. 

— The building known as Cannon-street Chapel, 
Birmingham, and used by the Mother Church of the 
denomination for a century and a half as its meeting- 
house, having been sold to the corporate authorities 
of that town for the purpose of street improvements, 
has now been entirely demolished. Some parts of its 
outbuildings and of the chapel itself baving been 
erected upon what was formerly the graveyard oon- 
nected with the chapel, a large number of vaults had 
to be opened and the contents removed. Several 
were unearthed before the building was removed ; the 
others are now being sought for. A coffin, supposed 
to be that containing the body of the “ Seraphic 
Pearce, was discovered on Tuesday last week, as were 
also some others, believed to be members of other 
leading families in the Church at that time. 

— The annual meetings in connection with the 
Ipswich Autiliary to the Baptist Missionary Society 
have been held during this week. On Sunday, Feb. 
22, sermons were preached in Stoke-green, Turret- 
green, and Burlington Chapels. On Monday evening 
a public meeting was held at Stoke-green Chapel, 
presided over by R. L. Everett, Esq., when addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. J. B. Myers (Association 
secretary), the Rev. J. D. Bate (missionary from 
Allahabad), and other friends. On Tuesday evening 
a juvenile service was held in Turret-green Chapel; 
the Rev. W. Emery presided, and interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered to the young friends by the 
Revs. J. B. Myers and J. D. Date. Collections were 
made after all the services on behalf of the missionary 
society. 

— At Cardiff on Monday au unusually interesting 
gathering was held in celebration of the golden wed. 
ding of the Rev. Dr. Thomas, late president of the 
Baptist College, Pontypool, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
being invited toa dinner at Bethany Chapel Hall, 
among those in attendance being a very large num- 
ber of ministers representative of churches in South 
Wales, besides the Revs. Dr. Todd ( Forest-hill), J. J. 
Brown (Birmingham), and others from a like dis- 
tance, while many sympathetic letters from leaders 
in the denomination were read. Addresses were de- 
ivered by Dr. Milward, Mr. David Joseph (Clifton), 
Mr. Rees Jones, Dr. Todd, Mr. Conway, Mr. Bright 
(Cardiff), Revs. A. J. Parry, R. 8. Young, Edward 
Roberts, Evan Thomas, J. J. Brown, Alderman Lewis, 
and many others. It appears that Dr. Thomas is a 
native of Leckwith, near Cardiff, and is now in his 
76th year. He was married on the 22nd February, 
1830, and was first ordained in the ministry to Hen- 
rietta-street Chapel, London, where he remained as 
pastor for eight years. For more than 40 years since 
then he remained pastor of the church at Pontypool, 
and as President of the Baptist College there from 
the time it was transferred from Abergavenny. 
Throughout this period he has maintained a high 
position in the denomination, both as a preacher and 
scholar. He received some years ago the degree of 
D. D. from the Franklin College, America. About two 
years since he retired from active labours, and has 
since been resident in Cardiff. Inacknowledging the 
compliments paid to him, Dr. Thomas gave an in. 
teresting resumd of his ministerial and family career, 
remarking upon the fact that Christmas Evans and 
the late William Jones, father of Mr. Rees Jones, 
were among his wedding guests. The proceedings of 
the celebration were very enthusiastically sustained 
throughout. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

— Rev. J. M. Ross left Plymouth in the Sorata 
on Saturday, for Sydney. 

— Rev. William Logan, M.A., the Temperance 
Record understands, is engaged on a life of his father, 
the late Mr. William Logan, of Glasgow. 

— The Middlesbrough congregation have called 
the Rev. Andrew Halliday, M.A., of Warrenpoint, 
Ireland. 

— At the ordinary meeting of the Bristol Presby- 
tery last week, reports were presented, showing that 
all the congregations within the Presbytery were en- 


gaged in some form of evangelistic work. Rev. W. 
McAllan, of Swansea, was appointed Moderator of the 
Bristol congregation during the vacancy. 

— At the annual meeting of the Swansea congrega- 
tion (Rev. W. McAllan’s) encouraging reports were 
presented. The income for the year had been £730. 
The membership numbered 157, the Sabbath-school 
scholars on the roll being 341. 

— The young charge at Victoria Docks is making 
steady progress under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
T. Howell. At the annual gathering last week en- 
couraging reports were presented. 

— The annual soiree of the Belgrave congregation 
was held on Wednesday, Rev. Dr. H. 8. Paterson, 
the pastor, in the chair. The report read by Dr. 
Dewar showed a slight increase in the number of 
members during the year. The congregrational in- 
come amountel to £1,755, of which £685 was for 
special objects. In addition to the chairman, ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Revs. J. Reid Howatt 
and Donald Mathison, and Messrs. J. R. Robertson, 
and J. Goodman. 

— The commodious new church at South Shields, 
the opening of which we have already alluded to, 
together with the site has only cost £2,600. 

— The annual soirce of the Queen's road Church, 
Liverpool (Rev. H. T. Howat 's), was held on Wed- 
nesday, under the presidency of the pastor. It 
was reported that during the year 70 new mem- 
bers had been added to the communion roll, the 
total income being nearly £1,000. The Sunday even- 
ing mission school is attended by about 270 boys and 
girls, and the Sunday morning children’s service 
by 100. The scholars attending the congrogational 
Sunday-school numbered 380. During the year there 
had been 8,274 depositors to the Penny Bank, which 
during the seven years of its existence has been a 
blessing to hundreds of poor families. 

— The first annual soiree of the Eastbourne congre- 
gation was held on Wednesday. Fourteen new 
managers were elected, and the accounts for the year 
presented and passed. The sum of £1,316 had been 
contributed in the twelve months, and donations and 
gifts to the amount of £400, making a total of £1,716. 
The present membership is 107, with a large number 
of adherents. The minister's Bible-class numbers 
100. There is still a heavy debt on the new church. 

— Grange-road congregation, Birkenhead, have 
given a unanimous call to the Rev. William Hutton, 
of Moffatt. 

— The United Presbyterian congregation of Eye- 
mouth has agreed to call the Rev. D. K. Miller, of 
Elgin-street, Glasgow, as successor to the Rev. 
James Harrower.—Rev. Alexander Cameron, of 
Greenlaw Free Church, has declined a call from 
Pebbles Free Church. Rev. David Gillies, missionary, 
Free St. Mary's Church, Govan, has declined a cal) 
from Keiss Free Church. 

— The opening services in the Assembly Rooms at 
Stoke Newington have been most encouraging, ex- 
ceeding, indeed, the expectations of the friends who 
have, with prayerfal preparation, made the necessary 
arrangements. Dr. Edmond preached the first ser- 
mon with more than his wonted eloquence and force, 
and was followed by Professor Chalmers in a dis- 
course fall of pathos and power. Last Sunday Drs. 
Thain Davidson and Walter Morison preached with 
much acceptance. The audiences have been good, 
the praise part of the services lively and well-sus- 
tained, and the collections liberal, showing a thorough 
interest in the effort on the part of the people. A 
service for the young in the afternoon was started on 
the opening day, with a gratifying and increasing 
attendance; and a prayer-meeting is held in the 
schoolroom of the Baptist Chapel, Bouverie-road, 
every Wednesday evening, at eight o'clock, evincing 
the desire and determination that this should be a 
praying and a working church from the very com- 
moncement. The committee of management have 
been happy in securing the services of able ministers, 
who will afford excellent specimens of the preaching 
of the Presbyterian Church. They are confirmed in 
the assurance that there is ample room for au 
earnest, active Presbyterian congregation in Stoke 
Newington, and everything about the new movement 
indicates vitality and promises success. 

— We understand that the Bermondsey congrega- 
tion have secured the iron church formerly known as 
the “Howe Congregational Church,” Southwark. 
park-road, and that the Rev. A. Lobban, from 
Glasgow, will preach there morning and evening on 
and after Sanday next, the 29th inst. 

— We understand that the congregation of Gros- 
venor- square, Manchester, have resolved to address 
a call to the Rev. Hagh Rose, M. A., of Stockton-on- 
Toes. 

— The Woolston congregation have called the Rev. 
W.A. Rodger, of Wigan. 

— Rev. John Edgar Henry was, on Friday, in- 
ducted by the Presbytery of London into the pas- 
toral charge of the congregationat Canterbury. The 
Rev.! P. Martin, of the French Church which wor- 
ships within the Crypt of the Cathedral, was associated 
with the Presbytery. The Rev. W. Dale preached, 
and Rey. Dr. Morison presided at the induction, and 
gave the charge to pastor and people. In the even- 
ing, a meeting was held in St. George’s Hall. The 
Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser presided, and delivered an 
address appropriate to the occasion. Other members 
of the Presbytery followed, and the new minister 
made an able and eloquent speech, Altogether the 
proceedings were felt to be of a most encouraging 
nature. The building of a permanent church will 
shortly commence. 

— The Hampstead congregation have been holding 
their annual meeting, under the presidency of the 
pastor, the Rev. John Matheson. The reports showed 
a satisfactory advance in membership and funds. The 
income for the year had been about £1,500. 

— The Presbytery of Carlisle met at Maryport on 
Tuesday. The Rev. Wm. Harvey, who, since 1572, 
has been laid ‘aside by painful illness, claimed to take 
his seat as minister of Johu-street Church, Maryport, 
for the first time since the Union in 1876. Messrs. 
Boyd and Christie were appointed to support the re- 
ference in Mr. Harvey's case at the meeting of Synod. 

— Rev. W. Murray, of Stepney, was lying danger. 
ously ill on Tuesday, almost beyond hope of recovery. 
Rev. Dr. Fisher, of Southwark, is also seriously in- 
disposed. 

— The first of the College lectures to young men, 
delivered on Tuesday by Professor Legge secured a 
gratifying attendance, including many warm friends 
of China missions, Amongst others might be men- 


tioned the names of Dr. Lockhart, Dr. Maxwell, Mr. 
Wyllie, and Mr. Wolff, Chinese missionaries. There 
were also present Rev. William Gray and Mr. Cust, 
of the Church Missionary Society; and last, but not 
least, Mr. Hugh M. Matheson, who gives time and 
money without stint to aid the spread of the Gospel in 
China. 

— Ameeting of the Croydon congregation was held 
on Tuesday evening, for the purpose of electing a 
minister for the vacant charge. Rev. D. Boyd, of 
Forest-hill, who has acted as Moderator during the 
vacancy, preached, after which the election took 
place: The only clergyman named was the Rev. 
Robert Hanna, B. A,, of Dublin, who was declared to 
be unanimously elected ; and thereafter a call in his 
favour was signed by all the members present: The 
settlement promises to be a most harmonious one, 
and we congratulate the Croydon friends on the pro- 
spect of a suitable successor to their late pastor, the 
Rev. A. J. Murray. 


WESLEYAN. 


— There are some features in the economy of Wes- 
leyan Methodism which are not very clearly under- 
stood by the outside public. The ministers have a 
fixed salary or stipend, but this is but small—in com- 
paratively few cases above £250 a-year, and a fur- 
nished house; in most cases considerably less; and 
other payments or allowances supplement this 
amount. The Children’s Fund and the Schools“ 
Fund provide for the children who are of an age to 
go to school. Some hundreds of boys are educated 
at the two schools for ministers’ sons-at New 
Kingswood, near Bath, and Woodhouse-grove, near 
Leeds—and a more limited number of girls at the 
schools for ministers’ daughters recently established 
in London and at Southport. But in a large number 
of cases the parents receive “allowances” from the 
Children’s Fund, according to a fixed scale, the 
various circuits paying a certain rate, for every hun- 
dred members of society, to the general fund. For 
some years past the income of these funds has been 
decreasing, and it is now felt that some change must 
be made in order to prevent further debt. The 
Thanksgiving Fund will clear off the greater part of 
the debt which has already accumulated, and in order 
to prevent any deficiency in future several changes 
are proposed, relating to the period at which boys 
shall remain in the schools, &c. Some timeago there 
was much discussion as to the admission of the sons of 
laymen to the schools hitherto confined to the sons of 
preachers, and this question is likely again to come 
forward. Meanwhile an effort is being made, through 
the preachers, to raise a sum sufficient to prevent any 
addition to the present debt. 

— Contributions are being sent in tothe Wesleyan 
Mission House in aid of the good work which the 
Rev. William Gibson is doing in France. It is stated 
that in any town in France, at the present day, if an 
address on |’ Evangile be announced, there is sure to be 
acrowded gathering, and it is felt, of course, that 
under such favouring conditions the friends of Pro- 
testantism ought to put forth redoubled energy. 

— Another great success is to be reported in con- 
nection with the Thanksgiving Fund. The Newcastle 
district, like most of those whose meetings had pre- 
ceded it, has done nobly. The services commenced 
with a convention, at which the Rev. Dr. Rigg pre- 
sided, The Rev. A. M‘Aulay, W. Hirst (chairman 
of the district), Mr. Squance (one of the general 
secretaries), and others took part in the 
The great meeting was held in the Brunswick Chapel 
onthe 18th inst. Dr. Rigg (ex-President of the Con- 
ference) occupied the chair, and in the opening devo- 
tions the Rev. W. Hirst, F. Greeves, and Dr. Pun- 
shon, with Messrs. T. C. Squance and T. Richardson, 
assisted. The Rev. W. Hirst and others gaveaddresses, 
and at 1 o'clock an adjournment was made until 3. 
The Rev. T. Champness then offered prayer, and the 
Rev. A. M‘Aulay gave an earnest address, dwelling 
on the need of Methodism alike in village and town. 
Brief addresses were then given by a number of per- 
sons in presenting their gifts. Mr. W. H. Stephen- 
son, J.P., said he was a Methodist of the fourth 
generation, and that his great-grandfather had sold 
John Wesley 480 yards of land in Newcastle for £40. 
The Rev. W. O. Simpson gave a telling address. Mr. 
E. M. Bainbridge followed, and for himself and wife 
gave £1,000. At five another adjournment was made, 
and a large number partook of tea in the hall of the 
Presbyterian church. The evening meeting was a 
most enthusiastic one. The chapel was crowded ; 
gifts were freely announced; the Rev. F. Greeves 
gave an excellent address; and Dr. Punshon urged 
the claims of the fund generally, giving especial 
emphasis to those of the Missionary Society, which 
receives part of the amount. Other brief addresses 
followed, and when the contributions were totalled, 
it was found that the sum of £8,097 had been pro. 
mised. On the following evening a meeting was held 
at Sunderland. The Rev. Dr. Rigg presided, and the 
Rev. D. Barley and others gave addresses. An even- 
ing session followed, at which a letter from the Pre- 
sident of the Conference (Rev. B. Gregory), which 
had been read at Newcastle, was again read by Dr. 
Rigg. The Revs. A. M‘Aulay and J. E. Clapham, 
Messrs. J. W. Wayman, H. Craven, Speeding, and 
others took part in the proceedings. The subgcrip- 
tions promised amounted to £1,032, besides £903 
promised by Sunderland contributors at the New. 
castle meeting. 

— Missionary meetings have been held at Rhayader 
and St. Harmour. The Revs. Jos. Boulton and C. W. 
Rhodes addressed both meetings, and at St. Harmour 
the Rev. J. Davies (Baptist) assisted. Captain 
Phillips presided at the Rhayader meeting, and Mr. 
Hugh Jones at St. Harmour. 

— The memorial-stone of a new chapel was laid in 
Gladstone-road, Seaforth, on Tuesday, by Mr. Johu 
Crone, of Penrith. The building, when completed, 
will seat 250 persons. 

— Ata meeting on Tuesday, held at Sheerness, it 
was decided to open a subscription list for the re- 
storation of the chapel in Hope-street, one of the 
oldest Wesleyan chapels in Kent. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 
— Letters, dated the 29th of January, have been 
received from the Rev. E. O. Perry, late of Sunder- 
land, intimating his safe arrival at the Cape of Good 
Hope, en route for New Zealand. 
— Sermons have been preached in Castlemere 
Chapel, Rochdale, on behalf of the Sunday-schools, 


In the afternoon, Mr. James Aishworth, of Sparth, 
delivered an address to parents, teachers, and 
scholars. The collections amounted to £92. 

— Various improvements, including the erection of 
a gallery, have been effected in the chapel at Brace. 
bridge, Lincolnshire, at a cost of £190, towards which 
£100 have been contributed. 


fol. 
lowing evening the public meeting took place, Mr. 
Bartram presiding. The Revs. R. Chew, A. Gilbert, 
Walton (Presbyterian), and others, advocated the 
mission cause. The report showed that during the 
year contributions from the circuit had amounted 
to £96, and those from Brougham-street alone to 
upwards of £47, being an increase on the year of £4. 
At the annual meeting of the church and 
tion, recently held, the income for the past year was 
stated to be £326, being £98 more than the expendi- 
ture. 

— A successful missionary meeting has just been 
held at Victoria-street Chapel, Burton-on-Trent, pre. 
sided over by W. Pendleton, Esq., who gave an in 
teresting historical review of Free Methodism in 
Burton. A most gratifying financial statement was 
presented by the secretary (Mr. W. Drakefield) show. 
ing the various fands of the church to be in a healthy 
condition, the balance in each case being on the right 
side. Numerically, also (under the ministry of the 
Rev. T. Law) the church has had great success. 
During the past year about 300 have been added to 
the congregation, and the membership more than 
doubled. 

— Successful chapel anniversary services were held 
at Whitehaven on the 22nd and 23rd inst. The Rev. 
J. Myers, of Cleckheaton, preached on the Sunday, 
and on the following day delivered an able lecture on 
The Battle of Life.“ The chair was occupied by 
J. S. Hetton, Esq. (Wesleyan). The congregations on 
each occasion were large. This is Mr. Myers’ tenth 
annual visit to this town, and he has engaged to come 
again (D. V.) next year. The Revs. J. A. Harris and 
O. Sharpley have accepted a unanimous invitation to 
stay in the circuit a second year. 


METHODIST NEW CONNEXION. 


— It may be well to remove an impression which 
has prevailed in some quarters that the chapel and 
school which were burned down at Batley on the 12th 
inst. were the principal chapel and school of the de- 
nomination in Batley. This is not the case. As it 
is the catastrophe is great, but that would have been 
greater, for Zion Chapel and schools, which happily 
still stand, are twice the size and cost of those burned 
down at Broomhill. Weare sorry to learn that the 
burden upon the trustees will be all the greater, 
because of the heavy debt of £2,600 which rested on 
the premises, and for which the trustees are still re- 
sponsible. An effort had commenced for the reduction 
of the dobt to £1,000, the friends at Zion Chapel 
having undertaken to raise £1,300, on condition 
that £300 were raised at Broomhill. A sale 
of goods was being prepared for by the Ladies’ 
Sewing Meeting, and £25 worth of their goods perished 
in the fre. Most ofthe members at the late chapel 
were working people ; and as an indication of the 
grief they feel at the loss of their beloved and beauti- 
ful house of prayer, for which they have toiled ang 
sacrificed so much, we may state that when one of 
them was roused in the night and told of the chapel 
being in flames he fell into a swoon, and another was 
so stunned by the news that he was unable to leave 
the house. It appears that £1,500 of the loss will fall 
upon the Connexional Insurance Fund—a loss it is 
well able to sustain, for it has a guaranteed capital of 
£4,000, andan accumulation of about £3,000. 

— The Annual Conference of Sunday-school 
workers in the Halifax South Circuit has just been 
beld in Hanover-street Chapel, and was numerouslY 
attended. At the afternoon session, Rev. A. R. Pear. 
son in the chair, the secretary, the Rev. J. Dudley, 
reported 8 schools, 305 teachers, and 2,295 scholars in 
the circuit, of whom 285 scholars are members of the 
society. Mr. J. F. Farrar, of Elland, read an excel. 
lent paper on “How Can We Make Our Sunday. 
schools More Successful. Messrs. G. Healey, D. 
Pickles, and others, vigorously carried on the dis. 
cussion, in which much good and faithful advice was 
suggested to teachers and managers of schools. The 
evening session, after tea, of which 200 partook, was 
presided over by Councillor Ramsden, who delivered 
an opening address of stirring interest. The Rev. 
J. C. Story, of Brighouse, was to have given a paper 
on “The Mark of Our High Calling; or The Ideal 
Teacher,” but, being taken ill, had been unable to 
write one. His place was well occupied by the Rev. 
H. J. Faull, of the Halifax North Circuit, who read a 
thoughtful and instructive paper on The Reflex In. 
fluence of Teaching.“ This was followed, as before, 
by a very spirited discussion, which was commenced 
by Messrs. J. Mackerilland J. Pickles, and sustained 
by the Rev. C. Bamford, Messrs. J. Farrar, E. Lumby, 
and others. Great pleasure was expressed at the 
success of the conference. 

— The Rev. W. Mills has declined the unanimous 
invitation given by the late Quarterly Meeting to 
remain a third year in the Dawley and Madley Circuit. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


During the present month Abraham Kingdon has 
been delivering lectures on behalf of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, at Lancaster, Barnsley, 
Huddersfield, Garstang, Bolton, Doncaster, Kendal, 
Carlisle, Wigton, Allonby, Cockermouth, Southport, 
and Bradford. These lectures were illustrated by 
slides prepared from photographs taken by the lec- 
turer, and were exhibited by lime-light. 

— The Dublin Monthly Meeting of Women Friends 
is uctively engaged in working and in collecting 
clothing ani money for the relief of cases of excep- 
tional distress not reached by other agencies. 

— Mr. Waldmeier, of Friends’ Syrian Mission, 
speaks gratefully of the receipt of boxes of useful 
articles from various parts of England. In con- 
nection with the mission, there is a Training Home 
for Boys, in which turnery and other branches of 
useful industry are taught. He states that this home 
isa great power. The boys are educated and trained. 
He speaks of one of their boys who has just become a 
teacher of great promise, 
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raRRow.—Febd. 12, at Clevedon House, Basingstoke, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Barron, of a daughter. om 

CAMPBELL.—Feb. 17, at De Crespigny-park, Denmark , 
the wife of R. Campbell, of a daughter. 

ELWELt.—Feb, 14, at St. Mary Magdalene’s Vicarace, Har- 
low, the wife of the Rev. Henry Elwell, of a son. a 

GaLtor.—Febd. 17, at — Hempstead, Herts, the wife 
the Rev., BE. J. Gallop, of a son, 

GovULD.—Feb. N. at Grove-road-villas, Walthamstow, Essex, 
the wife of Mr. Ebenezer Gould, of a daughter. 

Lovett.—Feb. 15, at Torwood, ee — Rochdale, the 
wife of the Rev. R. Lovett, M. A., of a son. 

McDOUGALL.—Feb. 21, at 52, 22 Blackbeat h, the 
wife of James T. McDougall, of a son. 

PRILLIMORE.—Febd. 18. at Quatt,' Bridgenorth, the wife of the 
Mev. Arthur Phillimore, M.A., of a daughter. 

nin. Feb. 17, at Rast Cliff, Dover, the widow of the Rev: 
n. Sharp, Chaplain Bengal Presiden cy, of a son. 

Stb. Feb. 17, at St. John’epark, Blackheath, the Lady 
Sarah Sladen, of a son. 

Worpsworth.—Feb. 19, at Old Swinford Rectory, Stour- 
bridge, the wife ef the Rev. Charles 8. Wordsworth, of a 
son, 


— — 


MARRIAGES. 


GoopwiIn—STAwroRD.—Feb. 12, at Bethel Chapel, Eden- 
bridge, by Rev. H. H. Dobney, of Maidstone, assisted by 
Rev. W. v. Robinson, B. A., of Edenbridge, A. T. Good- 
win, Esq., of Maidstone, to Julia, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Stanford, Fed., of Haxted. 

MALL«ABARR—DaUMMOND.—Febd. N, at Brixton Independent 
Church, by the Rev. B. Mclean, of Stockwell Baptist 
Chapel, George Lowes Mallabarr, Shaws, Northumber- 
land, to Anne Elizabeth, younger daughter of Alexander, 
Drummond, Loughborough-park, Brixton, Surrey. 

PaDDON—HoOwaRTH.—Feb. 18, at the Congregational Charch 
Blackpool, by the Rev. Jas. Wayman, Pastor, assisted by 
the Rev. W. Champness, Fareham, Hants, John G. Pad- 
don, of Manchester, to Annie, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. John Howarth, Stockport. 

TAUNTON—NOAD.—Febd. 10, at Wokingham, Berks, by the 
Kev. Joseph Angus, D. D., assisted by the Rev. J. Matthew *. 
R. A., William Whitchurch, eldest son of William Taunton, 
of Redlynen, Wilts, to Margaret Elizabeth, second 
daughter of George William Noad, M.D., of Wokingham. 


DEATHS. 


Bopnrt.—Feb. & at Jermyn-street, London, Miss Mary 
Robbit, aged 77 years; and on Feb. 15, her sister, Miss 
Helen Bobbit, aged 75 years. 

Browy.—Feb. 19, from cancer, after cighteen months’ great 
suffering, borne with Christian patience, Hephzibah, the 
beloved wife of George Aaron Brown, of 6, Villas-road | 
Plumstead, Kent. 

Beowr;s.—Feb. 17, at the French Protestant Hospice, Vie - 
toria-park, William Browne, late of H. M. Colonial Oivil 
Service, and Attorney of the Supreme Court of St. Helens. 

CHAPMAN.—Feb. 20, at Elm Lodge, Hitchin, Edward Chap- 
man, formerly of the firm of Chapman and Hall, Pub 
lishers, aged 70 years. 

COLLER.—Feb. 19, at . Alexandra-road, Blackburn, Jane, 
the beloved wife of the Rev. W. B. Coller, and daughter of 
John Watts, Fog, of Southeea, aged . 

HaMMOND.—Feb. 14, in the Island of Jersey, John Hammond, 
Bailiff of the Island, in the 70th year of his age. 

llawway.—Feb. 18, at 4 Devonshire-road, Prince’s-road, 
Liverpool, Anthony Forman Seott (Tony); and, on Feb. 
11, James Hill Scott, the eldest and second sors of Thomas 
Scott Hannay. 

WIA. — Feb. 6,, at Stoke Cannon, Devon, aged 06 years, 
Sarah Hewer (Old Side), for many years a faithful friend 
and housekeeper in the family of the late Sir William Bol- 


land. 

Ut. Feb. 10, at Beeralston, Devon, the Rev. William Hill, 
for % years Minister of the Congregational Church in 
that place. No memorial cards, 

Huwt.—Feb, 17, at 11, Colville-road, Kensington-park. Edw no 
Hunt, Bsq., Artist, aged @, deeply bmented. 

livwr.—Feb. 18, at F. Market-hill, Sudbury, Suffolk, Mary 
Ann, the beloved wife of John Hunt, aged 54 years. 

Jun Fed. 10, at the Palace House, Bishop's Waltham, 
Mies Elizabeth Mary Jenner. 

MEpDCALY.—Feb. 16, at the Blue Coat House, Ware, Miss 
Martha Medealf, aged 78. Deeply regretied by her 
numerous friends. 

Mitt. Feb. 14, at 155, Greenwich-road, Greenwieh, in her 
Gist year, Janet Elisabeth Miller. 

Moreaw.—Feb. , at the house of his son, the Rev. T. 
Morgan, Retford, Notts, George E. Morgan, formerly of 
Wandeworth, 8. W., aged 0 years. 

Ness. — Fed. F. the Rev. Bryan Taylor Nurse, late Chap- 
lain of the French Protestant Hospital, South Hackney, 
in hie sist year. 

Wootrs.—Feb. 18, Eliga Woolfe, widow of George John 
Woolfe, of Heathfield House, Upper Park-road, Hamp- 
stead, aged 74 years. 


Allr db Hawsvrrs’ “ Pearecrep” Cop Liver 
Ot is not only freer from taste and smell than any 
oil ever before offered to the public, but it does not 
give rise to the nausea and eructations which render 
oil, even of the finest qualit 


the use of o y, #0 
made at A. and U. 


repulsive. It is the pure oil, 
own factory in Norway, and by an entirely 
new and special process. It presents in the most 
effective condition all the invaluable properties of the 


and H. 
Ort. Sold only in Impl. Pts., 46. d.; 4 Pts., 2s. 6d. ; 
i Pts., ls. . 0 k, a Plongh. all chemists, 
and of ALLEN and Hansvers, Plough-court, Lombard- 
street, London. 


Cuiteains.—Instant relief and cure by using 
a ee ‘s Heal All.” Of all chemists, 18. 14d. a 
ottle. 


Coveus A&D Corps are cured without difficulty by 
the early use of Gardy’s Gabian Oil Capsules. For 
bronchitis, chronic catarrh, and consum n the 
are invaluable. Price 2s. 9d. the bottle, of all 
chemists. Wholesale, 16, Coleman-street, London. 


Do Your “ Drina at Home.—A sixpenny bottle 
of Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover or a small 
curtain completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, &c., in a basin of water. Judson’s 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 

OLLOWwAY's PiL_s.—Health or Wealth.—No sane 
person would hesitate an instant in the choice be- 
tween these two conditions. Now is the season to 
secure the former, either by restoring or confirming 
it. These Pills expel all impurities from the system 
which fogs, foul vapours, and variable temperatures 
engender during winter; this medicine also acts most 
wholesomely upon the skin by disgorging the liver of 
its accumulated bile, and by exciting the kidneys to 
more energetic action; it increases the appetite for 
food, and strengthens the digestive process. The 
stomach and liver, with which most disorders origi- 
nate, are fully under the control of these regenerative 
Pills, which act very kindly yet most efficiently on 
the tenderest bowels. 

Harry Dars! There is something of regret and 
gloom in the first appearance of grey hairs ; our pro- 
spects are often blighted by their premature appear- 
ance. Mus. S. A. ALLen’s Worip's Harr Kesrorer 
happily affords a safe and sure means for restoring 
them again to the freshness and beauty of youth. It 
is the old-established standard and reliable article 
known and spoken most highly of in every civilised 
country. It requires only a few applications to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use 
is all that is needed to e it in its highest per- 
fection and beauty. is quickly and per- 
manently removed. Sold by all Chemists nd Per. 
fumerr} 


Errs’s Gtrcerive Jens. — Cavrion.—These 

confections are sold by most 
chemists; by others, however, attempts are often 
ony to onation tap public at Shar eon only be.0>- 
sary to cau pa can ob- 
tained in boxes, 6d. and Is., labelled James Eres 
and Co., Homoœo ic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle- 
street, and 170, y, London. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFORE PURCHASING Seo 
HUGHES’ PATENT BI. and TRI.CYLIN. 
DRICAL APPARATUS. Most Portable; beauti- 
fully constructed. £6 6s., complete with jets. THE 


PATENT 
TRIPLEXICON. 


Combination of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 
candies. A marvellous light. We 2 compari- 
son. Sir Antonio Brady, Dr. Croft, J. H. Varley, 
Esq., com it to the lime-light. On a loft. screen, 
no other p can give the same amount of light 
without infringement. Specification of Patent. 
Beware or Imirtations. £4 C., with Ain. Condensers 
and Slides. Can be fitted to any form of Lantern. 
a 6d., £1 5s., and £1 1 Pamphlet post 
ree, 1d. 

The EDUCATION DU PLEXICON, Sjin., £2 2s. 
Meldon Safety Jet, by C. H. Meldon, Esq., Q.C., M. P., 
a gem of ty and effectiveness. Price £1 1s. 
Power candles. 

A stock of over 30,000 Slides to select from on view. 
Coloured 12 2s. each; plain, ls. The 
cheapest in the world for Slides. 
Great novelties this season. N 
Lectures, 6d. each. 

Elaborately ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 150 
pages, — , 6d., with Testimonials and Opinions 
of the Press. 


W. O. Hughes, Monutncturing Optician, 
151, HOLTON STREET, LONDON, N. 

NEW ES.—24 Scripture from Models. Set 
Zulu War, by enamelled albumen process, . 
cently coloured, 3s. 6d.; works of art. Cheap series, 
2s. coloured. 50 NEW LECTURE SETS, Gabriel 
Grub, Jane Conquest, from Life Models, Mary Qneen 
of Sco Uncle Tom, Wesley, Luther, St. Paul, 
Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft's Dick Whittington. 
— Lanterns and Slides. Barguins. List 
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SECOND HALF OF CAPITAL. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited 
Cannon street, London, C. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 


In 40,000 fully 1 Shares of £25. For the Pur. 
chase and Sale Productiveand ive HOUSE 
PROPERTY, and Improving the olli of the 


Working Classes on the Self-supporting iple. 
Registered March 15, 1876. * 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
FIVE ISSUES, completing 20,000 Shares, amounting 
to Half Million, at premiums amounting to £40,000. 
The SIXTH ISSUE of 4,000 £25 Shares at £5 per 
Share Premium. Nearly half has already been 
allotted, the remainder in course of allotment. 
Current Rate of Interest on Shares, 

SIX AND A QUARTER PER CENT. 
Various Estates have been sold at a CONSIDER. 
ABLE PROFIT during the current year. 

For Third Annual Report, Balance-sheet, Share 
Application forms, and other information, apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


Another Gold Medal 


again the ONLY ONE awarded for 


COD-TIVER O1L 


PARIS, 1878. 
MOLLER'S . COD-LIVER Ol] 


Prepared by Moller's 8 Method, free from indi- 
gestible fate of other oils, is su r to ary in deli- 
cacy of taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. 
The most eminent London and European Physicians 
pronounce it the Purest and Best. Given the highest 
award at 1Q INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. Only in 
capeuled bottles, of all chemists. 


“ TOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clea the blood from all m. 
y recommended. 


ri cannot be too 
2 Sour v kin Diseases, and Sor o 


all kinds it is a never ling and permanent cure. 
It Cures old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 


* 
As this mixture is — to the taste, and war. 
ranted free from anything injurious to the most deli- 
cate constitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

Thousands of testimonials from all =. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times the quantity, lls. each, sufficient to effect a 
permanent cure in the t * 71 of long-standin 
cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 
or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale Houses 


DR. ROOKE’S 
ANTI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to preserve health; and 
thus prolong life, should read Dr. Romke's 
** Anti-Lancet,” or *‘ Handy Guide to Domestic Medi- 
eine, which can be had gratis from any chemist, or 
t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning 
his book the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed—“ It will be an incalculable boon to ever 
person who can read and think. 


O ROS BY S8 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


[5 specially recommended by several 
eminent physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, Scar. 
borough, Author of the Auti-Lancet.“ It has been 
used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness 
of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, b 
all res ble chemists, and wholesale by JAS. M. 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatises on 
** Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


\ 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


Incontestably 


proved by Thirty Years’ Modical Experience to be 


* only Cod Liver Oil which produces the full curative effects in 
TION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFEC. 
TIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHIL. 
DREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart, u. n., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“Tne value of Dr. by Jovan's Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Otl as a therapeutic agent in a number of 
ee | chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine ; but, in addition, 
I have found it a remedy of great power in the treat- 
ment of many Affections of the t and Larynx, 
especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 
sustain life when everything else fails.“ 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 

Physician, Hoep., for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 

“TI have wy Fe wy aware of the great reputation 
enjeyed by the Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil introdaced 
into medical practice by Dr. bn Jovan, and have re. 
commended it with the utmost confidence. I have 
— 11 Au useful in cases of 

ron ugh, es in Laryngeal Disease 
complicated with Consumption.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician, Roy. Nat. Hosp, for eyo Ventnor. 
“I have convinced myself that in Tubercular and 
Lighs Segwa Ooh Laver UN pommeente grater thom 
-Brown C ver possesses greater : 
peutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with 
which I am acquainted. It was lly noted, in 
a large number of cases in which patients pro- 
tested they had never been able to retain or 
digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Du. pr Jowan’'s Oil 
was not only tolerated, but taken readily, and with 
marked benefit.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 

Dun. pz Jovan's t-Brown Cod Liver Oil con- 
tams the whole of the active ingredients of the 
remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its value, not 
only in Diseases of the Throat and Lu but in a 
great number of cases to which the ession is 
extending its use.“ 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 64. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; by all Chemists and Druggists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACK THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent 


quality at tho Vienna, Philadelphia, and 


Paris International Exhibitions. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 
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BEST 
BIRD'S EYE, 


20. Packets, at 


Ww. 


WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EVE TOBACCO 


by the courtesy of the French Government, ie now SOLD in PARIS 
at the Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in Kos, and 


the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes 


per box containing 10. 


DD. & K. O. WILLS. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1678, 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL 222 and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
an 


of very Excellent Quality.“ 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1866. 


90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


unhesitating] 
Neave's Food.“ 


FOOD 


Lrcrr - Carefully prepared and 
5 highly nutritious.’ 
NEAVE 8 — — eee 
adapt or children, a 
people and invalids.” 
Loxwpox Merpicat Reaorp.—“ Can 


may be 
F 0 R recommended.’’ 
eee > the faculty 
generally. 


NEAVE’S 


recommend 
Sanitary Recorp.—“As a substi. FOOD 


tute for mother's milk Neave's 


couscientiously 


FOR 


INFANTS 


AND 


INVALIDS. 


TIN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR | 


Is a world-wide Necessary | 


ron 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


9 


Usk 
BUMSTED'S 


TABLE SALT, 
SE A As Supplied to | 


HER MAJBPSTY. | 


W 


Ss A L T. Please Note ‘the Trade Mark— | 
A KANGAROO, | 


D. Bumsted & Co, 36, King William St., E. O. 


g For the Million. 
ABBISS’ 
PREPARED 
COFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and v economi in Mb 
tins, at 2s. Gd. cach 7 


Also the best 2s. Tea known. 


G. LAMPARD, 44, Bishopsgate 
Within, E. C., 


AND 13, KING WILLIAM Sr., E.C. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU ? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


I. FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENTST., LONDON, W 


Six good Useful Shirts for 21, 268., or MN, made 
from our soft tinish cloth, with linenffittings, Dressed 
— for Use, sent carri paid toany part. Illus. 


trated Instructions for Sel -measurement, with list of 
prices, 


BOYS’ SHIRTS. 


YOUTHS’ SHIRTS, 
MEN'S SHIRTS, 
COLOURED SHIRTS. 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
SMIKTS IN ALL SIZES. 
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Colleges und Schools. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 


© SONS of MINISTERS.— 
EDUCATION of the 80} = 


ley, Bog. ME P. Principal, Rev. 7 Rudd, B.A. The 


P are now 
ceive a limited podes r of LAY U 44 — 


4 — = lhol > between 

t * 
Cite — * usua — — * 
9 — Rev. 85 Fisher, Memorial Hall, Farringdoa- 
street, London, E. C. 


1183. COLLEGE, STAF- 
HIRE. 


Heap-MastTER: 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 11 „M. A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics ; Andrew's 


of University College, London. 
— Taz, First in th 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., ndon), First in the 
First Class at both First Second B.A. Exami- 


nations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 
There are five Scholarships . with the 


Co 6. d. 
Tettenhall Scholarshi . 8110 0 
8 „ 2363 0 
Directors Scholarship — 2% 5 0 
The Shaw a = „ 0 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship . 30 0 0 

bath on the College 


There isa large swimmmi 
ises, for use throughout the year, being warmed 
n cold weather. There is a well-equiped gymnasium, 
and there are three good fields for cricket and 
football. 
Boys are for the Universities, the Profes- 
sions, and for Commerce. 
Head N. 
at ose i or e Secre an 
Preacher, Rev. Philip F Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, 


near Wolverham 
FIRST TERM 880, from Jam. 16th to Arpnrit 15th. 


TWDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEULE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S. E. 


PRInciPaLs— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 

English Literature „ Prof. Monster, Univer. Col. 
Bo = oan „ Prof. Brut, King's Col. 
French Language „ Dr. Maxprov. 
German Language Dr. Wau, Dulwich Col. 
Italian Prof. Ferrero, LL.D. 
Aucient & History * 1 — Dul. Col 
English Language EST, „ M.A. 
Physical oy . Sri, Col. 
Music—Theory, &. Jou Rotex, 

and nium... oak Louis Dink. 


Singing aan Sign yg a 
— ond Pet ing, -J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals. 


“-INDER-GARTEN TRAINING.— 
of a high class Kinder-Garten 
DIES to TRAIN in ane he | 
SYSTEM. A bappy rr 1— on 
Misses | itt, 2, Daniel-street, Bath. = 
LARENCE HOUSE, RICHMOND, 
SURREY.—This old established and well. 
known SCHOUL, formerly conducted by Miss is 
now carried on by Miss Hunt. Masters of the h 


repute. Terms from sixty-five guineas. References 
to ministers and parents of pupils. 


HE NORTHERN OONGREGA. 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, sean WAKEFIELD. 
Established 1831 for the sons of Ministers & Mission. 
„%. — since 
Heal Master Rer. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 


Classics and Philosophy. Williams Divinity Scholar, 
W. H. CEE’ bes Wakefi * Treasurer. 
e 
J. u. un . akefield, Hon. Sec. 


Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., —ͤ—ů— — 
The School itself is an yay ne build- 
, has been spared to pro- 
c 


I ex- 

&c., and found 
ted. The 
ealthiness.’’ 


Uni- 

Division. 
the last CAMBRIDGE 
four in First Class 
Second Class, and two in the 


wi ons. 
1 to be sent to the Head Master. 
4 isters’ sous are received on reduced terms. 
HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA ete UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 


YDON. 
Painctrats--Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses NNAH. 
We ag 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system upon which the school is worked is entirely 
eac ear testifies to its success. 
taught in a both ranches of 1 — — 
are manner e — 
Drawing, Music and the Continental 
ceive considerableattention, and with valuab — 
Each class has a separate room and teacher. 
A gywuasium has been added, and outdoor exercise 
encouraged. 


is — 
rospectases, with names of Referees and full par- 
8 * may be obtained fron, the Principals. 


ow eee — — 


University School, Hastings. 


ME. JOHN STEWART has the fler 
sure of informing his friends that he has se- 
ease Ge 8 help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, late of 


The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. 
Butler (wife of Mr. Edvard A. Butler, B.A., B. Se.), 
will be o at Christmas. 

The fo —22 — at publie examinations have 
been achieved by boys from this school during the 
last uive months 
London University, First B.A. 

Ma triculation in Honours Se 
Ist Division ... 3 
Cambridge Local Eaumination, Seniors 1 


uniors 4 

Cr Vege of Precepts rs, First Class — — 
1 1 Second . „ 8 

* 


* Third „ rae ve on 
* With the lst Prize for Mathematics, 
August, 1879, 


— 


* during 1879 participate in Ninth Division of Profits, 


| ry 
AND-A-QUARTER per Cent. per Annum. 


OLT 3 CHES.- 


Conducted by Professor W. B. 
M.A. (Gold Medallist) University of London, 
Fellow of University London. F 
Cheshunt Col 


clusive terms from per — 
Fo pa ticul apply as above. 
ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 
Conducted by Mrs MARTIN and her Daughter. 
by and Qualified and 
* —— ually for the Cambridge Local 
and her — 


\TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON -UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on lication to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, rincipal. 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 

BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 

— This establishment is recommended for its educa- 

tional efficiency, home comforts, good 2 
— ow and = = grounds. 


Professors, English g 
— 14 1 ble Matrons. 


Papils are received to study accomplishments and 
household management. Cooking is taught by a lady 
diplomee from South Kensington. 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 


A SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted by 
Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
Williams). 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 


Near Birmingham. 


BS SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
conducted by the Misses PHIPSON and 

ics HID now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried 
on by Mrs. LANCE 


References Neal, permitted to the Rev. R. W. 
DALE, Birmingham. 


WESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST-HILL, S. E. 
HE REV. H. J, CHANCELLOR 


Prospectus on application. 


ucate. course of ct 
subjects required for the University Local Examina- 
tions. The year is divided into three terms. The 
pal is assisted by resident and visiting masters. 
— is healthily situated on the 1 ys 
of Forest hill, and complete in all its * 
ta. . are is given, by the principal 


the © pu a well 
ts to thelr domestic com! — — on’ to 3 fees 
and references on application. 


XFORD COUNTY. MIDDLE-OLASS 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-eight years 
arises from the fact that great attention is paid to 
subjects required in commercial life. Boys have ex- 
celled in — writing, arithmetic, French, book-keep- 

, and mercantile Pupils from 
§ School have passed Examinations of the 

Pharmaceutical Society and the College Preceptors, 
and the Uxiord and Cambridge Local 1— 

in Honours. Cricket, Loy — safe bathing 

1 ——* to parents of et Angle 

Inclusive terms — — or 1 aoe guineas. 


For views and us apply to pals, 
Messrs. J. aud J. W. Marsh. 


80 . 
ter, of Spring-bill College, Mosele ie rtm 
ey, 
that she is changing her rea 


5 11. As 22. 
Young Ladies to educate with thove already under her 
care. Terms on 


‘(HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 


pany, er cheques or coupons attached for balf 


nterest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in 
which their menage ove 1 — and the additioual 


the Office, 52, Queen Vic 9 * 
\UN LIFE . ASSURAN' CE SOCIETY, 
63, THREADNEEDL LE oT STREET, LON LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice, 60, Chari 
And at Oxford-street, corner of — 
Established 1810. 


Policies effected before next Midsummer will 8 
ci the division of protits at Midsummer, ! 
pecially low premiuws for policies without — 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILIT | 


RITISH E UITABLE ASSUR.- 

ANCE CoMPANY.—Office: 4, Queen-street- 
place, London, E.C. 

TWENTY-FOU RTH 4 REPORT (MAY, 
NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies issued for ..... ............ £456,450 
New annual premium income ......... 13,009 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 
. 283 policies in force for £4,437,034 
premium income ............... 133,445 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 

Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid iu year 

From commencement paid for claims 485,534 

ACCUMULATED FUND. 

Added in the ear £60,689 

Increasing the fund to 624, 446 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE. 


£53,759 


Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Assurances effected in the Mutual De t 


and rank for Two ears’ Bonus therein. 


E “RICHARD GREEN” 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Established July, 1866. 
Head Office :—95 and 96, Fenchurch-street, E. C. 


ARBITRATO 
ennett, CC. J. “DA. Samuda, Esq., 
Bonnett, C M.P. 
ria, Esq., C. C Thomas Scrutton, Es4. 
000 


ready for Immediate ADVANCES on Mort- 
gage, at low rates of Interest, with easy redemption, 
INVESTMENTS. 
FIVE per Cent. on Shares, with annual bonus. 
. notlee. Cent. on Deposits. Withdrawn at seven 


days no 
— Ar 
application to 


Meeting, post free on 
S. MAYES, Manager. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, — Current 
Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. No commission charged 
for fy accounts. 
1 also receives money on Deposit at Three 
3 A Halt r cent. Interest, 1 on demand. 
The Bank undertakes for its ustomers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Me agp | the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued for all 
pests of Euro I.. — j — — 
Pam full particulars, on a on, 
BAN Nis RAVENSCRO SCROFT. Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKS BUILDING SOCIBTY’S ANNUAL 
RECEI TS BEXCEED UR MILLIONS. 


H TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 

mediate Possession and no Rent to pay ~Apply at 
the Office of the Birrxseckx Boitpine Soci: 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 

LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with oe RL Possession, either for Building or 


urposes.—Apply at the Office of the 
— EHOLD Laxb — 


A Famphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
. FRANCIS RAVENSCRO PT Manger, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery- — 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s, 


HARMONIUMS, Es 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
Every instrument warranted to stand any ex- 
treme climate. 

SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
Before you decide on purchasing, write for a de- 
scriptive List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD 

(from Brinsmead s), 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


QPRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 


clima ers from 
SPRAGUE: 8 1 A. .ae 


UMS, in po 212 maho- 
— 2 — guineas ; very best at the price. 
from pon dh ee ex- 

po schools, and places of wo 
AWERICAN "¢ ORGANS, with silver vibenteus, 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone 
* Sprague by Needham, of New 

ork. 


W. 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es 
tablished aber, * * 


SAMUEL BROTHERS.“ 


Autumn & Winter Clothing. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


‘| GPENTLEMEN ’S CLOTHING 
224 order 


New Winter Goods, 
In every department. 


Bors and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. 


ENTLEMEN’S OVERCOATS. 
As., 8 Ds. 


65s., 70s., 84s. 
Bers OVERCOATS. 


12s. 6d., 168., 21s, 
24e., 278., 308 , 368. 
ae 1 ere New Illustrated List Free 
(5 ENTLEMEN’S ULSTERS. 
30s., 42s., 
60s., 708., 758. 
Ste., 908., 100s. 


Ros S WINTER SUITS. 
19s., s., 27s 


Sls., Ja., 0 
For Boys’ hard wear. 
ADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Costumes, Habits, Mantles, &c. 
Ulsters, 218. to Bs. 
Ulsters (Girls), 158. to 35s. 


oie TRY ORDERS. 


Guide to Self-Measure. 
Illustrated Price List 
and Patterns Post Free. 


—— 


BROTHERS, and are remarkable for their 
extremely durable qualities, resisting the hard 
wear Youths and Boys to an extent 
ultimately resolving itself into an 
important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics 
are equally serviceable for 
GEN 2 : 
BUSINESS or 
TRAVELLING 
SUITS. 


— — —— — — 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


Menrcuayt Talons ayp Bors’ Ovrrirrers, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 and 67, Ludgute-hill, E.C 


ST. LEONARDS 
Boni and RESIDENCE > TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARRIO UARE. 
Boa * sea view, liberal table, and 


every home in one of the best 41 * 
— 7222282 a place.—Principals, Rev. and 
rs. 


INTER RESIDENCE for INVA. 


me wake 
The 14 — ts for Heating and V 
render this lishment admirably adapted as a 
Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have 
had to go abroad. 
32 Turxisn, Ad Erreratc Barus. 
For prospectus apply to Manager. 


OUSEHOLD MANGLES 
CHEAPER THAN EVER! !—HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ renowned FIFTY SHILLING 
— 3 — and WRIN GER astonishes pur 
ts usefulness and 1 it does more 
than dan Hal Ft THE WASHING ; wrings dry instantly ; 
and saves immense time, labour, fatigue, and expense 
in drying, mangling, and mending. Free trial. 
Carriage paid to — parts. Easy ments, or ten per 
cent. cash discoun Iilustrate „post 
free, of Washing 1. — Clothes ringers, and 

House _ angles, in great variety, from Ha 
insbury-cireus, London, E. Works, 

— Bow, E. 


ELSON’S GELATINE.— For JEL- 
IN LIES. An Economical Recipe in each packet. 
ELSON’S CITRIC ACID.—For 
JELLIES, with their Gelatine and Essence 

of Lemon. 


ELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON. 
—For JELLIES, with their Gelatine and 
Citric Acid. 


ELSON’S PURE BEEF TEA.— 
In }-pint Packets. 
The Lancet says —“ An excellent preparation. 
Is very portab . Its flavour is all that could 
be desired.”’ 
The Mepicat Press says — One of the om 
articles of the class we have ever examin 


ELSON’S SOUPS.—BEEF with 
PEAS or LENTILS and VEGETABLES.— In 
14. oo Packets. 

iss Marr Hoorn says I have found 
your Beef Tea and Soup excellent—indeed, in 
my * inion, they are by far the dest thi = 
the kind ever before the public.“ The 
is, besides, so cheap that it cannot fail to b 
appreciated by all classes of the community. * 


SK YOUR CHEMIST or GROCER 
for the above. 


OME COMFORTS.” 

This book, neatly bound in cloth, and illus. 
trated with numerous woodcuts, will be found 
very useful to ladies, or any one interested in 
home comforts. A copy will be sent, post 
free, for seven stamps, on a pplication to the 
publishers. 


ELSON, DALE, X CO., 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 


Metropolitan Improvements. 
ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 


= 


Surveyors and Valuers, 28, Finsbury- place, 
, having had many years’ ce in the settle- 
ment of Compensation Claims, offer their Services 


where property is required to be taken compulsorily. 
RYDE, ISLE of WIGHT. 


OPGOOD and COS NUTRITIVE 
and SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testi- 
mony of EMINENT PHYSICIANS to ite our 


"and “ unfailing s 7” 
— and 0, C. Also Sedative and Goll 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. 
PAUL’ UARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE 
GALVANISED P 413 5 EXTRA STRONG 
METAL SKEDADDLE. No. D ENGLISH 
PEN, No. 60; BANK OF 22871 PEN, N 0. 8 
COMMERCIAL PEN. No. 355: BANK PEN 
, BPHY PEN, No. 9; SCHOOL PEN, No. 3 
— BUSINESS PEN, N No. 453, ve universal ea 
faction. Maker of JOSEPH RODHALL and CO. 8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, 
No. 36, and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320 
Sampie Box, assorted kinds, for 4 Stamps. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


One meal a ne give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
tion, Consti 


d. cash ; Inland, Class B 
2is. cash; Derby Brights, 3 218. Nuts, 198. ; Best 
Coke, 12s. Cash on de 

_ Central Office : 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, 

Lock Chain, am. Twisted Loop Stitch. All 

one price. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran- 
teed, 1 extras. Month's free trial. Easy terms of 
, lus. moathly. Carriage paid. 


ree. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho- square, W. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole 

maker G. SHREWSBURY, 50, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, Barrington-road, 8.W. 


EMOVING * WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. lication should be made 

to the BEDFORD PANT: HNICON COMPANY 
(Limited) for their Prospectus. Remo effected by 
large railway vans. imates free. Advances made 
if ~ + 7. ier Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- 


rIXHEOBALD BROS. and MIALL, 
Public Accountants, have REMOVED to 23, St. 
Swithin's-lane, E. C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBU RN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants, 


Ladies 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


London Printed by W. Sresiaut & Sons, at 4. 98, 
and 99, Fetter-lane; aud Published by James 
Clarke K Co., at 13 and l4, ew E. C. 
Orders are received for Tag NONCONFORMIST AND 
INDEPENDENT b 2 all Newsvendots and Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom. Money Orders should be 
made payable to James CLauxe 4 Co,—Thursday, 
February 26, 1880. 
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